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Introduction: Mobilizing Global 
Knowledge in Forced Migration 
Studies and Practice 


Susan McGrath and Julie E. E. Young 


Scholars from other societies and traditions of inquiry could bring 
to this debate their own ideas about what counts as new knowl- 
edge and what communities of judgement and accountability 
they might judge to be central in the pursuit of such knowledge. 


Arjun Appadurai 


Reflecting on more than ten years of work in conceptualizing and build- 
ing a network for refugee research, we pose the challenge—to ourselves 
and others—of “ethical networking” for research and practice. Research 
partnerships and collaborations have become the standard for funded re- 
search in recent years (Bradley 2007; McGrath et al. 2011; Landau 2012). A 
key question driving our work on the Refugee Research Network (RRN) 
was how to collaborate ethically—or at least how to think ethically when 
building a research network. Moreover, through our work together, we 
sought to generate and disseminate knowledge in ways that are accessible 
to multiple audiences and that would improve the well-being of refugees. 


We recognize, and share concerns about, the politics of knowledge 
production in forced migration contexts. The global nature of the RRN 
means that partners are across the so-called north/south divide, with dif- 
ferent resources and capacities. It is an environment where people in the 
more marginal regions of the world risk being “simply producers of data 
for the theory mills of the North,” as Appadurai (2000, 5) has warned, 
and where donors, primarily from the north, are setting forced migration 
research agendas—often with the primacy of “policy relevant” research 
(Bradley 2007, Landau 2012). We have aspired to bring disparate cultures 
of knowledge production into effective relation with one another, which 
Jazeel and McFarlane (2007) describe as “responsible learning”—along the 
lines of the “strong internationalization” that Appadurai (2000) describes 
in the epigraph, in which scholars from a broad range of societies and 
traditions of inquiry determine what counts as new knowledge. 

This edited volume reflects on the lessons learned through our work 
as the RRN, a global network of academics, practitioners, and policymak- 
ers built around relationships among refugee research centres across the 
global south and north in Bogota, Cairo, Chicago, Johannesburg, Kam- 
pala, Kolkata, London, Melbourne, Oxford, Sydney, Tehran, Toronto, and 
Washington. The RRN emerged out of a vision to establish a collaborative 
network that has a wide-ranging and progressive impact on refugee re- 
search and policy in Canada and globally. This volume seeks to capture 
and reflect on how we tried to build networks for knowledge production 
and mobilization and what we were able to accomplish together, as well as 
the challenges of bridging silos, sectors, and regions and engaging across 
global north-south tensions. The RRN guided the formation of eight mul- 
tidisciplinary research clusters addressing major questions in the field, 
three regional networks (Canada, Latin America, and Asia Pacific), and 
two issue-specific networks (emerging scholars and global refugee poli- 
cy). These “networks within the network” have functioned relatively in- 
dependently to generate new knowledge on key issues facing refugees and 
those who work to protect them. 

The key question motivating this collection is: what are the contribu- 
tions of a research network to thinking about the broader ethical, method- 
ological, and practical questions in the field of refugee studies? Contribu- 
tors reflect on the process of building networks in the context of research 
on refugees, displacement, and forced migration. Thus the book bridges 
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scholarship on the practice of building networks for knowledge production 
and dissemination and scholarship on the process of doing research with 
and about refugees (including questions of ethics and methodologies). In 
this introduction, we identify and examine some of the ethical questions 
raised by networks and partnerships in the field of refugee studies, which 
is already fraught with (neo)colonial relationships and power dynamics. 

Our RRN work has highlighted how knowledge production and dis- 
semination are contingent on human relationships. It has shown us that 
building equitable and interactive learning and sharing experiences re- 
quires mutual trust, respect, and reciprocity within the community of 
practice. What is more, supportive relationships in turn promote healthy 
networks capable of adapting and responding to shifting cultural and po- 
litical terrains. It reminds us that effective and useful research and advo- 
cacy must also be combined with a conscious and directed commitment 
to the democratization of knowledge production within and beyond the 
community. This is especially relevant in the context of a research com- 
munity and field of research that has traditionally been dominated by 
scholars in the global north while the questions and issues raised in re- 
search and practice are most acutely experienced and addressed by actors 
in the global south. 

In this book we review the vision that guided us, the practices that 
we believed were ethically grounded, the outcomes of the network, and 
the challenges and barriers to full success. These reflections incorporate 
two evaluations conducted with our partners. One was completed at about 
year three and covered in Hynie et al. (2014); another was a mapping of 
the knowledge activities, strategies, and needs of our regional networks 
and partners that was conducted in 2014 with interviews of eleven of our 
thirteen institutional partners (Oakes 2015). 


The Vision and Practice of Ethical Networking and 
Knowledge Making 

Our goal was to build a “network of networks” that would promote fair 
and equitable connections throughout the field of refugee and forced 
migration studies. We envisioned a dynamic web of global connections 
and relationships that would stimulate the development of new research 
partnerships and projects and encourage the sharing of findings with 
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policymakers, practitioners, and advocates who work as part of the in- 
ternational refugee regime. We adopted a dialogical and participatory 
approach that would: 1) expand our awareness of the global knowledge re- 
gime on refugee and forced migration issues; 2) improve communication 
concerning this knowledge across academic, policymaking, and practice 
sectors in the global south and north; and 3) build alliances and active in- 
volvement in the development of national and international policy frame- 
works and humanitarian practices affecting refugees and forced migrants. 
A belief in public entitlement to knowledge, as well as the centrality of 
knowledge mobilization and translation of academic scholarship in that 
process, inspired our partnership approach. Our guiding principles in- 
cluded the notion that knowledge should be accessible and available in 
different forms and formats with an emphasis on open source and open 
access, as well as the conviction that knowledge should not remain within 
academic institutions, behind pay walls—especially in places where uni- 
versities are public institutions (as in Canada). While national and global 
policies are a key factor in how forced migration and refugee situations 
are addressed, there are also differences in the willingness of researchers 
to share knowledge with policymakers. Part of our aim with the RRN was 
to promote engagement across sectors that would also facilitate the active 
participation of our partners in the global south in setting the agenda for 
the field. This approach acknowledged the geopolitics of forced migration, 
in the sense that it is actors in the global north that dominate the field of 
study, while also confronting the perceived “myth of difference” in the 
nature and study of asylum between the global north and south (Chimni 
1998). This volume captures and reflects on how we tried to build net- 
works for knowledge mobilization and what we were able to accomplish 
together as well as the challenges of bridging silos, sectors, and regions. 
We sought to practice networking in an ethical manner consistent 
with our vision. We tried to be transparent in our processes, with a clear 
governance model and participatory decision-making. We convened all 
institutional members of the network in person annually, alternating be- 
tween Toronto and the sites of the biennial meeting of the International 
Association for the Study of Forced Migration (IASFM) that were typically 
organized at the site of one of the partners, e.g., in Cairo, Kampala, Kolk- 
ata, and Bogota. During the year, between the annual in-person meetings, 
we held video conferences. These processes did not always run smoothly, 
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e.g., Egyptian officials refused entry to our Iranian colleague to attend 
the Cairo conference, the timing of the meetings did not fit everyone’s 
schedule, the technology was not always adequate to support everyone’s 
participation, and time differences meant that some people were asked to 
stay up late and/or get up early in the morning for these virtual meetings. 
The in-person connections and ongoing virtual contacts, although often 
difficult to maintain, were important in building trusting relationships 
that have endured among many of the partners. 

We also needed to be aware of the social and economic inequities 
within the hierarchies of our institutions, across our disciplines, and 
among academic institutions globally. We sought to engage and support 
students to participate in the research and attend conferences where they 
could begin to build their own networks. While most of the research as- 
sistants were York University students or at least Canadian, we did trans- 
fer some funds to centres in the south (Cairo, Johannesburg, Kolkata) 
to fund students to support local research initiatives such as literature 
reviews, conference organizing, and digitizing of reports. One of the 
most successful networks of the RRN has been that developed and led by 
early career scholars and practitioners, the Emerging Scholars and Prac- 
titioners on Migration Issues (ESPMI) network (see chapter 10). Despite 
a paucity of resources they have maintained strong leadership and have 
been highly productive, e.g., founding and producing the open access 
journal Refugee Review. 

Sustainability over the longer term is an important aspect of an ethi- 
cal practice. We hope such sustainability can be achieved through IASFM 
with some support from the Centre for Refugee Studies at York University. 
IASEM has agreed to offer seed funding for emerging research clusters 
and to continue to support the travel of students—particularly students 
from the south—to attend the biennial conferences. The conferences pro- 
vide an opportunity for research centre directors to meet, share recent 
research projects and practices, and explore possible collaborations. CRS 
will continue to maintain the RRN website and social media tools, includ- 
ing the very active Facebook group (discussed in chapter 9). 

We sought to generate knowledge ethically with the formation of re- 
search clusters that addressed key issues including one that studied ethi- 
cal research methods in forced migration (see chapter 13). Criteria for the 
clusters were created in consultation with the RRN institutional members 
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and based in discussions of emerging and pressing research issues. Mod- 
est amounts of funding (typically CAD $7,000-10,000 each) were allo- 
cated as seed money to support the development of research clusters of 
academics and students (see chapter 11 on the importance of this initial 
funding support). Applications were reviewed and approved by the exec- 
utive committee. Consistent with funded research projects, priority was 
given to the co-applicants of the original proposal who were primarily 
Canadian academics. This domination of the research by scholars based 
in Canada was an ongoing tension, despite our efforts to involve a broader 
range of academics in the research clusters and networks. 

The multidisciplinary research clusters have generated new knowledge 
on key issues facing refugees and the global refugee regime. Beyond the 
contributions outlined in this volume, several other clusters engaged with 
substantive issues of research, policy, and practice. For example, the Age 8 
Generation in Migration Contexts cluster (led by Christina Clark-Kazak) 
developed the concept of social age in migration, recognizing the different 
impacts that migration has on different populations, while the Detention & 
Asylum cluster (led by Jennifer Hyndman and Stephanie Silverman) doc- 
umented the increase in the detention of refugees with a view to support- 
ing the development of policy and practice interventions that eliminate or 
ameliorate this practice. Partners also made contributions in three areas 
of refugee law research: comparative research on safe country of origin 
policies (led by Delphine Nakache and Idil Atak); a series of workshops on 
critical issues in international refugee law (organized by James Simeon); 
and comparative research on refugee status determination systems (led by 
Donald Galloway). The latter helped to launch the Canadian Association 
of Refugee Lawyers (CARL), and produced a report on Canada-US border 
policy and the politics of refugee exclusion (Arbel and Brenner 2013). Fi- 
nally, the Gender & Sexuality cluster (led by Jennifer Hyndman) produced 
an annotated bibliography of scholarship that addresses claims for asylum 
based on persecution related to gender and sexuality. This cluster's col- 
laboration has included colleagues from the Refugee Law Project (RLP) 
at Makerere University, Kampala (Uganda), whose research takes place in 
a highly discriminatory state with many sexual minority claimants. The 
second phase (guided by Wenona Giles) focused more broadly on advanc- 
ing gender equity, including access to university programs by women. 
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Beyond the focus on forming research clusters that are networked lo- 
cally and globally, a parallel strategy pursued by the RRN has been the 
dissemination of the knowledge in multiple forms and formats. We sought 
to use the best forms to reach different populations including academ- 
ics, practitioners, policy actors, and refugees. Online tools were identi- 
fied early on as important mechanisms, and one of our primary strate- 
gies was producing a website accessible in five languages.' Social media 
tools are also providing opportunities and potential for dialogue. Chapter 
9 explores the perils and possibilities of social media as a forum for en- 
gagement within and between multiple sectors, particularly for academics 
who seek to make their research available to all who might benefit from 
it. As a vehicle for dissemination and information sharing, the primary 
website has been successful, with 120,699 unique users and 402,171 page 
views between the inception of the site in 2010 and October 2018. The 
website provides access to: a database of academic and grey material, a 
search engine, broadcasts of current events and education programs, and 
space for moderated group discussions—both public and private. As of 
October 2018, the RRN Facebook group had 38,813 participants and the 
RRN Twitter feed 3,312 followers. Dissemination also takes place through 
other electronic formats such as listservs and e-blasts. When an item is 
broadcast, it can reach between 50,000 and 60,000 people globally. 


Contributions to the Field of Refugee Studies 


One of the most noteworthy accomplishments of the RRN was its de- 
velopment of a model of individual and institutional partnership that 
strives to bridge the social and economic inequities inherent in “south/ 
north” relationships. The goal was to establish fair and equitable partner- 
ships that promote engaged and participatory knowledge generation in a 
context rife with unequal capacities and inequitable access to resources. 
RRN’s model of research partnership is based on respectful interpersonal 
relationships—with person-to-person contacts, and open and transpar- 
ent communications—because we recognize the structural inequalities 
among researchers in low and high-income countries. This model guided 
the formation of the thematic clusters and regional and thematic net- 
works that have achieved relative independence. RRN member institu- 
tions indicate that they value the way in which the project opened “spaces 
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of encounter” and networking, and call for the RRN to become more de- 
centralized and to work from a more regional perspective—to have fewer 
roots and more branches. 

The RRN was supported by a short-lived, and since reframed, funding 
program called the Strategic Knowledge Research Cluster—now called 
Partnership Grants—operated by Canada's Social Sciences and Human- 
ities Research Council (SSHRC). In a sense our project was unique, in that 
during its funding cycle the RRN was the only project with partners out- 
side of Canada. In addition, the grant was explicitly to support networking 
as opposed to the traditional research agenda; in other words, the funding 
was meant to be put towards generating knowledge through the formation 
of research clusters with an emphasis on connectivity. Despite a funding 
program based on supporting networking, there was an expectation of 
traditional research outputs. This disconnect between how the funding 
stream was framed and what the funder expected from this funding raised 
important questions about how to evaluate networks and how to demon- 
strate effective networking. In their study of the transnational partner- 
ships of African universities, Koehn and Obamba (2014) recommend that 
evaluations of partnerships include consideration of issues such as shared 
vision, relationship dynamics, mutual capacity building, and sustainabil- 
ity rather than merely the current quantitative and qualitative metrics. 

While traditional metrics of academic impact focus on publications, 
we feel the building of a network is itself an impact. The challenge is to 
demonstrate effective networking. Our approach through the RRN was 
to bring people together around key research areas: across issues, re- 
search methodologies, and regions. The resultant “network of networks” 
coalesced around shared thematic or regional interests and continues to 
evolve, expand, and regroup. Key to the emergence of these networks was 
creating spaces—for personal contacts and relationships to be formed, for 
research questions to emerge, for connections to be made. Moreover there 
had to be different kinds of spaces—from regular face-to-face meetings, 
to virtual spaces, to smaller workshops, to larger conferences. One of our 
colleagues suggested that the RRN could be viewed as having two major 
roles: one concerned with knowledge dissemination and the other aiming 
to provide leading researchers in the field with a space to connect and 
collaborate. To this participant, it is the second role that makes the RRN 
unique and necessary. As they put it: “What RRN does for me and for the 
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centre, which would not be as easily replicated, is having a venue and a 
process through which we can talk with our peers and colleagues to form 
the kind of relationships that allow us to move from “it's nice seeing you 
to “let's collaborate,’ let's actually do a full partnership.” 

Similarly, another colleague underscored that the role of the RRN 
should be to help sustain personal and professional relationships by also 
providing a space where researchers and practitioners can meet face-to- 
face and discuss joint work opportunities. As they explained: “So I think 
to me it's more about can you create the right spaces in which people can 
find one another rather than can you orchestrate collaborations kind of as 
a starting point.” The project sought to work through shared knowledge 
areas of interest that built upon different motivations for creating knowl- 
edge as well as different uses of the knowledge produced. A key area of 
contribution of the RRN was its role as connector of research clusters. As 
one of our colleagues put it: 


It is important to show [through the RRN and IASFM] that 
different centres are saying that these are important topics 
and that they can't be researched independently ... and a way 
to actually do more collaborative research is through maybe 
linking up multiple grants so that I have a grant and someone 
else has a grant, then the RRN can be the connector of these 
grants. And so, if you're working on, for example, refugee pro- 
tection outside of the legal framework, I don’t have to imagine 
I am doing the whole ball of wax. But if that is something we 
all agree is a topic of relevance, then there could be ways to 
show, look there is a topic and this institution is holding this 
grant to address it and this institution is holding this grant 
... SO that at some level we can show that we are mutually 
reinforcing our work and not imagining that one centre is the 
source of that big research. 


The RRN has been a place where Canadian and international research- 
ers working on issues of forced migration could turn for current research 
and new ideas. It has been lauded as a learning community that provided 
researchers in early and middle career stages with opportunities for per- 
sonal and professional growth (see chapters 10 and 11). Colleagues from 
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less established and more geographically isolated research centres found 
that the RRN helped to broaden their exposure and strengthened their 
ties with institutions, NGOs, and peers in other disciplines and regions 
(see, for example, chapter 12). The RRN’s ability to create networking op- 
portunities was repeatedly cited as its greatest strength. What seemed to 
work best was not only the kind of peer-to-peer encounters that the RRN 
created but also the way that it opened these spaces of encounter: the RRN 
created an informal and stimulating atmosphere that allowed members 
to network at their own pace and through their own interests. It provided 
partners the space in which to feel out the research landscape and exer- 
cise agency and agility in choosing the topics and peers with whom they 
wished to collaborate. This informal atmosphere relied on a degree of 
improvisation, engendering unexpected partnerships and collaborations 
(see, for example, chapter 11 on how the spaces created for networking led 
to contributions in reconceptualizing environmental displacement). 

When reflecting on the trajectory of the field of refugee studies, one of 
our RRN colleagues highlighted that an important part of deepening and 
expanding the field has been the work of scholars from the south in cri- 
tiquing the dominance of scholars and researchers in the north. Not only 
did this critique provide room for new perspectives and the re-evaluation 
of key concepts, it also marked an important shift in critical forced migra- 
tion discourse. As one of our RRN colleagues explained: “The post-1989 
political situation also contributed to these developments. Focus on terror 
brought to the forefront the critique of the role of the global north in pro- 
ducing forced migrants in the south in the name of anti-terror operations. 
Pakistan and Iraq are burning instances of this.” 

Although our focus is on the impacts of the networks, the RRN did 
produce significant research products: forty-one workshops and confer- 
ences, six books, six special journal issues, forty-six separate journal arti- 
cles, eleven reports, four annotated bibliographies, a new online journal, 
and five conference presentations on the RRN research process. Training 
and mentoring students has been a priority throughout the project. Since 
2009, the RRN project has directly funded 132 students (117 graduate and 
fifteen undergraduate; eighty-eight Canadian and forty-four foreign stu- 
dents) from across disciplines to work under the supervision of leading 
scholars on emerging research issues and attend the IASFM conferences. 
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In summary, the impacts of the RRN can be measured in five areas: 
1) expansion of the field with new networks of researchers, practitioners, 
and policy actors created both regionally and globally; 2) generation of 
new knowledge on major issues in the field; 3) global mobilization of new 
and existing knowledge in accessible forms and formats; 4) training and 
mentoring of students to provide future leadership in the field; and 5) ad- 
vancement of the practices of global research and knowledge generation. 


Mapping the Challenges 


The RRN has experienced significant barriers and challenges, some allud- 
ed to above. The difficulties are very much linked to the achievements. The 
broader political, intellectual, cultural, and institutional contexts continue 
to shape how researchers in the north and south encounter and conduct 
research (see chapter 1). The relationships among the RRN andits partners 
are never outside the historical continuities that shape north-south rela- 
tions—and the sense that for many years, knowledge has been “trafficked” 
out of the south to the benefit of scholars, institutions, and funders in the 
north. As one of our colleagues frames it: “For a long time, the research 
agenda of forced migration was dominated by the scholars and thinkers 
from the global north. Researchers of the global south were expected to 
work on case studies that would support the meta-narratives produced in 
the north. However, with the influx of a new group of scholars from the 
global south in the last two decades that picture changed substantially ... 
They pointed out that categorization of forced migrants into rigid groups 
of refugees, IDPs, forced migrants, economic migrants, etc. is unhelpful 
to say the least. They also pointed out that forced migrants were always 
vulnerable people irrespective of whether the particular vulnerability 
came from poverty or a political situation within a society.” This context 
pushed some of our colleagues to focus their resources on intra-regional 
collaboration rather than on the north-south collaborations that research 
funders have been pushing for the past decade. They argued not only that 
intra-regional collaborations tended to be more productive and more mu- 
tually respectful, but also that such collaborations ensured that northern 
researchers would not continue to dominate knowledge production in the 
field of forced migration. Two of the chapters here focus on the formation 
of regional networks (see chapters 3 and 12). 
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While there was a general sense that the RRN could do more to de- 
mocratize and decentralize the production of knowledge in the field of 
forced migration, it was also acknowledged that the RRN’s global platform 
did create room for southern partners to connect and collaborate with 
one another. As one of our colleagues based at an institution in the glob- 
al south explained, the RRN has been central to their regional network's 
ability to strengthen dialogue with other southern partners beyond the 
region: “One of the good outcomes of the RRN is that it allowed us to enter 
in contact with other southern partners like ourselves, in fact, it's thanks 
to RRN that last week I was in India meeting with a partner there... RRN 
provided the possibility to develop south-south dialogues.” 

Structural and bureaucratic barriers have inhibited the full participa- 
tion of some partners, especially those in the south whose access to fund- 
ing is significantly more limited. Differential access to funding remains a 
major challenge in how research thinking, agendas, and collaborations are 
developed and taken up. What is more, it speaks to how vastly different 
the RRN experience has been for individual members of the network even 
at the institutional level (i.e., the network of research centres). Funding 
was flagged by most participants in our mapping of the network, particu- 
larly those in the global south and newly established centres in the north, 
as a major factor affecting their research agendas and collaborations. With 
most available funding distributed by agencies and foundations in the 
global north, there are limited pathways and structures for joint funding 
with institutions in the south. The problem of funding is tied to the fact that 
funding sources in the north for forced migration research are increasing- 
ly difficult to access, disproportionately focused on issues in the north, and 
as such largely out of reach for research institutions in the south (Chimni 
1998; Landau 2012; Oakes 2015). This inaccessibility of resources places 
enormous pressure on institutions in the south and affects their ability to 
develop and influence research agendas of their own. At the same time, as 
one colleague noted, influencing policy requires building local legitimacy: 
“If they (local grassroots organizations) want to have a policy influence, 
they cannot let anyone know they have been funded (from institutions 
in the north) otherwise it will look like foreign agents are meddling in 
domestic affairs. It’s not to say that your work (i.e., RRN) isn't important 
and couldn't be used here but disseminating through the RRN might be 
counter-productive (for local grassroots organizations). We also need to 
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be thinking though, who is it that you want to influence and how can you 
get a local voice to be saying these things because that is what is going to 
be heard; not a voice with a Canadian accent.” Southern colleagues were 
not only dissatisfied with the dearth of joint funding opportunities but 
also keen to highlight that the RRN's Canadian and international focus, 
and its focus to date on speaking to a global audience, did not do much for 
them regionally. There was a clearly articulated desire for the network to 
become more decentralized and to work from a more regional perspective. 
This raises a crucial question about how to be relevant and responsive to 
regional needs and contexts while at the same time functioning as a global 
platform for research, collaboration, and dissemination. It is a question 
that has broader application to research, policy, and practice in the field of 
refugee studies given that there are global and regional/local interests and 
contexts to consider. 


Overview of Sections and Contributions 


This edited volume asks RRN members to think about their work in a 
slightly different way than they are perhaps used to: it does not merely pres- 
ent a summary of what they did in their clusters and networks but rather 
showcases the lessons they have learned about the practice of networking 
and the value of working across disciplines, sectors, and regions—as well 
as the tensions involved in such partnerships. The book is organized into 
three sections: 1) Power and Politics in Refugee Research; 2) Emerging and 
Developing Research Approaches and Tools; and 3) Knowledge Produc- 
tion and the Ethics of Network Formation. 


Power and Politics in Refugee Research 


This section of the book focuses on the geopolitical contexts of refugee re- 
searchers and how those contexts influence the practice and understand- 
ing of research on forced migration. The relationships among researchers, 
civil society actors, and policymakers are considered, particularly the 
challenges that researchers face in the negotiations of these relationships 
across sectors. The murky process of influencing public policy through 
research and advocacy is addressed. Colleagues in the global south expe- 
rience unique difficulties in conducting their research and navigating the 
power imbalances and resource questions. They are also demonstrating 
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new approaches to generating knowledge on forced migration and the im- 
portance of drawing distinct areas of work into the conversation. 

In his chapter “Capacity, Complicity, and Subversion: Revisiting Col- 
laborative Refugee Research in an Era of Containment,” Loren B. Landau 
documents the challenges of conducting refugee research in Africa. He 
argues that the cross-continental research partnerships most researchers 
in the south rely upon to fund their work come with substantial risks of 
heightening inequality and of becoming complicit in the prevailing global 
strategies of migrant containment. Landau warns us that international re- 
search partnerships can simultaneously expose and (re)enact the inequal- 
ities, structural constraints, and historically conditioned power relations 
implicit in the production of knowledge; they can risk entrenching the 
very north-south dichotomies they seek to overcome. 

In “Rethinking Displacement: Transitional Justice and Forced Migra- 
tion Studies,” Nergis Canefe argues for the necessity of bringing the study 
of forced migration together with the study of transitional justice, espe- 
cially in the global south where the majority of the world’s dispossessed 
populations strive to survive. She insists on the need to build upon the 
knowledge of collaborative networks, scholarly and activist organizations, 
and practitioners in select locales in order to contribute to the study of 
human suffering induced by mass political violence in the hands of states 
turned against their own peoples. This includes examining the underly- 
ing social disenfranchisement, socio-economic predicaments, normative 
challenges, and rights of the displaced in the context of transitional justice 
projects enacted in postcolonial landscapes of nationhood. As such, estab- 
lishing connections of documentation and research that attend to the eth- 
ics of witnessing is essential. Her chapter provides a conceptual debate and 
an interdisciplinary foundation for such a framework to be established 
within the larger context of forced migration studies. 

Susan Kneebone documents the challenges and impacts of the Asia 
Pacific Forced Migration Connection (APFMC), which was launched with 
the support of the RRN in November 2013. She organized APFMC as a hub 
to bring together scholars of forced migration in Australia and the Asia 
Pacific region, which she describes as a contested and contentious space. 
Her chapter “The Asia Pacific Forced Migration Connection: Linking Ac- 
tivists, Advocates, and Academics” presents the political context of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and how the researchers 
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of APEMC have navigated the troubled geopolitical waters of the region. 
The chapter demonstrates the importance of researcher independence as 
well as the freedom to network widely and engage political and civil soci- 
ety actors through invited participation in roundtables, publications, and 
conference papers. 

The Borderless Higher Education for Refugees (BHER) project is an 
international partnership of Kenyan and Canadian universities and a 
Kenyan non-governmental organization that, with the support of the UN- 
HCR, provides post-secondary opportunities to students in the Dadaab 
refugee camp in northeastern Kenya. Dadaab is one of the largest and most 
insecure refugee camps in the world. Hyndman and Giles (2017) have doc- 
umented refugees’ educational needs in these situations, and the plan to 
develop a response was in the original RRN proposal. In their thoughtful 
chapter, “Transitions from Knowledge Networked to Knowledge Engaged: 
Ethical Tensions and Dilemmas from the Global to the Local,” Wenona 
Giles and Don Dippo—the leaders of BHER—document the challenges 
and opportunities for educators attempting to work within and across the 
social, political, economic, and cultural differences of the camps and the 
local communities. Drawing from the work of Hannah Arendt and post- 
colonial theory, the chapter presents a transformative model of education 
guided by ongoing efforts to enter into ethical student-teacher encounters. 

Finally, Paula Banerjee and Ranabir Samaddar dissect the discourse 
of security/insecurity in terms of migration, which they argue is the most 
contentious issue in the life of a nation. In their chapter “Insecure Nation, 
Insecure Migrant: Postcolonial Echoes from India’s Northeast,” they study 
the historical conditions that saw migration emerge as a matter of nation- 
alized security marked by collective violence and collective politics. Their 
case study is the region of Assam in northeast India and the complexity 
of forced migration across the borders in that area, where mobile pop- 
ulations are perceived as dangerous. The chapter demonstrates the deep 
colonial roots of violence in the region and how discourses of the military, 
social and physical insecurity, and the contentious politics of nationhood 
all combined to ensure security against mobile populations with women 
being particularly vulnerable. 
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Emerging and Developing Research Approaches and Tools 


The second section focuses on the development of research approaches 
and tools to enhance the study of situations of forced migration. From its 
inception in 2008, the RRN has been committed to finding equitable and 
accessible means and forms of knowledge mobilization, dissemination, 
and translation. Members were interested not only in how to collaborate 
on research but also how to share and communicate knowledge. We also 
debated what our collective contributions to the field of refugee studies 
might be, including interventions on the ethics and politics of knowledge 
production and how to teach forced migration and refugee issues. The 
chapters in this section focus on ethical, methodological, and practical 
questions related to the production and dissemination of knowledge in 
this field that raises pressing global concerns for policymakers, practi- 
tioners, and educators. 

Since 2013 an interdisciplinary team of social and computer scientists 
with NGO advisors based at Georgetown University and its Institute for 
the Study of International Migration (an RRN institutional partner) has 
been working on developing a simulation tool that could act as an early 
warning system to enable governments and international humanitarian 
organizations to formulate contingency plans, establish appropriate poli- 
cies, and deliver shelter, food, medicines and other supplies to areas likely 
to receive large numbers of refugees and displaced persons. In their chap- 
ter “Big Data and Early Warning of Displacement,” social scientist Susan 
F. Martin and computer scientist Lisa Singh review their research meth- 
odologies (including state-of-the-art information retrieval techniques) 
and identify the challenges (including the ethical issues) that need to be 
addressed in order to develop more timely and reliable evidence-based 
systems for detecting and forecasting forced migration. 

One of the regional networks supported by the RRN is the Canadian 
Association for Refugee and Forced Migration Studies (CARFMS). Since 
its launch with its first conference in 2008, CARFMS has been continually 
growing and developing its contributions to refugee research beyond the 
annual meetings. In the chapter “Building and Sustaining a Web Platform 
for Researchers, Teachers, Students, and Practitioners in the Field of Ref- 
ugee and Forced Migration Studies,” former CARFMS President James C. 
Simeon documents the development of CARFMS” Online Research and 
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Teaching Tools and Practitioners Forum (ORTT&PF), a multi-function- 
al online tool designed as a resource for the field of refugee and forced 
migration studies. A work in progress, it is an open access website that 
strives to provide information on the key terms, concepts, methods, and 
theories relevant to the field. A Practitioners’ Forum is intended to pro- 
vide a private online space where members can engage in conversations 
and debates. 

Documents leading up to the 2018 Global Compact on Refugees called 
for “better data about migration” (Guterres 2017, 4), data that is “reliable, 
comparable, and timely” (UNHCR 2018, 5). Demographers have long ad- 
vocated for a greater role in the scientific study of refugee and forced mi- 
gration; two of the world’s leading demographers, Ellen Percy Kraly and 
Mohammad Jalal Abbasi-Shavazi, make important contributions to this 
discussion in their chapter “The Promise and Potential of the Demography 
of Refugee and Forced Migration.” They demonstrate how demography 
can contribute toward a better understanding of refugees and forced mi- 
gration by focusing on levels and trends of displacement, characteristics of 
refugees, and pathways by which refugees and forced migrants adapt and 
are integrated into host societies. Demographic theory and population 
modelling are valuable tools to better understand the vulnerabilities and 
resiliencies of refugees and to inform the current debate by states about 
their mutual roles and responsibilities to refugees, migrants, and host 
communities. 

In their chapter “Disseminating Knowledge in the Digital Age: The 
Case of the Refugee Research Network,” William J. Payne and Michele 
Millard document the evolution of the RRN's knowledge mobilization 
strategies and particularly the use of social media tools in reaching out 
to different groups and disseminating research findings. When the RRN 
was formed in 2008, the website was envisioned as the main vehicle for 
dissemination; as new technologies emerged in the interim, the website 
came to exist in a dynamic relationship with the network's social media 
presence. The authors provide a guide to developing an engaged social 
media audience with commentaries on the utility of the different tools 
including some dos and don'ts. Drawing on the ten years of experience 
with the RRN, they offer insights into the opportunities and limitations of 
social media as a forum for engagement across multiple sectors. 
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Knowledge Production and the Ethics of Network Formation 


This section of the book examines the different kinds of partnerships that 
emerged within the broader RRN: global, cross-cultural, interdisciplinary. 
Contributions focus on the process of building these networks within the 
network and offer unique lessons learned from each case. Contributors 
reflect on: what networking and partnership mean; the difference that 
networking made to their research; how networking builds capacity; and 
the importance of different contexts to how partnerships and networks 
are built. It also examines the approach of working through clusters of 
researchers and assesses to what extent and in what ways this form of 
collaboration influenced the ability to see connections. A key organizing 
principle for the project was to connect seemingly disparate research 
interests, questions, and agendas—to draw from individual research 
programs and link together those scholars who were doing work that 
was related either quite directly or more implicitly. Contributions to this 
section reflect on the value of working as a research cluster and how to 
think about research as a network or unit. 

In their chapter “New, Emerging, Emerged? Navigating Agency, Tech- 
nology, and Organization in Developing the Emerging Scholars and Prac- 
titioners on Migration Issues (ESPMI) Network,” Brittany Lauren Wheeler 
and Petra Molnar provide an overview of ESPMI’s trajectory as a working 
group and network. They document the challenges and successes of: weav- 
ing together in-person and social media-based engagement; identifying 
and critiquing the network's mission; weighing the utility of institutional 
support and traditional funding sources; and maintaining momentum in 
endeavours that rely upon the contributions of a network of volunteers. 
ESPMI members felt a strong commitment to the field of refugee studies 
and sought a meaningful place to contribute. They focused primarily on 
initiatives that encouraged intergenerational, interdisciplinary, and other 
cross-boundary engagements. By identifying project-based work, estab- 
lishing a network of professional connections, and developing the oppor- 
tunity to publish and access research and initiatives, ESPMI has charted a 
largely grassroots course toward creating a space for scholarly and profes- 
sional support, especially regarding knowledge production by its members. 

In their chapter “What Constitutes Environmental Displacement? Chal- 
lenges and Opportunities of Exploring Connections across Thematically 
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Diverse Areas,” Pablo Bose and Elizabeth Lunstrum explore the successes 
and challenges of the RRN's Environmental Displacement cluster. This 
collaborative cluster brought together researchers from diverse locations 
and at different points of their academic careers to work on issues of 
common interest. Their reflections focus on four areas in particular: 1) 
the origins and structure of the networking model; 2) making the case 
for “environmentally induced displacement” as a substantive conceptual 
field, and their main organizing concept; 3) how the cluster enabled other 
interventions into knowledge production concerning this main organiz- 
ing concept; and 4) reflections on what has worked in this model and what 
remain as challenges moving forward. 

In her chapter “Bittersweet Symphony: Challenges and Lessons 
Learned from Network Building in Latin America,” Beatriz Eugenia 
Sánchez-Mojica traces both the development and the demise of the Latin 
American Network for Forced Migration (LANFM)/Red latino ameri- 
cana de migración forzada, reflecting on the “lights and the shadows” of 
the unfinished process. In 2010, at a workshop hosted by Roberto Vidal 
(Javeriana University) and Sánchez-Mojica (Los Andes University) in 
Bogotá, thirty academic and community researchers agreed to form the 
first ever network focused on forced migration in Latin America. The 
chapter documents four highly productive workshops and the successful 
hosting of the 2014 conference of the International Association for the 
Study of Forced Migration in Bogotá. However, in the absence of crucial 
resources, the network could not be sustained. Sánchez-Mojica suggests 
that the current context in Latin America is more propitious for collabo- 
rative research than it was in 2010 and sets out guidelines for the possible 
resumption of LANFM. 

Christina Clark-Kazak explores lessons learned in developing an inter- 
national network on research methodologies and knowledge production 
in forced migration. Her chapter “Partnering on Research Methodologies 
in Forced Migration: Challenges, Opportunities and Lessons Learned” 
describes both the successes and challenges of this network, with a view to 
contributing to more sustainable partnerships in the future. It highlights 
the importance of developing specific, concrete initiatives around which 
network members can rally and the need to take advantage of opportu- 
nities that present themselves, including by adding methodology activi- 
ties into existing initiatives and events. The group also learned about the 
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challenges of funding projects about methodology, in contrast to more 
traditional, empirically driven research collaborations. Moreover, despite 
an explicit focus on power and attempts to decolonize forced migration, 
the network still reflected and reproduced knowledge asymmetries that 
privileged participation from those in the global north. 

We are deeply grateful to our RRN colleagues for their thoughtful 
reflections on their work and for the guidance they provide to the field 
of forced migration studies as it continues to negotiate partnerships of 
knowledge production in a geopolitical context of immense inequality. 
Their contributions guide us through valuable lessons learned as they 
managed significant challenges in striving to achieve ethical practices in 
research and networking. These colleagues offer strategies and tools to 
those researchers and practitioners who share our commitment to the fair 
and equitable generation of knowledge in Appadurai’s (2000) tradition of 
“strong internationalization.” 


Notes 


We are indebted to Wesley Oakes, a former doctoral student at York University, who 
conducted the research and wrote the RRN Mapping Report (2015) upon which we are 
drawing here. 


1  www.refugeeresearch.net. 
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SECTION 1 


Power and Politics in Refugee Research 
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Capacity, Complicity, and Subversion: 
Revisiting Collaborative Refugee 
Research in an Era of Containment 


Loren B. Landau 


Introduction 


Power imbalances are intrinsic to every social relation. In research or 
teaching collaborations spanning geographic and economic divides, these 
imbalances can be acute. There are often benefits of such partnerships— 
new data, louder voices, effective advocacy—but there may also be a high 
price to pay. Indeed, the most lasting consequence of such collaborations 
may be to legitimize the presence, perspectives, and budgets of relatively 
empowered scholars and institutions. Ideally partners are aware of privi- 
lege and work towards equity in ways that erode long-standing structural 
and institutional constraints. As the introduction makes clear, this was 
the primary goal of the Refugee Research Network (RRN). However, such 
explicit self-awareness is rare and there are times when that awareness 
is absent or privilege is expressly overlooked. This oversight, combined 
with misaligned expectations and incentives, can ultimately disempower 
precisely those the relationships ostensibly aim to assist (cf. Cooke and 
Kothari 2001). A deluge of resources flowing into refugee and migration 
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research due to the “European migration crisis” will likely heighten these 
risks. This chapter explains why this may be and offers suggestions for 
how groups with fundamentally different and inequitable endowments 
can interact in ways that are just, sustainable, and mutually beneficial to 
themselves and the populations they serve: students and displaced people. 

With increased Western and donor interest in migration within Af- 
rica and the Middle East, pressure for translocal research partnerships is 
growing. Motivations include, inter alia, the neo-imperialist (attempting 
to generate data to frame migration prevention interventions [see Curzi 
2016]), the paternalistic (building capacity at poor universities), and the 
scholarly (how to better assess translocal processes). More politically cor- 
rect engagements lean towards the paternalistic and political: aiming to 
level scholarly playing fields by enabling marginalized partners to shape a 
global research agenda and improve research quality. They also frequently 
seek to relay southern perspectives to northern policymakers and schol- 
ars.' These are important and potentially worthy objectives inasmuch as 
they improve the quality of scholarly teaching and research while address- 
ing (or at least seeking to) the “dual imperative” in refugee research: mak- 
ing an academic contribution while meeting ethical obligations to assist 
the often-vulnerable populations on which we build our professional suc- 
cess (see Jacobsen and Landau 2003). 

However well meaning, research partnerships also come with sub- 
stantial risks of heightening inequality and becoming complicit in global 
strategies of migrant containment.’ Insufficient funding, administrative 
hiccups, shifting interests, or an ill-informed choice of partners all play 
a part—although these are by no means unique to cross-continental col- 
laborations. There are also factors at once distinct and more fundamental 
behind these shortcomings. International research partnerships enact and 
expose the inequalities, structural constraints, and historically condi- 
tioned power relations implicit in the production of knowledge. These in- 
clude unequal resource endowments and discordant incentive structures 
and funding schemes. As Zingerli (2010, 222) suggests, “research partner- 
ships are not an easy remedy for inherent asymmetries and inequalities.” 
Indeed, partnerships risk entrenching some of the north-south dichoto- 
mies they seek to overcome (see Standing and Taylor 2009). 

With increased pressure for collaboration due to northern funding 
regimes and African scholars’ need for recognition and resources, African 
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scholars frequently trade their most valuable international currency— 
legitimacy and local insight—for financial resources, travel opportunities, 
and prestige.’ But these exchanges may work against the long-term suc- 
cess of southern partners in satisfying the dual imperative: contributing to 
scholarship while addressing real world problems. Northern scholars may 
recognize and work against these trends and Africans may find creative 
subterfuges, but the general trend is nonetheless worth debating. In an 
era where Europe—in particular—is funding substantial research projects 
across Africa with the goal of preventing migrants and refugees from “es- 
caping” the continent, the risks go beyond entrenching academic inequali- 
ty. By responding to Europe’s obsession with containment, cross-continen- 
tal partnerships risk not only distorting local research agendas but doing so 
in ways that may ultimately work against the populations we study. 

Many of the challenges faced in refugee or displacement research net- 
works echo north-south academic relations generally. Nonetheless, dis- 
placement research is infused with distinguishing forms of politics and 
ethics. Indeed, the field’s close ties to practitioner communities—direct 
service providers, donors, humanitarian agencies, advocacy groups— 
reinforces two enduring inequalities and distortions within partnerships 
and transnational collaborations: 


e The structural position of northern and southern research- 
ers means that northern researchers can convert infor- 
mation generated through policy-oriented projects into 
scholarly outputs while offering critical perspectives from 
the security of tenured offices. Yet the emphasis on promot- 
ing “local insight into local problems” often fixes scholars 
geographically and analytically. Moreover, for reasons 
described below, local scholars are often wary of overtly 
criticizing the officials or agencies supporting their salaries. 
For those working in the south—particularly in acutely un- 
der-resourced African universities—needs for funding and 
policy recognition reinforce a dependence on policy actors. 


e An emphasis on global governance and international best 
practices inadvertently positions people at the centre of 
international cooperation as the collective voice. In most 
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cases this means northern partners become the voice for 
southern actors whose language is too fragmented and par- 
ticularistic to be globally legible. In an era in which global 
governance concerns are dominated by a containment com- 
pulsion, this may mean southern scholars are increasingly 
caught between the Scylla of irrelevance and inaction and 
the Charybdis of complicity. 


Perspectives on African Displacement Research 


Before continuing, a few qualifications are in order. First, I am concerned 
here almost exclusively with work based in the social sciences rather than 
the natural sciences or more applied fields (e.g., social work, law, and en- 
gineering). Second, for my purposes, northern universities are schools in 
Europe, Australia, or North America. Southern ones are those elsewhere 
in countries characterized as middle or low income. There is enormous 
diversity within both north and south (see Mouton 2010), but it is the re- 
search collaborations spanning this divide that concern me here. My per- 
spective is informed largely by my experience with sub-Saharan African 
universities and work at a South African institution. My colleagues and I 
are often nominated as “southern” partners despite South Africa's relative 
wealth, which privileges us vis-a-vis the rest of the continent. Nonethe- 
less, I hope others from the continent will consider this something of a 
southern perspective on partnerships, perspectives that remain “few and 
far between” (Bradley 2006, 4). 

My comments here are intentionally general and imprecise. Other 
chapters in this collection offer more concrete examples and insights (see 
chapters 3, 4, and 12). This chapter refines comments I made in a similar 
forum half a dozen years ago in a paper initially commissioned by the 
Refugee Research Network (RRN).* The discussion has continued since 
then, and I have noted a growing awareness among some “northern” part- 
ners regarding the nature of partnership. In many instances, these simply 
translate into higher levels of frustration given the structural obstacles we 
all face. Moreover, while many universities have become more aware of the 
hazards of partnership, the political economy of knowledge production 
has shifted in dangerous ways given the large-scale commitment from 
the United States and Europe—two of the largest donors to humanitarian 
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action and research—to create a global technology of containment (see 
Landau 2019). 


Revisiting the Dual Imperative in Refugee Research 
and the Political Economy of Knowledge Production 


In 2003, Karen Jacobsen and I argued that most displacement related re- 
search seeks to influence agencies and governments to develop more effec- 
tive responses. This orientation stems in part from our research subjects, 
whose experience of violent conflict, displacement, and human rights vio- 
lations compels us to work—whether from compassion, charity, or self-in- 
terest—to reduce their burdens and vulnerability. Many of us remain 
swayed by David Turton’s (1996, 96) admonition that research into suffer- 
ing can only be justified if alleviating that suffering is an explicit objective. 

While concerned with refugees’ rights and welfare, university-based 
scholars typically premise research on a belief that sound inquiry can 
and should serve multiple masters. Indeed, for those facing disciplinary 
tenure committees, scholarly audits, or publication demands, policy 
recommendations are never enough. Moreover, for universities to offer 
critical thought and reflection on the local and global societies of which 
they are part, they must also reserve distinct space for non-policy orient- 
ed research, theorization, and provocation (see Rodgers 2004; Bakewell 
2008). It is encouraging to see questions of displacement gaining increased 
prominence in expressly scholarly fields like economics, political science, 
and anthropology within Europe and North America. This has not been 
the case across much of Africa. If anything, African-based migration re- 
search has become increasingly policy or activist oriented. 

The relative absence of African (and other) voices from scholarly de- 
bates diminishes our understanding of the world while allowing a relative- 
ly privileged, geographically concentrated group of scholars to set global 
academic agendas. Even if the majority of the world’s refugees and mi- 
grants and the bulk of the humanitarian interventions are located in the 
south, southern-based scholars are hard to find in the leading (i.e., most 
broadly cited) scholarly journals on the topic. Even more infrequently 
does their work on displacement appear in disciplinary journals or inter- 
disciplinary outlets oriented towards the academy. Where they appear, it 
is usually through country case studies or as secondary authors. Rarely do 
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they proffer multi-sited comparative studies; even more infrequently do 
they include multiple countries. One must dig deep to find a theoretical- 
ly informed critique of aid modalities, concepts, or academic theory and 
methods written by an African scholar working at a southern institution. 
While northern scholars may struggle to justify more practical work, Af- 
rican-based researchers often remain excluded—or exclude themselves— 
from anything but case studies and policy driven reports. 

The highly localized orientation and limited conceptual vocabulary 
of African-based refugee research can be explained by a set of interrelated 
circumstances: 1) extended isolation from global scholarly publications 
and dialogues; 2) the limited amount of course work required to complete 
advanced degrees, particularly those who have conducted work within 
the British system; and 3) the practical orientation of many African uni- 
versities and state-funded research organizations. Due to these and addi- 
tional factors described below, scholars trained and working at African 
universities often express a limited impulse to produce for anyone other 
than a local audience or audience concerned with the particularities of 
specific cases. When provided chances to define questions that are more 
conceptual or theoretically promising, few of the African-based scholars 
with whom I have collaborated take the opportunity to do so. Instead, 
their inquiries are typically framed by policy issues or immediate nor- 
mative concerns. The idea of conducting “demand-led research” in which 
southerners are asked only to drive research that can solve pressing social 
problems or otherwise “unleash southern potential” risks reinforcing this 
tendency (see Nair and Menon 2002). 

The strict local and policy focus also compromises one of African 
scholars’ most significant comparative advantages: the ability to identify 
what might be invisible or inexplicable to outsiders, where local empirics 
challenge global presuppositions either practical or scholarly. Consequent- 
ly, collaborations often see southern scholars generating data on narrowly 
defined topics while northern scholars synthesize, analyze, and theorize 
(see Zeleza 1996; Chimni 2009). Schweigman and van der Werf (1994) call 
this the Ganuza dilemma. The absence of a strong or unified southern 
intellectual agenda creates the space/necessity for northern partners to 
dominate decision-making and research directions. Encouraging south- 
ern partners to collect and relay “local knowledge” further incentivizes 
deep, sometimes myopic, local engagement. At an immediate level this 
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may satisfy all involved, but it does little to overturn northern dominance 
of global academic discourse. As discussed below, a range of institutional 
factors further reinforces this status quo. 

Conceptual and theoretical narrowness are by no means unique to 
forced migration research, but the topic itself further limits the scope of 
our inquiry. A field founded to satisfy a humanitarian and academic im- 
pulse and supported by policy or rights-oriented funding, refugee research 
has conceptually encircled itself. Rather than drawing extensively on the 
insights of other fields—and thereby contributing to them—self identified 
refugee researchers focus almost exclusively on displaced peoples, their 
activities, and interventions oriented exclusively towards them. In many 
cases, researchers draw on (and speak to) literature that is similarly blin- 
kered in ways that work against contributions to established disciplines. 
Instead, we see the repeated focus on refugee vulnerability, exploitation, 
and bureaucratic ineptitude. Our tendency to see refugee rights and wel- 
fare as the sole, important outcome also leads us to ignore interests and 
actions that may indirectly prejudice (or promote) the displaced. This is 
especially true in the global south where refugees may have distinct, but 
by no means uniquely acute, vulnerabilities (see Kihato and Landau 2016). 


Thinking Locally, Acting Globally? 


Beyond generating scholarly work, many north-south partnerships aim 
to channel information from where refugees are (i.e., the south) to the 
northern policymakers and organizations behind the global humani- 
tarian enterprise. This is an important function and one potentially well 
served by collaborations with representatives strategically placed around 
the world. Nonetheless, such relationships are not without their shortcom- 
ings and risks, four of which I raise here. First, they presume research is a 
powerful tool for achieving policy change. Second, they typically suppose 
substantial and unproblematic gains of channelling southern voices to 
policymakers in the north. Third, inasmuch as the previous two points are 
true, such collaborations effectively generate institutional configurations 
where northern scholars choose and shape the southern voices that get 
heard. Lastly—and building on points made above—the framing of much 
new migration research may well make Africans complicit in an emerging 
containment regime. 
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First, does research influence policy change? Sound research design, 
representative sampling, and objectivity may be the hallmarks of good 
academic and policy-oriented research, but there are often only weak 
correlations between research quality and practical influence. Even when 
research is commissioned or funded by governments and aid agencies, 
it is often ignored if the recommendations are politically or financially 
inconvenient. This is clearly not limited to displacement research; all re- 
search is more likely be used if it confirms existing principles or furthers 
policymakers and advocates” interests (Argyris 1982; Feldman and March 
1981). Moreover, given the pace at which humanitarian interventions are 
planned, by the time good research is ready to share, we are often left 
fighting yesterday's policy battles. Researchers able to offer shiny, cleverly 
packaged solutions score newspaper and television coverage in ways that 
help their careers far more than those they claim to aid. African scholars 
are rarely able to package their work in these ways—nor should they—and 
their recommendations and critiques often get overshadowed by global 
perspectives that may have little local relevance. 

Faced with researchers” frustrations at their work being ignored and 
funders’ anxiety that their investments are coming to naught, the typical 
response has been to spend more money on dissemination and develop 
ever more elaborate strategies for getting policymakers and researchers 
in the same room. This has produced some successes—but precious few 
given the time, energy, and money put into it. Indeed, there are reasons 
to doubt whether such research initiatives can produce substantial policy 
change in their lifespan. Where it does produce change, it likely will come 
only by capitalizing on opportunity windows opened by circumstances 
well beyond our control. That African policymaking processes are often 
so obtuse and arbitrary—or shaped by donors and international organi- 
zations—means that the kind of forums and initiatives used in Europe or 
North America are unlikely to drive policy exchange. Instead, they may be 
formed to legitimize government decisions or as a tool for northern policy 
influence (via their southern partners) as has been the case regarding the 
dissemination of particular norms around trafficking and border man- 
agement (Segatti 2011a). The use of the media to mobilize public opinion 
may be equally unsuccessful where the press is controlled or largely irrel- 
evant (as is public opinion in policymaking). 
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Rather than throw more money at dissemination, we should shift 
thinking about research use in important ways: instead of simply produc- 
ing more sophisticated work on policy outcomes, we need to better un- 
derstand policymaking processes. There has already been some work on 
policymaking around refugee concerns (see, for example, Schmidt 2008; 
Handmaker 2001; Segatti 2011b). This is important, but we must go fur- 
ther. As with many other aspects of refugee related research, we are over- 
ly bound by our focus on displacement and the humanitarian space. In 
many instances, the policies that matter will not be about migration, per 
se, and may only tangentially mention refugees and migrants (see Landau 
and Amit 2014). As such, we must complement our work on humanitarian 
issues with analyses of housing, agriculture, security, and a range of other 
issues and an effort to understand (a) how these policies intersect with 
our concerns and (b) how those policies are made and how they might 
be proactively reformed. This means not only nesting forced migration 
research within broader migration studies, but actively identifying and 
exploring intersections between forced migration and other fields of in- 
quiry. This does not mean losing our focus but may instead mean forging 
collaborations with the substantial number of scholars working in these 
areas. While more careful analysis of policymaking processes may dis- 
abuse us of our often-naive notions of how policy is made (and our ability 
to influence it), those continuing this campaign will have better strategies 
for doing so. 


Channelling African Voices 


Speaking of policy influence, forced migration studies places a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on global governance, donor policies, and international 
organizations. There is value in working at this level, but the most immedi- 
ate and important changes will be achieved through local and regional (or 
even sub-regional) initiatives. Even where there are sensible modifications 
to existing regional or international instruments, such global frameworks 
provide protection only when supported by highly specific national and 
sub-regional dynamics: the local politics, not the principles, of protection 
are what typically matters most (see Kihato and Landau 2016). However, 
Scholey (2006) argues (in her work on peace building and human security) 
that where research is framed in policy terms, it is typically informed by 
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global or northern policy concerns, rather than the immediate, concrete 
problems facing communities grappling with armed conflict. This has 
been the case for our field, where discussions of UN reform, resettlement, 
international legal frameworks, and the global aid regime have shaped 
research agendas in ways that exclude local meanings of those terms or 
other issues of relatively greater importance. Obsessions with the global 
migration and refugee compacts or the “European refugee crisis” are yet 
further examples. 

Rather than supporting our research interests, our relationships have 
generated a kind of coercive isomorphism: we either fall in line with oth- 
ers’ agendas or we risk losing much needed financial support. Where so 
many new research projects across Africa are expressly oriented towards 
generating data for European policymakers, there are particular dangers 
of complicity. Undoubtedly, improving our understanding of African 
migration and displacement can be valuable. I, for one, have long advo- 
cated the need to promote African-based interventions that can aid and 
absorb those who move by choice or compulsion. However, when the data 
is intended to feed European efforts to discourage movements within or 
out of Africa, Africa-based scholars may quickly become complicit in an 
enormous and highly funded containment apparatus.* A call for increased 
attention to local political processes and other local dynamics (social, eco- 
nomic, etc.) gives cause to question just how useful networks and efforts 
are to influence global policymaking. While many value participating in 
high level dialogues, we must recognize that international laws and pol- 
icies (and often even domestic ones) may make little difference to most 
migrants. More than a decade ago, Chimni (1998, 352-6) persuasively ar- 
gued that the field had been wilfully apolitical and asocial in its approach 
to improving refugees” lives and refugee-related scholarship. While there 
have been some improvements, we could and should go further. This 
means looking closer by complementing global generalizations with local 
or regional perspectives. 

Returning again to the symbolic value attached to information reveals 
an additional dimension of collaboratively generated knowledge. In some 
instances, northern institutions” imprimatur enhances a finding's cred- 
ibility and the likelihood that it will be considered. For many years, the 
City of Johannesburg hired British and American consultants to provide 
models from London, New York, or other first world cities. More recently, 
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the UNHCR in Pretoria has begun building intervention programs on 
a two-week research project by the Women's Refugee Committee while 
largely ignoring years of locally generated research. If policy influence is 
the goal, there may be instances where southern researchers must rein- 
force the northern experts” power in global debate, swallow their pride, 
and hand over results to those who will get heard. 

While we can accept partnership and invisibility as the price we pay 
for influence, the issue here is a simple one: as long as these partnerships 
continue to depend on northern partners to set the research agenda, man- 
age funding, and provide legitimacy, southern-based scholars will rare- 
ly have the opportunity to participate in global dialogues on their own 
terms. That information is so frequently relayed via northern partners (or 
synthesized and then presented by them) only furthers the imbalance. 
Most obviously, northern scholars are in a position to act as gatekeepers, 
filtering out “noise” by silencing those who work against their agendas and 
presenting only that information which they find convincing, relevant, or 
otherwise suitable. (As a scholar working in South Africa, I confess to 
excluding local and regional voices from joint projects where I felt they 
were misguided or counterproductive. This is a similarly damaging form 
of paternalism that can only be countered through dialogue and radical 
generosity.) While refugees and others may benefit in some way from en- 
gagements done under these auspices—notwithstanding the points raised 
above—the work of southern scholars inadvertently confirms northern 
scholars’ position as experts, theorists, and the most powerful critics. It is, 
after all, northern scholars who choose and shape the southern voices that 
are being heard. Given the increasingly powerful position that experts 
play in international humanitarianism (see Barnett 2011), these further 
academic and global political hierarchies. 

Some will undoubtedly respond that as unfortunate as northern in- 
volvement may be, this is the price scholars pay. However, trading visibility 
and autonomy for policy influence is no guarantee of success. Across much 
of the south, political authorities view northern involvement in research 
projects as nefarious neo-imperialism. In some instances, the presence of 
northern partners (even if they are living and working in the south) can 
cause work to be summarily dismissed as a product of meddling outsiders. 
In the worst circumstances, a reasonable policy option may be partially 
or completely stigmatized if it becomes conceptually linked to political 
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outsiders or foreigners. The consequences are likely to depend heavily 
on local political systems, the timbre of civil society-state relations, and 
the qualitative content and strategies surrounding other advocacy issues. 
That said, where authorities are looking for reasons to ignore unflattering 
analyses, donors’ insistence on branding can work against their stated 
objective of policy change. If we accept that local or national policies are 
equally (or more) important than global frameworks, we must take these 
politics seriously. 

I am increasingly convinced that effective policy influence demands 
a twofold adjustment. On the one hand, we need to understand and work 
to influence policy at the intersections of the “humanitarian space” with 
other policy fields whether those of urban management, environmental 
science, or health and nutrition. On the other, we need to “go local.” In- 
ternational law, global policy, and multilateral donors are important, but 
substantive policy change in that realm is hard to achieve and its effects 
are dilatory and diffuse. We need to seek solidarities on multiple scales, 
largely with those empowered to make structural or political changes. 
In most cases, these are people and interests outside of the humanitari- 
an community. The “low-hanging fruit” are often at the national or even 
sub-national level, where change is both easier to achieve and more likely 
to produce immediate effects. This demands a level of critical local litera- 
cy, not local knowledge mobilized for global interests. As such, we must be 
acutely aware of how partnerships towards these ends can both endanger 
our efforts to influence policy and marginalize the voices and autonomy 
of southern partners. 


Reshaping Partnerships 


Responding to the dual-imperative for refugee research in the south—or 
at least in Africa—means confronting the political economy of knowledge 
production and recognizing the limits of scholarship in achieving changes 
in policy and practice. As scholars, there are limits to what we can do 
about general funding patterns and the fragility of scholarship across sub- 
Saharan Africa. Yet if we are serious about building African capacity and 
influence, we ought to carefully consider the nature of interaction and the 
intended and unintentional outcomes of our north-south partnerships. 
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The following are a series of practical steps that can help improve research 
generated in the south and the success of future collaborations. 

Take Small Steps Wisely: Research consortia partners are often select- 
ed more for their geography and ability to legitimize collaboration than 
their intellectual interests or endowments. The results include motley 
crews that lack focus, have little personal rapport, and struggle internally 
for resources. While not always avoidable, more energy spent in selecting 
partners and greater upfront openness about objectives, resources, and ex- 
pected outcomes can help ensure more fruitful collaboration. Even in ex- 
isting networks, there are benefits of starting small with concrete projects 
involving relatively few partners. This may help avoid a “lowest common 
denominator” approach to research and the kind of pressure where south- 
ern partners are overwhelmed by a dominant “northern” or comparative 
agenda that marginalizes the value of small-scale research (this is the kind 
of tyranny of consensus that Cooke and Kothari outline). As “The Nairobi 
Report” suggests, successful small-scale collaborations can be the base for 
broader projects managed by people who have established a functional 
and productive working relationship (British Academy 2006). Whenev- 
er possible, these partnerships should be forged as early possible. Once a 
project has been conceptualized (or a funding proposal submitted), the 
die is cast: no matter how much an ancillary partner may “push back,” the 
parameters are already established. 

Open the Gates: Partnerships should be at once more specific and more 
broadly conceived. Collaborations between a refugee studies person in the 
north and a refugee studies person in the south will tend to reproduce or 
strengthen existing knowledge and presuppositions with additional case 
study materials. Given the close connection of policy and the field, this 
limits the work’s audience and its potential scholarly impact. It may also 
reinforce a global hierarchy of knowledge production. Both enhancing 
our research agenda and broadening our policy impact demands build- 
ing links with people outside of the humanitarian field. These people can 
provide both technical expertise and insights and, equally importantly, 
connections to policymakers outside our comfortable stovepipes and silos. 
In the long term, this can open new funding sources and break the close 
and potentially damaging dyads of refugee researchers and practitioners. 

Fences Make Good Neighbours: Alternatively, call a spade a spade. Too 
many north-south collaborations are shrouded in the politically correct 
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language of partnership, a fiction that disguises inherent inequalities with 
the relationships and differences in objectives and endowments. To ad- 
dress these, there should be a full assessment of the participants’ resources 
and objectives from the get-go. In instances where objectives differ sub- 
stantially, project leaders should walk away or consider devolving financial 
resources to allow individuals or small groups to continue work. Where 
this is not possible, partners should define their roles from the beginning. 
If this means southern partners are to act as research assistants and data 
generators, so be it. At least they will know where they stand and the risks 
and benefits associated with their position. Full accountability and trans- 
parency in budgeting and planning will also help southern partners to 
assess the degree to which they are partners or participants. 

Live within Our Means: To secure funding, applicants often make 
elaborate claims about their scholarly and practical impact. This may win 
grants, but it often levies too many demands on overcommitted partners 
who will not be fully compensated for their time. A series of smaller proj- 
ects that require less ongoing participation may ultimately be more likely to 
be completed and cost effective. The heavy demand for policy influence at 
all stages of research also draws scholars uncomfortably close to the policy 
community, sacrificing autonomy and reinforcing a consultancy culture. 

Pay the Bills; Pay in Advance: Partnerships must recognize that south- 
ern partners’ participation in research collaborations is often as much (or 
more) about securing financial resources as intellectual inquiry or policy 
impact. To encourage substantive collaboration and scholarship, budgets 
must consider the full cost of involvement. Where long-term partnership 
is desired, support must cover scholars’ university salaries and other op- 
portunity costs associated with such participation. It must also provide the 
research infrastructure required to conduct the work (e.g., travel, logistics, 
printers) and the somewhat extortionate overheads African universities 
typically charge on funds they manage (in exchange for managing them 
poorly) (see British Academy 2006, 10). If such payments are prohibitive, 
alternative arrangements may be considered such as short-term and high- 
ly focused writing retreats or other fora in which partners are able to ded- 
icate—albeit for a short period—their full attention to a given project or 
collaborative initiative. 
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Buy Local: Inasmuch as policy influence remains an objective, greater 
emphasis should be placed on building relationships with local advoca- 
cy organizations and with partners outside of the refugee field. Although 
there are reasons why southern scholars may not wish to be publicly as- 
sociated with policy critics, where the options for such associations exist 
they are likely to produce more immediate change and at least partially 
avoid channelling information to northern institutions in ways that en- 
hance their expertise and voice. 

Replant and Replenish: Senior scholars across Africa have strong in- 
centives for monopolizing fields in their respective countries. It is typically 
these people who attract international attention and get drawn into global 
or multi-region partnerships. This both fortifies their dominance of local 
scholarship and lessens the likelihood of full participation in collaborative 
initiatives. Insisting on the independent participation of doctoral students 
and early career scholars can help to multiply the voices being heard both 
in and out of their respective countries. This will especially be the case 
if such participation enables scholars to gain experience in proposal and 
grant writing and research management, skills that will ultimately pro- 
vide them with a level of autonomy (see chapter 10). As with other aspects 
of collaborations, selection for participation should be done carefully and 
transparently to avoid providing senior scholars with further patronage 
opportunities. Care must also be taken as such arrangements are poten- 
tially paternalistic and risk creating imbalances where senior scholars in 
the north are working with less established scholars elsewhere. 

You Get What You Negotiate: African and other southern scholars of- 
ten underestimate their importance to northern researchers” legitimacy, 
research funding, and ability to do research. While there are some risks 
to doing so, African scholars are often able to play on northerners’ liberal 
sensitivities and genuine desire for collaboration to assert their interests 
and demands. If such negotiations fail, southern scholars should walk 
away or be clever enough to realize what they are getting into. While we 
must honour our commitments, we must also ensure that even the most 
unequal relationships become mutually beneficial. If this requires slyness 
or subterfuge, so be it. Some of the most effective and radical forms of 
social change have started with little more. 
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Notes 


1 See Bradley 2006; Katz and Martin (1997); Baud 2002; Zingerli 2010. For more general 
critiques, Zeleza 1996. 


2 Fora broader discussion of this theme, see Haraway 1991. 
3 See Freschi 2011. 
4 An earlier version of this chapter was published as Landau 2012. 


5 For more on Europe’s efforts to develop containment technologies, see Knoll and de 
Weiker 2016; Brachet 2016; and Perrin 2012. 
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Rethinking Displacement: Transitional 
Justice and Forced Migration Studies 


Nergis Canefe 


Introduction 


This article investigates a critical set of intersections between mass polit- 
ical violence, dispossession/displacement, transitional justice, politics of 
regime transformation, and human rights law. In the field of forced mi- 
gration studies, displacement and dispossession-related restorative justice 
projects—and more specifically, issues such as right of return, compen- 
sation, and amelioration of state-induced ills for displaced peoples—are 
emerging as new areas of examination. Traditionally speaking, however, 
forced migration and transitional justice are two areas of scholarship 
attended by different academic communities. Similarly, often separate 
groups of activists and victims’ advocates, scholars, jurists, policymakers, 
agencies, and donors address causes of concern and strategies pertaining 
to each area disparately. In the following pages, I assert that it is both pos- 
sible and necessary to bring together the work done by these various actors 
and groups. In this vein, I highlight the benefits of conjoining these two 
approaches to dispossession, dismemberment from the national polity, 
and resultant experiences pertaining to displacement-induced human suf- 
fering. In order to point out future possibilities of this envisaged synergy, I 
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offer a critical discussion of select works on transitional justice as they re- 
late to forced migration and vice versa. Here, it is essential to note that the 
suggestions and findings articulated in this chapter are in tandem with the 
insights offered by Loren B. Landau on the issue of collaborative research 
(see chapter 1), as well as the urgent call for paying closer attention to the 
links between chronic state criminality and forced migration that Paula 
Banerjee and Ranabir Samaddar make in this volume (see chapter 5). It 
would also be pertinent to suggest that the conversation led by Christina 
Clark-Kazak (see chapter 13) on cross-disciplinary dialogue and ethical 
commitments to working with human suffering fits well with the spirit of 
this particular quest for establishing synergies of knowledge production 
and knowledge dissemination. 

The nexus of transitional justice and forced migration studies could 
be approached from multiple angles and perspectives: empirical and 
theoretical, analytical and normative, historical and contemporary, 
local, regional, and global. Here I urge that regardless of the angle taken, 
we must pay close attention to the historical fault lines pertaining to 
structural inequalities, imposed divisions, and violently secured borders, 
which reveal dynamics of power struggles between states and their own 
people. This point is particularly important regarding the neocolonialist 
and late-Orientalist tendencies that exist in the depiction of global refugee 
crises. The politics of studying historical and social transformations in the 
global south are such that forced migration movements create an aura of 
perpetual or at least chronic crises in the postcolonial and postimperial 
geographies of modern statehood. In this context, analyzing mass 
dispossession of political subjects in post-conflict settings runs the risk 
of becoming an end in and of itself. Indeed, forced migration studies have 
long suffered from an oversight caused by a determined concentration of 
scholarship on numbers and short-term survival strategies. As a result 
important aspects of dispossession—such as duties and responsibilities 
of states and non-state actors, politico-legal aspects of forced migration 
movements, interventions of civic bodies, international organizations, 
and normative changes in the wider field of human rights law as they 
relate to displacement, societal peace-making, and political justice—are 
often overlooked. 
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Methodological Interventions 


The study of mass political violence created by states turning against their 
own peoples requires an interdisciplinary effort. Analyses of underlying 
causes of social disfranchisement, socioeconomic predicaments leading 
to marginalization and targeting of select groups, challenges pertaining 
to remembrance of violence, and restoration of the rights of the displaced 
all fall under the purview of this effort. These events and processes almost 
always take place in the context of transitional justice projects enacted in 
postcolonial/neocoloniallandscapes. Essential to these kinds of endeavours 
is the establishment of connections between documentation of violence, 
deliberation on its causes, and research keen to understand patterns, as 
well as an overall awareness of the ethics of witnessing when academics 
engage with human suffering. To this end, we must first determine the 
reasons for the largely single-focus study of forced migration despite the 
fact that it could not be isolated from sociopolitical and economic factors 
and processes. This act of contextualization is essential to develop a 
counter-discourse on forced migration. 

To this end, this chapter is divided into three sections. The first sec- 
tion canvasses theoretical exercises that identify patterns and unique 
approaches to forced migration that differ from dominant practices and 
debates on the subject. This is done in the specific context of linking tran- 
sitional justice projects with forced migration in the global south. The 
second section engages with lessons learned from post-conflict restorative 
justice projects and their specificities in select regions as these relate to 
forced migration. It is often the powerful rather than weak postcolo- 
nial states that experience mass political violence related displacements. 
Of these, here I reflect on the post-conflict experiences of the displaced 
populations in select cases to underline the innate relationship between 
societal and political justice and to reiterate the detrimental effects of 
dispossession and forced movement for society at large. The last section 
presents a critical debate on the concept of mobility in its application to 
the forced migration and transitional justice studies nexus as a burgeon- 
ing field. In particular, I examine non-conventional approaches to forced 
migration, conundrums pertaining to statelessness, ethics of witnessing, 
and profitable intersections between qualitative and quantitative research. 
My observations support the need for developing in-depth knowledge of 
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the disparity, disjuncture, and at times abyss that exists between the in- 
strumentalized and orderly realm of transitional justice studies as they 
are often practiced in the global north and the complicated and layered 
realities of post-conflict histories pertaining to forced migration in the 
global south (see chapter 5 for an examination of struggles over security 
and nationhood in India's Northeast). 


Of the People, By the People, For the People? Sixty 
Shades of Dispossession 


The “unwanted peoples,” refugees, exiled and displaced populations, state- 
less peoples, and other subjects of forced migration have always played a 
significant role in the economic, political, and social life of sovereign states 
(see chapter 5). Since 1945, millions of people have been subjected to par- 
titions, forced population exchanges, purges, and cleansings as part of the 
nation-building processes in the postcolonial and later neocolonial world 
orders (Hansen 2003; Castles et al. 2013). However, the majority of the 
people who suffered and continue to suffer such fates are rarely captured 
by the legal definition of refuge/refugee/asylum (Goodwin-Gill 2014). 
Forced migration studies must broaden its scope and incorporate some of 
the foundational debates pertaining to postcolonial and neocolonial state- 
craft as well as practices denoted under the umbrella term transitional jus- 
tice in order to make full sense of these trends of systematic dispossession. 

In international law, a refugee—as enshrined in the 1951 Refugee 
Convention and subsequent protocols—is someone who “is unable or un- 
willing to return to their country of origin owing to a well-founded fear 
of being persecuted for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership 
of a particular social group, or political opinion.” What emerged at the 
global scale in terms of state-induced displacements is a much more com- 
plicated picture than what is captured by this codification. Statelessness, 
permanent limbo of internal displacement, dispossession via partition, 
unrecognized minority status, forcibly resettled returnees are also a reg- 
ular part of this equation of building states via displacing peoples (Canefe 
2017). This multi-faceted nature of displacement is revealed best from the 
vantage point of transitional justice studies. Meanwhile, developing an 
understanding of the causes and consequences of displacement, forced 
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migration, and statelessness—not to mention actually dealing with the 
challenges posed by these recurrent and cyclical phenomena—is often left 
on the margins of transitional justice scholarship as well. In other words, 
both fields suffer from dangerous short-sightedness concerning the struc- 
tural causes of long-term human suffering related to internal, state-in- 
duced, or state-condoned conflict and related mass violence and forced 
movement of peoples. This lacuna is most curious when one considers the 
fact that according to UNHCR estimates, by 2016 there were a total of 
65.6 million forcibly displaced people worldwide, of whom only 22.5 mil- 
lion were refugees and asylum seekers, including 5.3 million Palestinian 
refugees under UNWRA'Ss mandate.’ Figuratively speaking, the displaced 
make a permanent country in no man’s land. 

Here, I attempt to establish tangible links between lack of societal 
peace, structural causes of human suffering, recurrent patterns of po- 
litical violence—all of which constitute the traditional subject matter of 
transitional justice—and forced migration in the global south. However, 
this issue does not concern only the postcolonial states being caught up 
in such a web of violent entanglements. It is also a matter directly involv- 
ing international agencies, NGOs, and scholars of transitional justice and 
forced migration studies located in the global north where the big donors 
are based. This is key since the aforementioned actors fund and frame 
much of the resettlement or reconciliation efforts and thus give a partic- 
ular direction to forced migration studies. Notably, in these joint endeav- 
ours international actors and organizations’ emphasis is first and foremost 
placed on the maintenance of state boundaries and sovereign sanctity. 
Specifically, since the 1970s transitional justice policies have largely been 
associated with victims’ advocacy movements and they rely on the use of 
legal mechanisms aimed at moving forward in the aftermath of mass soci- 
etal and political violence (McEvoy and McConnachie 2013; Sharp 2014). 
This is commonly encouraged and funded by think tanks, institutions, 
and research hubs, and endorsed by independently funded civil society/ 
sponsor organizations and research institutes, many of which are funded 
by the global north. 

In a somewhat contrarian vein, in the following pages I question this 
confined definition pertaining to transitional justice and its often heavily 
prescriptive presumptions about sociopolitical and historical change from 
the point of view of the debates taking place in the global south through 
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the lens of forced migration, displacement, and related forms of human 
suffering. In order to evaluate the long-term political significance and 
deep-seated socio-ethical dimensions of forced migration movements, 
one has to look beyond the traditional transitional justice arsenal of pol- 
icy measures and legal arrangements. In this regard, I posit that denial of 
the right of return; selective uses of amnesties; governmental and social 
orchestrations of political amnesia to ensure the forgetting of the experi- 
ences of traumatized and displaced groups; failures of legal and pseudo-le- 
gal accountability measures; and limitations of restorative justice schemes 
including compensation and redistribution programs all become strongly 
evident when examined from the vantage point of forced migration and 
displacement. Those who were forced to leave are often not wanted back, 
today or tomorrow. In this regard, conceptually guided comparative work 
allows for global pattern recognition in statecraft and maintenance of le- 
gitimacy in postcolonial and postimperial settings through displacement 
and dispossession. Lack of it, on the other hand, often locks us into region- 
al troubleshooting exercises with short-term gains (Fletcher and Wein- 
stein 2015). 

While law is a tool for responding to violence and exposing abuses 
of power, law is also utilized to obfuscate and legitimate abuses of polit- 
ical authority. As such, it is puzzling that for many decades, scholarship 
concentrated mainly on the “corrective” aspects of legal and semi-legal 
practices associated with transitional justice measures and movements in 
the global south. This preference led to a widespread instrumentalization 
of our understanding of sociopolitical change in the aftermath of mass 
conflict and displacement (Vinjamuri and Snyder 2015; MacDonald 2017). 
In mainstream literature on forced migration, which is often event spe- 
cific, rarely has enough attention been paid to the issue of creating new 
forms of justice capable of questioning the legitimacy of prior political 
or legal practices that led to both institutional and societal involvement 
in and subsequent denial of mass violence leading to the very events of 
displacement. There is also a major concern about the cooption of transi- 
tional justice projects by governments for political gain. Concerning rein- 
terpretations of a traumatic past by a “new regime,” there are real politico- 
ethical confrontations that take place since what is at stake is imagining 
the future of the society as a whole while coming to terms with its past. 
Until recently, these concerns have largely been amiss in the scholarship 
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that habitually emanates from important research centres and interna- 
tional think tanks. Such institutions include the International Center for 
Transitional Justice (New York, USA), Peace Research Institute (Oslo, 
Norway), and special programs organized by MacArthur, Carnegie En- 
dowment, and Ford Foundations, Hans Bóckler Foundation in Germany, 
or Open Society Institute and Helsinki Citizens” Assembly chapters across 
Europe. Projects funded by these circles regularly concentrated on “solid 
criteria” such as legislative efforts and litigation processes to prove that a 
“transition to democracy” is underway in a given constituency. 

In this chapter, my take on the issue of transition in post-conflict so- 
cieties underlines the importance of relying on the expertise and work 
of scholars, activists, and legal practitioners located in the global south. 
These actors have decades-long experience in regional hubs of forced 
migrations, which in turn allows us to unpack problematic assumptions 
associated with standard approaches to transitional justice projects, in- 
stitutions, and practices. It is of paramount importance that we focus on 
non-conventional measures and policies that will advance not just insti- 
tutional but genuine political reconciliation, as well as a social acknowl- 
edgement of responsibility for mass atrocities and displacements. Such a 
hybrid approach could establish a much-needed platform of comparative 
work and exchange among the scholars situated in the global south and 
institutions and research centres in North America and Europe. Based on 
the experiences emanating from cases in the Middle East, Southeast Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa, it is time to pay closer attention to the implica- 
tions of historical trends in the study, funding, and institutionalization of 
transitional justice projects and programs particularly as they relate to hu- 
man displacement (Drumbl 2016; Rowen 2016). Only then could we start 
asking new questions and put the older, repetitive ones to rest. 


The Transitional Justice Canon: Contextual Challenges 


Societies in the global south that confronted the challenges of transitional 
justice schemes often have a postcolonial/postimperial background and 
have long been grappling with traditions and legacies of “deep states.” 
Whether in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, or Latin America, many states 
owe their existence to repeated waves of forced migrations, displacements, 
and population exchanges in the form of partitions following declarations 
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of independence or ethnic cleansing and civil wars related to regional 
warfare (Chatty 2014; Samaddar 2016). Many also have a multiplicity of 
victims” groups whose traumas and losses are yet to be acknowledged 
through restorative justice measures. These cases provide the foundation 
for comparative work on global trends in post-conflict social transforma- 
tions and the politics of justice in the aftermath of mass political violence. 
Thus they aid us in developing a new understanding of the connection 
between modern statehood and forced migration (see also chapter 5 on 
the linkages between state formation and the securitization of migration). 

A transitional justice industry emerged in the 1990s, keen to embrace 
a “checklist” approach to acute crises in the global south. This trend in 
scholarship and policymaking, however, rarely resulted in increased 
attention to historical socioeconomic inequalities and root causes of 
mass political violence, displacement, and systemic abuses of power. As 
transitional justice projects struggle to deliver un-tempered truth, all- 
encompassing societal justice and reconciliation continues to prove elu- 
sive. Disproportionately hefty demands are placed upon transitional 
justice schemes to provide guarantees for long-term political peace. As 
a response, we witness the burgeoning of an alternative discourse from 
the global south where there is a marked shift in the definition of the very 
term justice (Uhlin et al. 2017; Waldorf 2018). In keeping with this call for 
rethinking justice in postcolonial and neocolonial contexts, critical prac- 
tices and discourses in the field strive to pay respect to the social history 
of societies affected by mass political violence, internal warfare, crimes 
against humanity, and overall legacies concerning imbalanced state- 
society relations (Samaddar 2017). This kind of scholarship also aims to 
redefine the territory covered by the canonized legal-political language of 
economic and social rights. The relevance of such interventions is twofold: 
to gather historically specific information, genealogies, strategies, and in- 
terventions that characterize a region, and to reach overall conclusions 
based on long-term trajectories of how post-conflict societies deal with 
mass human suffering and political violence in a comparative and globally 
relevant politico-legal framework. 

Many of the key features of this new politics of transitional justice 
become evident within the context of forced migration. Almost every case 
of “transitional justice” emanating from the global south includes a his- 
tory of partitions, forced population exchanges, and civil strife leading 
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to mass displacements (Mitra et al. 2017). Hence scholars, policymakers, 
and citizens’ groups engaged in transitional justice on the ground had to 
build up extensive knowledge and capacity to work with victims of forced 
migration through grassroots mobilization, ad hoc human rights advoca- 
cy programs, channelling of humanitarian assistance, and critical schol- 
arly research, knowledge dissemination, political network building, and 
involvement in policy deliberations aiming for a dialogue for reparations. 
Transitional justice related work reflecting on the experiences of academ- 
ics/activists in Latin America and India readily attests to the large arsenal 
of experience that challenges the boundaries of established canon on the 
subject (Shaw and Swatuk 1994; see also chapter 12 for discussion of net- 
working around transitional justice in the Latin American context). Criti- 
cal knowledge of these cases provides overall conclusions concerning how 
to address forced migration and mass displacement as a key component of 
socio-economic and political change. Such a juxtaposition of transitional 
justice and forced migration studies allows us to redraw boundaries of 
scholarly knowledge pertaining to human suffering induced by historical 
inequalities in postcolonial and neocolonial contexts. 

While creating strict categories of when, to whom, and for what 
transitional justice projects are expected to apply, global institutions and 
funders construct and dictate models that focus on specific sets of actors 
for predetermined targeting of societal conflicts and political crimes. This 
often results in dangerously narrow interpretations of societal, political, 
and structural violence and somewhat artificial timeframes for change and 
restitution. It also excludes key actors, social groups, and classes in subse- 
quent sociopolitical negotiations and selectively emphasizes criminal pro- 
ceedings. The concomitant narrowing and depoliticization of transitional 
justice projects constitutes a prime reason for the habitual separation of 
transitional justice and forced migration studies. As such, there is a need 
to reformulate justice from the grassroots level rather than employing tra- 
ditional, top-down institutional models in regions of the world heavily 
affected by long-term political violence. At times, seemingly unstructured 
movements lacking official recognition could be much more effective in 
developing ways of coping with past political and societal violence as well 
as addressing present-day inequalities. They present an immense potential 
that could be translated into programs of action with a clear vision and 
a new form of post-conflict politics. Scholars, communities, and activist 
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networks from the global south contend that such diverse inputs into 
transitional justice projects, especially with reference to displaced popu- 
lations, are vital for achieving long-term sociopolitical change and peace. 
This approach would also deepen our understanding of mass political vi- 
olence at a global scale to initiate genuine responses to human suffering. 

Another key and often overlooked area of study is the relationship 
between transitional justice projects and socio-economic restructuring 
programs that aim to reverse systemic underdevelopment (Sharp 2016). 
While this subject occupies a central place in debates on the political 
economy of the global south, it is largely absent from the arsenal of topics 
covered by Western academia, barring a few notable exceptions (Duthie 
2014). Development is formulated in a very particular way in the context 
of problems, concerns, and future trajectories pertaining to societies “in 
transition.” Often, NGO and INGO funded work emanating from the 
global north focuses mainly on the potential impact that transitional jus- 
tice projects and policies may have on a state’s ability to compete for inter- 
national assistance or to embark on economic reconstruction programs 
in the aftermath of a crisis. The particular language used in this setting 
suggests a link between development, finance market stability, and soci- 
etal justice (Franzki and Olarte 2013). Despite recurrent calls for a more 
locally rooted and politically engaged approach to rebuilding “capacities,” 
internationally funded transitional justice projects and operations remain 
heavily influenced by this neoliberal mindset spiced with a tinge of neo- 
colonialism and a dash of old-fashioned Orientalism. By and large, their 
aim is to transform “war-torn societies” of the global south into derivative 
liberal democracies. 

Last but not least, here I will advance the proposition that social 
movements and politics of everyday life should not be secondary in our 
understanding of what transitional justice stands for. They should be ac- 
corded a primary status. The instrumental approach to transitional justice 
focuses too much on purportedly objective sources of legitimacy, such as 
courts or state departments at the expense of events, movements, con- 
frontations, and changes materializing at the local level and manifesting 
themselves in everyday life (Teitel 2015). As transitional justice became 
part of the new global liberal ethos of peace building in the late 1980s, 
it became linked with a broad, positivist, and largely elusive definition 
of peace itself. Such an application-oriented definition of peace does not 
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resonate with the needs of the populations directly affected by drawn out 
conflicts. The peace-building model of transitional justice aims primarily 
at rebuilding state institutions and only as an afterthought attends to the 
reconstruction of social relations (Jeffrey and Jakala 2015). The very state 
that became a battleground is made the anchor upon which the future of 
a Whole social and political system is predicated, a weakness that we must 
fully address. We must redefine what transitional justice is for the com- 
munities that are meant to be transitioning from perpetual suffering and 
structurally sustained rights violations to a future where human dignity is 
paramount. If the past is the memory of our present, the future is its hope. 
In this regard, exclusive focus on the state, which failed to protect the vul- 
nerable or perpetrated mass crimes against the very groups and classes 
later declared as victims, is a trap we must learn to avoid. This would be a 
breath of fresh air in both conceptual and political terms. 

To summarize, it is true that there is a growing number of studies and 
research institutions devoted to transitional justice. However, it is rare to 
find strong and dedicated voices talking about issues and content that are 
not limited to politically sterilized conversations on the subject matter. 
Even less frequent are enterprises that directly address the issue of forced 
migration in the context of post-conflict peace building and sociopolitical 
change (Mihail 2010). And yet, any endeavour that wishes to effect change 
and transformation in the global south must address forced migration as 
part of the canopy of solutions envisaged. Addressing the links between 
transitional justice as a sociopolitical project, forced migration as a means 
of state building and maintenance, and conditions of postcoloniality is 
similarly paramount for forced migration studies (Turton 2003; Canefe 
2017). We must push for a greater appreciation of the unevenness of mo- 
bility, drawing attention to the rigidity that many forced migrants experi- 
ence in their daily lives and the premature closure of the option of return 
by the limited focus of transitional justice projects on those who remained 
inside the nation-state borders. Displacement could also allow for dissent 
and resistance to grow by mobilizing collective identities and supporting 
alternative discourses of political agency. By excluding these vital voices 
from transitional justice schemes, societies engage in a dangerous pretense 
that such communities never existed or left of their own accord. 

Law, justice, and hope are genuinely intertwined. Critical debates 
redefining the scope and contents of transitional justice must therefore 
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weave together questions about the legitimacy of law, including refugee 
law and restorative change, hence speak of hope while engaging in assess- 
ments of the status quo. Similarly, debates on the past must assume the 
regenerative format of remembering and reintroducing memories of trau- 
matic events as a bridge to our understanding of the present. Examples for 
this kind of endeavour could easily be drawn from Rwanda, Sri Lanka, 
and India (Kaushikee 2017; Longman 2017; Seoighe 2016). Without gazing 
into the future, and daring to imagine how things could be different, one 
cannot move beyond the weight of present circumstances of displacement 
and dispossession. Conflicts end, but dispossession does not until and un- 
less it is acknowledged and remedied. Looking into the future requires 
political will and social engagement beyond any project that relies solely 
upon legalistic and institutional solutions. The Colombian peace process 
and the developments in the Great Lakes region and in South Africa con- 
stitute key examples revealing the making and remaking of states, nations, 
and even regions by means of forced migration. Forced migration creates 
unfinished business in terms of acknowledgment of the pain, suffering, 
and strife of displaced populations and the way they are forced to keep si- 
lent—sometimes for decades. Existing debates on both transitional justice 
and forced migration must be reframed around the inherent connection 
between these two fields of analysis, especially within the critical context 
of the global south. 


In Lieu of a Conclusion: Mobility, Statehood, and 
Violence 


Mobility is inherent to our understanding of both forced and voluntary 
migration. “Displacement”—whether it leads to movement of people 
across borders and their permanent resettlement or to internal, repetitive, 
temporary movements within a state's borders—always involves the cor- 
poreal movement of people and the undoing of habitats, life worlds, and 
identities. In this regard, human mobility could both induce and take away 
aspirations, longings, and memories, and has a powerful impact on the 
future of affected communities, both those remaining behind and those 
that have left. Furthermore, displacement involves not only the mobility 
of people; it also brings domestic crises to regional and global audiences. 
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The presence of the dispossessed is a regular feature of the contemporary 
system of states. In the case of forced migration, effects of displacement 
are amplified by the collapse of livelihoods of people on the move, whose 
immediate rehabilitation becomes the priority for aid and development 
agencies. As such, mobility is defined as integral to the right to life by 
some, and yet as a burden for others. 

Displacement is a process that could last many months or even years. 
During this process, different types of mobility emerge depending upon 
whether the displaced are located in urban areas or camps, whether they 
have easy access to the basic resources they need for survival, whether they 
are fearful of renewed violence, levels of environmental stress, and wheth- 
er or not they expect or aspire to return home. Overall, human displace- 
ment cannot be fully understood in its political, cultural, economic, and 
technological complexities without looking at the dynamic and systemic 
nature of interlocking forms of mobility. The endeavour of addressing it 
also requires a solid ethical commitment in terms of not overriding its 
root causes, and not treating it as a cause itself rather than the symptom 
that itis. Despite the clear overlap between mobility and forced migration, 
however, relatively little work has combined these two bodies of research 
and thinking. While both forced migration and mobilities literatures are 
well established in their own right, there is a range of areas in which the 
two approaches would substantially benefit from cross-fertilization and 
a more fluid interchange in both theoretical and empirical terms (Urry 
2000, 2003; Sheller and Urry 2006). Attending as much to moorings as 
to mobility and as much to fixity as to flow could be an apt beginning 
point in this regard (Hannam et al. 2006). Forced migration is a particular 
kind of mobility that involves total undoing of the possibility of remain- 
ing in one's habitus and thus fixity. A genuine engagement between theo- 
ries of mobility and forced migration promises to provide a new window 
onto this complex relationship with space/place and security/freedom. 
Through studying situations in which mass movements start due to di- 
minished chance of livelihood and survival, both fixity and flow assume 
novel meanings (Canzler et al. 2008). 

In its traditional format, mobility studies tended to be consumed by 
the temptation to treat the forced migrant as a figure outside the glob- 
al north. This Orientalist vision of the world divided the globe into ad- 
vanced capitalist regions with predictable, peaceful mobilities and the 
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postcolonial and postimperial global south with unpredictable, chaotic 
mobilities triggered by violence, governance deficits, and abuse of state 
power. As an alternative, a critical, historically informed focus on forced 
migration could fruitfully connect mobilities research with debates on 
entangled and contested modernities. This would then allow us to embed 
theories of statehood, global political economy, regimes of accumulation, 
and restructuring of labour markets within the context of various forms 
of both imposed and forced mobility (Eisenstadt 2000; Preyer and Suss- 
man 2015; see chapter 5 for an example of such an analysis). Such a crit- 
ical gaze is particularly pertinent at a moment when the global balance 
of power is shifting with new political and environmental consequences, 
and when the vision of global flows and borderless horizons of supposedly 
endless opportunities is now taking hold in emerging regional economies 
such as those in India, China, Turkey, and Brazil. In many parts of the 
world, increased circulation of labour is uncritically seen as a promising 
sign of a global move forward to better lives, further development, and 
interconnectedness. The resultant romanticization of mobility through its 
association with freedom, liberation, and self-fulfillment is particularly 
detrimental to developing a global analysis ofimposed and forced migra- 
tion flows and population exchanges. Even critical thinkers such as Gilles 
Deleuze and Félix Guattari and Michel de Certeau equate mobility with 
power. This viewpoint is blind to the sociopolitical reality that mobilities 
are socially, economically, and legally differentiated and not all lead to bet- 
ter lives (Elliot and Urry 2010). In keeping with these reservations about 
decontextualized understandings of mobility, many of the ways in which 
movement is imposed upon populations indicate the use of mobility as 
a tool in subjugating and disciplining populations rather than delivering 
paradise. Mobility thus becomes a last resort and is to be associated with 
deep-seated insecurities rather than freedom. The lack of an endpoint or 
destination, the constant movement from one location to another, and the 
persistent uncertainty about the future that many forced migrants, envi- 
ronmentally displaced people, political refugees, and the sans papiers have 
to live through is indeed no cause for celebration. 

In hindsight, during the post-Second World War era the refugee has 
not featured as prominently as the foreigner, the fláneur, or the stranger— 
other than in a few select bodies of work, such as Hannah Arendt's oeuvre 
(Diken 1998; Isin and Nyers 2014). It was never made into a pivotal figure 
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in understanding modernity, change, or even oppression. More recent ac- 
counts on refugees, exile, and dispossession still fail to take proper note 
of the reluctance of the refugee regarding their condition (Agamben 2000; 
Derrida 2001). This relative neglect of the refugee and the forced migrant 
is indicative of the inclination of writers, scholars, and intellectuals to fa- 
vour the more singular and elite term “exile.” Given the widespread and 
systemic nature of forced migration, the preference of common metaphors 
and symbols used to represent displacement indicating individualized, 
and often elite, circumstances is indeed worrisome vis-a-vis the history of 
social sciences itself. As long as dislocation is expressed in singular rather 
than collective terms, and as an individual choice rather than as a result 
of sociopolitical circumstances and due to structural inequalities, we are 
bound to associate mobility with better lives, more choice, and a presumed 
use of agency (Kaplan 1996; Doughty and Murray 2016). 

Forced migration is often regarded as puzzling since there is no mi- 
gration without, at some point, a conscious and volitional choice to move, 
however constrained and imposed this choice might be (Turton 2003; 
Steinberg 2016). Under-theorization of communities and individuals 
whose numbers reach millions and for whom movement is an undesirable 
necessity as a result of factors outside their control, is a serious deficit af- 
fecting multiple fields of study. Processes of purification that have shaped 
modern Western imaginaries dictate that colonial and imperial logics of 
population control and demographic engineering through displacement 
of the subaltern subjects are normalized through the construction of a 
hiatus between now and then: the time of such chaos is supposedly over 
for the societies of the global north. In this sense, forced migration studies 
invites us to rethink the history of modernity in a way that recognizes the 
legacy of these double gestures of colonization and expulsion, incorpora- 
tion and erasure, crises and status quo, et cetera. Without these entangled 
and yet silenced histories of colonialism, partition, and exploitation, state 
borders are perpetually reinforced as inalienable despite their innate po- 
rousness and indeterminacy (Appadurai 2006; Elden 2009). And yet, the 
systemic and dynamic character of global capitalism reveals itself as disor- 
ganized movements in the global south (Gregory and Pred 2007; Springer 
and Le Billion 2016). Systemic violence, the threat of persecution, and the 
fear of impending disasters routinely producing movements and moor- 
ings cannot be simplified as an internal problem of the societies in the 
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global south. The common understanding of war as a cataclysmic, one-off 
conflict between two parties in one place over a relatively short period 
of time is dangerously outdated in the face of longer periods of conflict 
engulfing diverse groups in multiple places and including multiple actors 
in addition to states (Kaldor 2001; Van Creveld 2009). 

In this regard, conceiving the state as a fluid and highly adaptable en- 
tity (perhaps almost a shape-shifter) is a crucial step towards understand- 
ing contemporary global and regional regimes of regulation pertaining 
to migrants, refugees, asylum seekers, and sans papiers. Responses of the 
state to populations on the move involve quantification techniques that 
allow for their counting, codification, classification, and categorization. 
This is raw governmental power—producing and reproducing subjects 
as calculable units (Painter 2006). It is also an intensely political process 
since judgments are made about who can move, who gets counted, and 
who becomes part of the “unknown masses” on the move. The security 
sought by states through these techniques of containment and selection 
creates further insecurities. For the forced migrant, spatial and temporal 
mobility thus become co-constitutive of new forms of dispossession. Dis- 
placed persons are kept repetitively, gradually, seasonally, and/or locally 
mobile as a result of the dire necessities of survival. Mobility thus becomes 
a way of life rather than an exceptional event (Malkki 1996; Bauman 2001; 
Nyers 2003). 

The historical and geographical variability of regimes of citizenship 
offers yet another potentially fruitful field to explore the synergy between 
forced migration studies and mobility. The fluid notion of membership 
rights varies according to the cultural context and sociopolitical climate 
in which it circulates, with profound consequences for migrants in terms 
of the rights and responsibilities they are entitled to (Dikeg et al. 2009). 
Furthermore, commonplace innovations in border controls such as 
points-based systems of immigration management, privatization of de- 
tention facilities, and the use of quasi-legal mechanisms such as safe third 
country rules and remote-control strategies of policing global mobilities 
raise the broader question of global policy transfers (Anderson 2010). Key 
to this issue is the degree to which policies replicate subversive techniques 
and disciplining measures as they travel, or become “self-fertilizing” 
based on the combination of policy perspectives adopted from different 
places (Prince 2010). In this context, as well, forced migration scholarship 
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throws into relief a vast array of challenging situations in which mobility, 
uncertainty, risk, and fear interact. Geographies created through these 
routes, encounters, retentions, and escapes are becoming increasingly 
volatile. Textures of ordinary lives in countries and regions where forced 
migration has become a central and persistent practice of social and po- 
litical control shape identities in ways that cannot be confined to migra- 
tion studies alone (Mountz 2015). This emergent ontology of exclusion 
surrounding the regulation of mobility by states and other institutional 
actors is highly relevant to discussions on the relationship between forced 
migration and transitional justice. It also calls into question the impact of 
asylum-sector research that effectively rewrites and reinterprets the nar- 
ratives of displaced peoples because they often act, however unwittingly, 
as part of the broader governmental apparatus through which populations 
are subjected to control. We could go as far as arguing that helping to alle- 
viate the worst humanitarian consequences of dispossession inadvertently 
leads to the marginalization of immigrant communities (Tickell and Peck 
2003; May et al. 2007). This is a methodological as well as a political prob- 
lem. In conclusion, there is great potential for the transitional justice and 
forced migration nexus to provide a platform for the production and dis- 
semination of cross-cutting research and activism on topics such as: gaps 
in human rights law, norms, and standards pertaining to dispelled and 
disposed populations; post-conflict processes as they relate to displaced 
peoples; global justice and peace movements including refugees and exiles 
who wish to return home; and our understanding of human mobility at 
the age of global capitalism in general. Bringing these two lenses together 
allows us to see forced migration like a sentence stopped in the middle, 
and encourages us to think of various endings to it rather than seeing 
refuge and resettlement as the ultimate destination. 


Note 


1 See UNHCR figures for 2017 at http://www.unhcr.org/figures-at-a-glance.html 
[accessed 9 Dec 2018]. 
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The Asia Pacific Forced Migration 
Connection: Linking Activists, 
Advocates, and Academics 


Susan Kneebone 


The Asia Pacific Forced Migration Connection (APFMC) was launched 
in November 2013 to create a hub to bring together research scholars of 
forced migration in Australia and the Asia Pacific region, and to con- 
nect with relevant civil society organizations, especially the Asia Pacif- 
ic Refugee Rights Network (APRRN). As I will explain in this chapter, 
APFMC has had considerable success in raising awareness of normative 
frameworks in the face of challenges that arise from the context of forced 
migration in Asia Pacific generally, and more specifically the Southeast 
Asian (SEA) context. APFMC has responded to the regional institutional 
and normative context of forced migration and thereby provided a link 
between global “north” and “south” discourses on these issues (Chimni 
2009). It has worked directly with scholars and organizations within the 
region and has challenged the perception that human rights responses to 
forced migration are Eurocentric (Davies 2008). Overall, the regional in- 
stitutional framework, which provides challenges for the participation of 
civil society organizations (CSOs) vis-a-vis states in the region, has pro- 
vided opportunities to APFMC to contribute to the debate on these issues. 
Some of these opportunities crystallized during the 2015 Andaman Sea 
crisis when it is estimated that as many as 6,500 persons, many of whom 
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were stateless Rohingya, departed from Myanmar and Bangladesh mainly 
by boat, only to be turned away by Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 
First, I explain the regional Southeast Asian institutional context, in- 
cluding the lack of focus on forced migration, before elaborating on the 
challenges and opportunities this environment provides for developing 
a network. I will differentiate the work of APFMC from organizations 
such as APRRN that sometimes compete with “top-down” actors such as 
UNHCR and IOM for “protection space.” In this chapter, I highlight the 
participation of two academics in the APFMC and the Asia Dialogue on 
Forced Migration (ADFM), which is described as a “Track II” regional 
institutional dialogue: Sriprapha Petcharamesree and Alice Nah. ‘The lat- 
ter was also one of the founding members of APRRN demonstrating the 
interrelationship between APFMC and other actors in the region. 


The Region and Its Institutions 


The Asia-Pacific region essentially contains two subregions within Asia: 
South Asia (Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, India, and Bangladesh) and South- 
east Asia. The latter comprises countries in the Mekong River Delta 
(Myanmar, Thailand, Lao PDR, Cambodia, and Vietnam) that are linked 
from Thailand through the Malaysian Peninsula to Malaysia and Singa- 
pore. Indonesia and the Philippines are also part of this SEA region. An 
important unifying factor is that these countries are all members of the 
ASEAN Community.’ The unique nature of that community and the ex- 
clusion of CSOs from direct participation within ASEAN was a key driver 
for the establishment of the APFMC. 

In SEA, there are three main causes of forced migration. The first is 
displacement arising from conflict and hostilities, leading to both inter- 
nal and external displacement. This creates internally displaced persons 
(IDPs) and asylum seekers/refugees, many of whom are stateless persons 
who lack a formal nationality. The region is both a source of refugees and 
a region of transit. Whilst the majority of refugees originate from Myan- 
mar, many refugees are from Afghanistan and countries in Africa and 
the Middle East. Malaysia and Thailand are the two major destination 
and transit countries, whereas Indonesia is largely a country of transit for 
refugees intending to travel to Australia. A second cause of forced migra- 
tion is displacement resulting from development or uneven development 
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FIGURE 3.1 
Map of ASEAN Countries. Source: Colourbox 10558323. 


within countries and within the region (Kneebone and Debeljak 2012). 
Such displacement may lead to smuggling and exploitative labour migra- 
tion, amounting to human trafficking. Aside from this specific example of 
displacement, much labour migration within the region involves persons 
who migrate to work in semi and low-skilled occupations because of lack 
of opportunities in their home state. Singapore, Malaysia, and Thailand 
are the main receiving countries, and the sending countries are the Phil- 
ippines, Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Lao PDR. A substantial pro- 
portion of such migration is “irregular” or “informal”’—that is, it begins 
as or subsequently becomes migration outside of legal channels. Natural 
disasters are a third cause of forced migration in the region; the region has 
achieved a substantial degree of cooperation on disaster management (fol- 
lowing events such as the 2004 Boxing Day tsunami in the Indian Ocean 
and Cyclone Nargis in Myanmar in 2011). 
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The largest groups of forced migrants in SEA are asylum seekers/ref- 
ugees and semi/low-skilled migrant workers. It is estimated that 5 million 
of 13.5 million workers from ASEAN states are working in other ASEAN 
countries (International Labour Organization 2005). The UNHCR, which 
has a mandate over both statelessness and refugees, projected in 2017 
(UNHCR 2017a), that in the ASEAN countries that comprise Southeast 
Asia, there were 1.5 million stateless persons (comprising 40 per cent of 
the world's stateless population) and that 519,816 were refugees and 79,580 
were asylum seekers. This population also included over 502,000 IDPs, 
mainly in Myanmar, Indonesia, and the Philippines where there are on- 
going internal conflicts. The main country of origin of asylum seekers/ 
refugees within SEA is Myanmar. UNHCR has estimated that 500,000 
refugees from different ethnic groups have fled Myanmar over several de- 
cades in search of protection from ethnic conflict and violence prior to 
2017 (UNHCR 2017a). The Rohingya refugees are the largest group from 
Myanmar; UNHCR has estimated that 168,500 fled Myanmar from 2012 
to 2016 (UNHCR 2017b). The world and the region were alerted to the 
plight of the (mostly stateless) Rohingya fleeing persecution in Myan- 
mar by the discovery of twenty-six bodies in a mass grave of smuggled 
Rohingya in a trafficking camp in southern Thailand in early May 2015 
(di Gaetano 2015). As the Rohingya crisis that escalated in 2015 illustrat- 
ed, asylum seekers may be both stateless persons and refugees whilst at the 
same time also undocumented migrant workers and smuggled and traf- 
ficked persons. From August to December 2017, over 600,000 Rohingya 
fled from Myanmar to Bangladesh (UNHCR 2017a). The number of refu- 
gees and asylum seekers in Malaysia is currently approximately 154,000 of 
whom 91 per cent are from Myanmar. In Thailand there are about 106,000 
refugees (mostly in nine camps on the Thai-Myanmar border), and about 
9,500 asylum seekers in urban areas (UNHCR 2017c). 

As Petcharamesree (2016) has explained, the term “forced migrant” 
is not well known or accepted in the ASEAN/SEA context. Under the two 
regional processes that operate in SEA—namely ASEAN and the Bali Pro- 
cess (Conference on People Smuggling, Trafficking in Persons and Related 
Transnational Crime)—the focus is on “securitizing” migration by elim- 
inating human smuggling and trafficking (Kneebone 2014a). The issues 
of human smuggling and trafficking are well covered by normative and 
institutional frameworks in SEA and ASEAN, which include inter-state 
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cooperation and arrangements with CSOs at the national level as well as 
with international non-government organizations (INGOs) (Kneebone 
and Debeljak 2012). On the issue of labour migration, there is a well- 
mobilized civil society approach, which has a semi-formal relationship 
with ASEAN (Kneebone 2014a). Although this group was frustrated in its 
efforts (at the recent 30th ASEAN Summit held in Manila the draft dec- 
laration on promoting the rights of migrant workers was again shelved) it 
does have a voice (Regional Civil Society Statement, 18 July 2017). For this 
reason, a large focus of APFMC is on asylum seekers/refugee issues, which 
are dealt with at the state level under ASEAN and the Bali Process, and 
where it is difficult for individual CSOs to be heard. 


Challenges and Opportunities for APFMC: Filling 
the Gaps 


In its efforts to contribute to “norm enhancement” the APFMC has an 
opportunity to fill the normative gap on refugee protection, as the insti- 
tutional norm entrepreneurs, states, and the regional processes appear to 
have rejected the international refugee protection and human rights nor- 
mative frameworks. Although the UNHCR, and more recently the Inter- 
national Organization for Migration (IOM), play a large role in advocating 
for and protecting asylum seekers/refugees, this role is often contested by 
CSOs as privileging the international perspective at the expense of the 
local. As an “outside-insider” APFMC has the advantage of being a non- 
state actor that can engage both in the region and outside on issues of 
refugee protection through scholarly outputs including media.’ 


The Institutional and Normative Gap: The Rejection 
Theory 


Whilst countries within the Southeast Asian region have considerable ex- 
perience with providing shelter to refugees, and indeed have signed up 
to the complementary instruments that guarantee non-refoulement (such 
as the International Convention on Civil and Political Rights and the 
Convention against Torture), there is a persistent reluctance to recognize 
their international status in refugee law and to accord them protection 
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in domestic law (Alexander 2008). As the 2015 UNHCR Overview of 
South East Asia pointed out (and the situation is unchanged): “Only three 
States are parties to the 1951 Refugee Convention and only one State has 
signed the 1954 Statelessness Convention” (UNHCR 2015). The UNHCR 
Overview laments the “lack of asylum laws and diversity of national legal 
frameworks, as well as government practices and protection environments 
in the region's countries.” As UNHCR explained, states in SEA “generally 
consider refugees and asylum-seekers to be illegal migrants, who as such 
are susceptible to detention, expulsion, refoulement and other serious pro- 
tection risks” (UNHCR 2015). 

Despite the experience of states in sheltering and processing refugees 
fleeing from Indochina in the 1970s and 1980s, and their participation 
in the Comprehensive Plan of Action (CPA) for Indo-Chinese Refugees 
brokered by ASEAN, which operated from 1989-96 (Kneebone and Rawl- 
ings-Sanaei 2007, 11-18), this experience failed to imbue norms of refugee 
protection in the region (Davies 2008). Further, this context encouraged 
states in the region to consider that the refugees were the responsibility 
of the “developed” world. In the SEA region, as Petcharamesree (2016) 
explains, there is a lack of “norm entrepreneurs” advocating for refugee 
rights at the state level, as they are largely characterized as irregular mi- 
grants in national laws. She points out that despite the creation of the ASE- 
AN Community, with its plethora of institutions, in reality the interests of 
“national governments predominate.” These interests centre on issues of 
national security (Petcharamesree 2016). Although ASEAN has produced 
a “soft-law” instrument that promotes the right to seek asylum as well as 
human rights (Kneebone 2014), during the 2015 Andaman Sea crisis it was 
individual states rather than ASEAN that took the initiative to convene 
a meeting (despite calls for ASEAN to intervene) (Petcharamesree et al. 
2016). This is in contrast to the CPA situation, which was an ASEAN-led 
initiative supported by UNHCR. 


The Normative Gap: Human Rights, Democracy, and 
the Security Discourse 


The lack of academic engagement with these issues is a manifestation and 
consequence of the institutional and conceptual gap in refugee protection 
in SEA, which the APFMC can harness. For example, at the 14th Asian 
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TABLE 3.1: Search of SCOPUS Journals 2007-17, Based on the Country 
of the Organization to Which the Author Is Affiliated 


o Refugee ci Migrant Migration jieren 
Singapore 23 145 179 518 738 20 
Philippines 5 31 52 127 222 8 
Indonesia 10 39 26 77 129 14 
Thailand 12 92 79 163 230 27 
Vietnam 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Malaysia 18 85 64 198 309 20 
Australia 816 2395 440 3179 5224 382 
UK 1434 5302 1211 7992 14308 949 
Global 5499 30853 6721 49497 94713 4202 


Note: SCOPUS was chosen as the search as it includes both legal and social science journals. 


Law Institute (ASLI) conference held in Manila in May 2017, despite the 
fact that migration was a denoted theme of the conference, only one panel 
on Institutional and Normative Responses to Migration, comprising three 
papers (organized by me) out of thirty-six panels (and 131 papers) dealt 
with the issue. One other paper by a scholar from Indonesia dealt with the 
issue of asylum seekers in another panel on International Law and Human 
Rights (ASLI 2017). The lack of regional academic engagement with issues 
of forced migration is demonstrated by a SCOPUS search of journals based 
on key words (Table 3.1 above). As can be seen, a search over the past de- 
cade demonstrates that scholars from the region engage far less with issues 
of asylum-seekers and refugees than others outside the region (in contrast 
to what Sánchez-Mojica's chapter reveals about Latin America). 

Moreover, a survey of individual Asia-focused law and migration 
policy journals using the same keywords delivers similar findings (Table 
3.2 below). 

There are several explanations for this lack of engagement. As pre- 
viously explained, the term “forced migrant” is not well known in the 
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TABLE 3.2: Comparison of Asian and Pacific Migration Journal (APM)); 
Asian Journal of Comparative Law (AsJCL); Asian Journal of 
International Law (AJIL); Asian Journal of Law and Society (AJLS) 


Asylum Migrant R . S Forced 
Seeker Refugee Worker Migrant Migration Migration 
APMJ 
20677 6 88 51 277 281 18 
ai 1 o 2 2 o o 
2007-17 
AIk o 1 3 3 2 11 
2011-17 
AJLS ó ö al 3 3 4 
2014-17 


Notes: The APMJ is an interdisciplinary journal on human migration in the Asia-Pacific region. It has 
been published by Sage since 1992. The APMJ is based in the Scalabrini Migration Center, Philippines. 
The AsJCL has been published by Cambridge University Press since 2006. It is an initiative of the Asian 
Law Institute (ASLI) of the National University of Singapore. The Asian regional international law focus 
of the journal is widely conceived, and includes research applying an “Asian” approach to global issues. 
The AJLS is the most recent of the four journals, published by Cambridge University Press since 2014 on 
behalf of KoGuan Law School of Shanghai Jiao Tong University. The journal publishes socio-legal articles 
relevant to Asia generally. 


region; rather the focus of states is on the irregular status of the migrant, 
who is seen as threat to the state. As one commentator on the region has 
said, there is a fear of the “outsider” and the desire to control borders in 
the region: “There is the perpetual fear of the outsider and the fear that 
foreigners will create trouble within the borders of the state and, if pres- 
ent in sufficient numbers, lead to changing identities of the nation itself” 
(Skeldon 2000). As Caballero-Anthony has explained, within the region 
migration is “elevated by the state above the course of normal politics” and 
is viewed through a “security lens” (Caballero-Anthony 2008, 165). 
Within the SEA region, refugees are perceived as a political problem 
and a threat to border security (Goodwin-Gill 2008, 8). As Vitit Muntarb- 
horn has explained in relation to Thailand, refugees are seen as a political 
embarrassment, and as a threat to state sovereignty and national security 
(Muntarbhorn 2004; Nah 2007, 37). In Malaysia, refugees recognized by 
the UNHCR are at risk of being sanctioned as “illegal migrants.” Refu- 
gees are seen in traditional security terms as a potential threat to social 
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cohesion and as posing “transboundary challenges.” This has a deep res- 
onance with the ASEAN process, which emphasizes state sovereignty, 
non-conflict, and consensual decision-making. 

A distrust of human rights mirrors the characterization of forced mi- 
grants as illegal migrants. The region has long been characterized as being 
distrustful of human rights or seeing them as another postcolonial exam- 
ple of Eurocentric measures being imposed by a foreign state. It reflects 
the democratic deficit that exists in SEA states and the tentative, indeed 
precarious, role of CSOs in some states such as Cambodia and Thailand. 
Thus the APFMC is provided with an opportunity, as unlike CSOs it does 
not claim a democratic gap-filling or public accountability role (Petcha- 
ramesree 2013). Unlike local actors, it does not put itself in direct conflict 
with the state. 

The development of the notion of human rights in modern law is 
linked to the principle of popular sovereignty, as human rights focus on 
the responsibility of the democratic state (Habermas 1996). In this region, 
the concept of human security (Edwards and Ferstman 2010, 3) is pro- 
moted as an alternative to human rights and ASEAN is promoted as the 
body that protects human security rather than human rights. This idea 
is indeed strongly advanced by a number of Singaporean scholars (Ca- 
ballero-Anthony and Cook 2013, 1-13). For example, Caballero-Anthony 
argues that the human security concept has developed under ASEAN into 
a people-centred discourse that reflects the concept of human rights. She 
suggests that there is “tentative consensus on locating human rights at 
the core of a human security community” in Southeast Asia (Caballero- 
Anthony 2012, 127). 

Song has explained the Asian preference for a human security para- 
digm through focusing on the role of states (Song 2015). He argues that 
the concept of individual human rights is a Western construct whereby 
the state is seen as responsible for human rights protection, and indeed 
as a potential perpetrator of human rights breaches. That is, he suggests 
that the Western concept of human rights pits society against the state 
and challenges state authority. In Asia, human security is preferred by 
states to this confrontational concept; it recognizes the moral authority 
of the state as the primary guarantor of international human rights and 
the need for supra-national measures to solve issues of irregular migration 
(which he uses as a specific example). Human security is promoted as a 
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collective concept; it acknowledges that the issues cannot be solved by one 
state alone. 

The concept of human security fits serendipitously with ASEAN 
and its mode of operating. ASEAN is known to prefer decision-making 
through consultation and consensus-formation, and also to respect the 
individual sovereignty of states, which translates into the principle of 
non-interference. Its methods of governance and its approach to irregular 
migration mean that it is unlikely to insist that individual states conform 
to the paradigm of universal human rights that underlies the interna- 
tional conventions. Indeed, the issue of human trafficking is the one area 
of irregular migration that ASEAN has tackled very conscientiously.’ In 
this context, the lack of academic engagement on contentious issues of 
refugees and asylum-seekers is unsurprising. For example Jonathan Rigg, 
the director of the Asia Research Institute’s (ARI) migration group at the 
National University of Singapore, has said: “It is important to emphasise 
that ARI is a research and not a policy institute” (ARI 2017). 


APFMC, APRRN, and Top-Down Approaches: Creating a 
Space for Debate 


ASEAN’s relationship with CSOs can be characterized as one of exclusion.* 
This exclusion of CSOs within ASEAN and the Bali Process dialogue was 
a key driver for the establishment of the APFMC. An external actor with 
an independent voice, APFMC is immune from tensions between CSOs 
and international non-governmental organizations such as IOM and UN- 
HCR; it does not compete for protection space—that is not the objective. 
It is also sheltered from confrontation with states since it is not dependent 
on them for legitimacy. As an invited outsider and commentator, the legit- 
imacy of APFMC is assumed—evidenced in particular by my role during 
the 2015 Rohingya crisis for example. 

By contrast, APRRN is self-perceived as an advocate for refugee is- 
sues, competing with UNHCR for available protection space (UNHCR 
2017a). UNHCR plays a large role in the SEA region due to the lack of 
national protection mechanisms. It claims to fill the vacuum of protection 
space created by the fact that few states in the region are parties to the 
Refugee Convention. In particular, it is primarily responsible for refugee 
status determination (RSD) in Malaysia and Indonesia. It also leads policy 
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formulation in the region. In recent years, the UNHCR has promoted 
protection norms via the Asian African Legal Consultative Organization 
(AALCO) and other regional processes (Kneebone, 2014a). UNHCR has 
focussed on promoting adherence to basic principles of protection such as 
rescue at sea, non-refoulement, and addressing statelessness. The UNHCR 
attempts to fill the gap within the two regional processes, the Bali Process 
and ASEAN. 

Nah observes that there is a negative side to this: “government officials 
in Asia tend to see refugees as an “international” or ‘UNHCR’ problem, 
rather than a domestic problem” (Nah 2016). She explains that within the 
SEA region there is rivalry between the UNHCR and civil society for en- 
trepreneurship of the issue. Nah (and Martin Jones) critique UNHCR's 
protection space approach. Jones (2014, 257) argues that it “privileges 
international interests, fora, and UNHCR as the negotiator; devalues the 
normative strength of obligations towards refugees; and, allows the un- 
derlying responsibility for the provision of refugee protection to drift from 
the state to UNHCR.” Nah explains that local civil society actors often 
work under the protection of UNHCR—but also under their shadow. The 
APRRN 2016 Annual Report shows that it engages with UNHCR processes 
on a global level and works with it on a number of projects regionally (such 
as refugee status determination). APRRN is also dependent on UNHCR 
for a large proportion of its funding (APRRN Report 2016, 15-16, 28).* 

Nah suggests that the advantage of APRRN is that it enables local civil 
society actors to pressure states from below; that it has a unique location 
vis-a-vis states. APRRN focuses on advocacy at the national level (APRRN 
Report 2016, 8-10); as an umbrella organization it shelters individual CSOs 
from national states (Kneebone 2014b, 610-13). Nah argues that working 
through a formalized network (in this case, APRRN) has changed the way 
in which local civil society actors engage in norm entrepreneurship in sev- 
eral important ways. She argues that it has changed the attributes of actors, 
helping them develop visibility, capacity, and connectedness through the 
formation of a “community of practice”; it has changed power-relations 
between them and other actors—in particular, the UNHCR; and it has 
facilitated the development of “regional imagination” and the practice of 
“scale shifting,” helping local actors move beyond domestic contexts to 
engage with state and non-state actors through regional and international 
fora. It practices participatory regionalism that is intended to influence 
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states in the region, and to shift their views that refugees are an interna- 
tional and UNHCR problem (Nah 2015). 

APRRN also engages regionally with other umbrella CSO organiza- 
tions that work differently to APRRN as they run parallel to ASEAN—in 
contrast to APRRN’s bottom-up approach. These are SAPA (Solidarity 
for Asian People’s Advocacy) (Kneebone 2014b, 612) and ASEAN Civil 
Society Conference/ASEAN Peoples’ Forum (ACSC/APF). Recently 1,000 
persons marched with ACSC/APF in Manila to complain of fifty years of 
exclusion of CSOs from ASEAN processes (InterAksyon 2017). By con- 
trast, APRRN has had considerable success in advocating for the rights of 
individual refugees (Kneebone 2014b, 611-12). 

More recently APRRN has developed regional engagement with an 
ASEAN side institution, namely the ASEAN Intergovernmental Commis- 
sion on Human Rights (AICHR) (APRRN Report 2016, 11), which was es- 
tablished on 23 October 2009 pursuant to Article 14 of the ASEAN Char- 
ter. AICHR’s task is to engage with ASEAN sectoral bodies and relevant 
CSOs to mainstream human rights across the three pillars of the ASEAN 
Community (AICHR 2017). In 2015-16 APRRN engaged with AICHR 
in relation to the Rohingya issue, and on Alternatives for Detention for 
children and other issues affecting asylum seekers and refugees. However, 
AICHR can be described as a “toothless tiger”; despite its mandate there 
has been little progress on human rights protection in the region. Recent- 
ly for example, the ASEAN Parliamentarians for Human Rights (APHR) 
released a statement to coincide with ASEAN’s fiftieth birthday urging 
ASEAN to do more to “operationalize” human rights protection (ASEAN 
2017). Despite the “bottom-up” efforts of APRRN and its regional engage- 
ment it seems that refugee protection still suffers from a normative deficit 
in Southeast Asia. 


The Andaman Sea (Rohingya) Crisis, State (In)Action, 
and IOM 


The response to the 2015 Rohingya crisis confirms the prevalence of both 
the UNHCR protection-space approach and the influential role of IOM, as 
states in the region continue to regard refugee protection as a humanitar- 
ian problem requiring an international response. The crisis, which came 
to a head in May 2015, initially produced a blame game amongst the three 
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most affected states: Indonesia, Malaysia, and Thailand. However, when 
it became clear that continued pushbacks of boatloads of migrants would 
not solve the problem, these three states began to work cooperatively to 
broker a solution to the crisis. The Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Malay- 
sia, Indonesia, and Thailand met on 20 May 2015 ahead of an international 
meeting on 29 May, to discuss the issue of “irregular movement of people” 
into their countries. The purpose of the meeting of 20 May was for: “find- 
ing a solution to the crisis of influx of irregular migrants and its serious 
impact on the national security of the affected countries.” The joint state- 
ment issued following the meeting asserted the need to address the “root 
causes’; the ministers pledged to uphold their “responsibilities and obli- 
gations under international law and in accordance with their respective 
domestic laws, including the provision of humanitarian assistance to... 
those 7,000 irregular migrants still at sea” (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand 2015, emphasis added). However, they 
agreed only to offer them temporary shelter “provided that the resettle- 
ment and repatriation process will be done in one year by the internation- 
al community.” 

The seventeen recommendations in the 29 May 2015 statement by 
states following the Special Meeting on Irregular Migration largely en- 
dorse those of 20 May, with some additional focus (Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Kingdom of Thailand 2015). “The IOM underlined the im- 
portance of comprehensive migration management while the UNHCR 
called for innovative solutions to the complex problem and to ensure as- 
sistance for those in need of protection” (para 5). The recommendations 
focus upon preventing and responding to the issue of human trafficking 
and “people smuggling” rather than upon lasting solutions for refugees. 
Only the final recommendation [q], which referred to root causes and 
improving livelihoods in “at-risk communities,” alluded to the protection 
needs of the Rohingya. This 29 May statement was followed in March 2016 
by a new Bali Declaration on People Smuggling, Trafficking in Persons 
and Related Transnational Crime. In this instrument, the focus is again 
on “irregular migrants” and “mixed migratory movements” (Bali Process 
2016, 5). Concrete measures suggested are to “enhance safe and orderly 
migration pathways, including for migrant workers,” but for refugees the 
states are merely encouraged to “explore potential temporary protection 
and local stay arrangements for asylum seekers and refugees, subject to 
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domestic laws and policies of member states” (Bali Process 2016, 6). In this 
respect the declaration acknowledges “the need for adequate access to ir- 
regular migrants wherever they are, by humanitarian providers especially 
the UNHCR and the IOM, as appropriate” (Bali Process 2016, 6). IOM 
plays a large role in refugee protection in the region; for example, under 
the Regional Cooperation Arrangement (RCA), which is a bilateral agree- 
ment between Australia and Indonesia dating from the late 1990s, IOM 
and UNHCR are responsible for the care and protection of asylum seekers 
in Indonesia. Of these two, IOM is better funded and has the largest role. 
During the Andaman Sea crisis, IOM statements were very influential to 
the final outcome of the 29 May statement and also to the March 2016 
Bali Declaration. IOM stresses the “mixed flows” from Myanmar and pro- 
motes the need for regular work rights rather than durable solutions for 
refugees. In Malaysia currently, there is a pilot project for 300 Rohingya 
refugees, but the overall refugee crisis is largely unresolved. It is estimated 
that there are 56,000 registered Rohingya refugees in Malaysia in need of 
a permanent solution. 


The Asian Dialogue on Forced Migration 


A new actor has entered this space in the form of the Asian Dialogue on 
Forced Migration (ADFM), which developed out of the Centre for Policy 
Development (CPD)—an Australian-based lobby group. The ADFM was 
conceived as a “Track II” dialogue, comprised of individuals with “very 
significant expertise in the field of forced migration.” These are academics, 
ex-government experts, ex-international organization experts, think tank 
staff, and international organization members (CPD 2015). Because of the 
close links of some of its members with governments, it is now closely 
aligned with the Bali Process. This alignment flags the advisory role that 
ADEM sees itself playing in the international environment. The Fourth 
Meeting of the ADFM, held in Jakarta in March 2017, “deepened its policy 
contributions” to both the Bali Process and ASEAN. The Bali Process has 
in turn requested that the ADFM continue to provide policy advice to its 
member countries. At this meeting, the ADEM agreed to work toward 
contributing to the Global Compacts on Migration and Refugees (ADFM 
2017). Importantly, two of its members are Sriprapha Petcharamesree 
and Alice Nah, each of whom had previously participated in APFMC 
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workshops, and whom I recommended to the CPD when it was establish- 
ing the ADFM in 2015. The ADFM has been quite vocal in its critique of 
regional inaction in the Andaman Sea crisis (Petcharamesree et al. 2016). 


Conclusions 


The context for refugee protection in Southeast Asia is a contested and 
contentious space, created by the lack of state take-up on responsibility 
and burden-sharing for lasting solutions. This response reflects a percep- 
tion that refugee protection is an issue for northern states to tackle (in con- 
trast to Landau's chapter on Africa and Sánchez-Mojica's chapter on Latin 
America). This lack of solidarity amongst this group of southern states 
is manifested by the focus on the national migration status of refugees 
and the preference for a “human security” approach to resolution of the 
issues, in place of human rights. These framings, which show the deficit of 
normative standards, are reflected at the regional level processes, such as 
ASEAN and the Bali Process. In this context it is difficult for CSOs to find 
a strong voice, but at the same time their exclusion creates opportunities at 
the intraregional level to build “local legitimacy” (see chapter 1). 

In contrast to CSOs working in this area, the APFMC does not compete 
for protection space with international organizations or come into direct 
conflict with states; unlike the ADFM, the APFMC operates independently 
of any connection with states or state-led processes. It has the freedom to 
network widely through invited participation in roundtables and through 
publications and conference papers that emanate from APFMC, activities 
are disseminated globally, thereby informing the work of others.* 

Through workshops and direct engagement with refugee advocacy 
groups (e.g., Justice Hong Kong, Human Rights Watch Australia, Refu- 
gee Council of Australia, Refugee Legal) APFMC forms a bridge between 
academia and advocacy. It works with other refugee networks and their 
leaders, such as professor Susan McGrath from the Refugee Research Net- 
work (RRN) and professor David Cantor, director Refugee Law Initiative 
(RLI) and the Kaldor Centre (University of New South Wales). Through 
its work with engaged academics such as Sriprapha Petcharamesree and 
Alice Nah, the APFMC creates links across other networks and is linked 
to other networks. It is indeed a model networking network. 
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Notes 
Thanks to Thomas Harré and Reyvi Mariñas for research and editorial assistance. 


1 ASEAN (Association of South East Asia Nations), founded in 1967, originally involved 
five states—Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, Philippines, and Indonesia—to promote 
“common political interests as well as a forum for private business and community- 
level interactions.” Brunei was added in 1984, Vietnam in 1995, Lao PDR and Myanmar 
in 1997, and Cambodia in 1999. 


2 For example, in May-June 2015 at the height of the Andaman Sea crisis I was 
interviewed by media (television and radio) based in Singapore on at least six occasions. 


3 A prominent recent example is the ASEAN Convention on Trafficking in Persons 
(2015). 


4 Although note that in the Chairman’s Statement of the recent 30th ASEAN Summit, the 
importance of dialogue between ASEAN and CSOs was held up as being of importance 
in terms of successfully attaining the ASEAN Vision 2025. 


5 According to the financial statement it received $1.7 million from the UNHCR in the 
2016 income period out of a total of approximately $9.3 million. 


6 Recent citations include: Tan 2016; Curley and Vandyk 2016; Moretti 2016. 
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Transitions from Knowledge 
Networked to Knowledge Engaged: 
Ethical Tensions and Dilemmas from 
the Global to the Local 


Wenona Giles and Don Dippo 


Introduction: From Knowledge Networked to 
Knowledge Engaged 


In this chapter, we are interested in the impacts ofa global north-south ed- 
ucation partnership on faculty in Canada and Kenya who currently engage 
in the delivery of university programs to students living in and around 
the Dadaab refugee camps in northeastern Kenya. The Borderless Higher 
Education for Refugees (BHER) Partnership emerged out of the Refugee 
Research Network (RRN) as a project of engaged scholarship (Boyer 1990, 
1996) with the goal of applying knowledge gained about displacement 
into knowledge transformation of both students and teachers (Hynie et al. 
2014, 2). Research that led to, fostered, and accompanied the emergence of 
the BHER Partnership and project originated from academic relationships 
within the international Refugee Research Network (RRN). Its “philos- 
ophy of open source and open access . . . designed to encourage online 
collaboration, networking, and information sharing among researchers, 
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policymakers, and practitioners” (Hynie et al. 2014, 4) inspired the cre- 
ation of BHER in significant ways. 

The partnerships involved in the development of the BHER project 
range from traditional macro transnational institutional and organiza- 
tional relationships, such as the RRN and the BHER Canadian-Kenyan 
universities and NGO partnerships, to partnerships at the most interper- 
sonal level between teachers and students. Much of what we experienced 
and learned about the ethics of partnerships through our involvement in 
the RRN runs like threads into our virtual and on-site classrooms; and 
much is also challenged and contested. This chapter is about our efforts to 
build ethical student-professor relationships with people living in Dadaab, 
in northeastern Kenya, in one of the largest and most insecure refugee 
camps in the world, while also continuously experiencing what we define 
with Mezirow (1995, 50) as ongoing *disorienting dilemmas.” 

There is a sizeable and significant literature on partnerships (e.g., Baud 
2002; Chernikova 2011; Hynie et al. 2014; Jazeel and McFarlane 2007; Og- 
den and Porter 2000). Clark-Kazak and Landau in this volume both refer 
to the challenges of developing ethical partnerships or networks between 
global north and south participants. An important strand that links the 
RRN to the BHER Dadaab classroom is a claim made by members of the 
RRN, building on Chernikova’s analysis, that “a successful partnership 
can support and meet different goals for the partners but that success is 
contingent on the partnership valuing this diversity of goals” (Hynie et 
al. 2014, 6; Chernikova 2011). Along these lines, respect by both teachers 
and students in the BHER project for each other’s socio-cultural and edu- 
cative experiences has been paramount to the success of BHER. As Hynie 
et al. also point out, respect for diversity “is challenged by the context 
in which community-university partnerships occur” (2014, 6; Baud 2002; 
Chernikova 2011). 

The BHER professor-student relations are impacted by a number of 
contexts, all of which combine at any moment to create unexpected, puz- 
zling, and confounding dilemmas. We explore life in the Dadaab camps 
and town in some detail below, and we briefly define the Kenyan-Cana- 
dian BHER partnership. However, while we recognize the centrality of 
obligations to funders in global north-south relations (Baud 2002, 157; 
Sork 2016; Jentsch 2004) and the importance of the complex uses of tech- 
nologies in the transference of knowledge to marginalized populations 
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(Dahya and Dryden-Peterson 2016; Etim 2006), these two latter contexts 
are beyond the scope of the current chapter. 

We begin by defining the BHER project partnership and the spaces of 
that project, which for the purposes of this chapter include the on-site and 
online classrooms and courses offered at the BHER Learning Centre in 
Dadaab, Kenyatta University in Nairobi, Moi University in Eldoret, York 
University in Toronto, and the University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver, Where courses offered through BHER originate. We then turn to 
several interrelated approaches that frame our analysis. Arendt's ideas of 
“worldliness,” its interrelationship with “political action” and the role of 
the university in the world provide a foundation for our thinking (Kateb 
1977, 142; Arendt 2006 [1954]; Bender 1998). Conversely, postcolonial cri- 
tiques have provided compelling arguments as to why some definitions of 
worldliness have historically been perilous paths to follow (Dirlik 1994; 
Hall 1996; Said 1978; Spivak 1988). Thus, we also look to ideas about the 
gulf between “us” and “them” and the resulting disorienting dilemmas, 
exploring whether worldliness and postcolonial critiques may be less con- 
tradictory when defined or guided by an ethical encounter (Butler 2004) — 
and if so, how. Two case studies ground this chapter: the first addresses 
the use of English as a language of instruction; the second concerns the 
presence of patriarchy in the Dadaab refugee camp classrooms. 


The Borderless Higher Education for Refugees (BHER) 
Project Partnerships 


BHER is an international partnership of Kenyan and Canadian universi- 
ties and a Kenyan non-governmental organization that, with the support 
of the UNHCR, work together to provide post-secondary opportunities to 
mainly uncertified teachers, as well as some other students living in long- 
term conditions of forced displacement. Most importantly for this chapter, 
BHER also includes professor-student relationships that can be thought 
of as a kind of partnership that is both local and interpersonal. On-site/ 
online university credit courses are offered through the BHER project, 
enabling uncertified teachers and other refugee and Kenyan students in 
Dadaab to earn certificates, diplomas, and degrees in a variety of fields 
including health promotion, science and arts education, and geography. 
Refugee and local students in Dadaab and students located at partner 
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universities benefit directly through online exchange opportunities and 
by being able to participate in blended courses that often include students 
on the home campuses with students in Dadaab. University professors 
routinely express that their taken-for-granted and settled ways of know- 
ing and doing have become both unsettled and refreshed by their BHER 
teaching experiences. These are among the experiences we explore in the 
two case studies. 

BHER is built upon research that began in 2005 on long-term dis- 
placement for refugees (Hyndman and Giles 2017) that revealed a dearth 
of attention to higher education in extended exile. Other explorations of 
this issue reveal the possibilities as well as challenges related to the devel- 
opment and implementation of the BHER project (Dippo, Orgocka, and 
Giles 2013; Murphy 2012, 2016). The Canadian Government funded what 
became known as the Borderless Higher Education for Refugees project 
that developed and then began to deliver university programs in Dadaab, 
beginning in 2013. 


Place 


Access to schools and resources therein (e.g., teachers, learning materials, 
libraries, labs, classrooms) determine not only how youth are prepared, 
but also the aspirations they can build for the future. Appadurai refers to 
“the capacity to aspire” (2004, 59), among impoverished students, which 
he describes as “the social and cultural capacity to plan, hope, desire, and 
achieve socially valuable goals” (2006, 176). This is similar to the ontologi- 
cal security that Giddens describes as being predicated on a people's ability 
to give meaning to their lives and avoid chaos or anxiety, and that Edkins 
defines as essential to personal survival and based on a continuing social 
order that gives our lives meaning and includes “family, friends, political 
community, beliefs” (Hyndman and Giles 2017, 16). For Appadurai, the 
possibility of aspiring is linked to having access to “systematic tools for 
gaining relevant new knowledge” (2006, 176) that comes from education 
and various forms of training (2006, 167-8). Giddens and others’ work on 
ontological security assumes a stable subject in a liberal democratic state 
(Hyndman and Giles 2017, 16). Edkins’ and Appadurai' research, on the 
other hand, pertains to marginalized, poor, and militarized contexts and is 
thus more relevant to our understanding of educational spaces in Dadaab. 
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Described as one of the largest sites of extended asylum! in the world, 
Dadaab at present is home to some 245,126 people who have fled civil war, 
famine, and other disasters (UNHCR 2017a, 2017b). As of March 2017, 
thirty-two primary schools in the camps serve 50,509 displaced children 
ages six to seventeen (Giles and Orgocka 2018). Only 62 per cent of school- 
aged boys and 52 per cent of school-aged girls were enrolled in these 
schools. Seven secondary schools in the camps enrolled approximately 
4,838 (1,269 girls and 3,569 boys) students or 10 per cent of the secondary 
school age students.” Class sizes are immense and learning materials are 
scarce. Most teachers are recent secondary school graduates themselves 
with no particular preparation to teach. Assessment of the quality of ed- 
ucation delivered in these schools points to several challenges, the most 
significant being that they are poorly resourced and the curriculum does 
not address adequately the psychological needs and practical knowledge 
and skills that these youth need. Teachers are unprepared to take on the 
challenge of nurturing a new generation.’ 

The BHER project provides both challenges and opportunities for ed- 
ucators attempting to work within and across social, political, economic, 
and cultural differences. The camps and local communities are complex 
settings where histories and politics are a defining feature of everyday life. 
Within camps, there are politics of inclusion/exclusion among national, 
ethnic, tribal, language, religious, and other groups. Between camps and 
local communities, there are politics of resentment and condescension. 
Among local communities, there are politics of distribution and compe- 
tition for the economic benefits of a so-called “refugee industry” (Enghoff 
et al. 2010; Rawlence 2016). In such a politicized context, the idea of a pro- 
fessor-student partnership among those engaged in teaching and learning 
in the BHER project may seem presumptuous. 

All professors from Kenyan and Canadian universities who have 
offered courses through BHER have had to deal with the complexities 
of offering higher education in a context of prolonged encampment. In 
attempting to initiate what is likely an unfamiliar professor-student re- 
lationship, they have all had to ask themselves about curriculum con- 
tent. Is this course material interesting, relevant, appropriate, culturally 
responsive, challenging, and critical? They have all had to consider ap- 
proaches to pedagogy. Are these inclusive, participatory, inquiry-driven? 
Will students understand, participate, and extend their knowledge and 
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pedagogical skills? Or will they be confounded, compliant, and suspicious 
of new and unfamiliar approaches to teaching and learning? Will assign- 
ments be meaningful? Will technology frustrate or facilitate learning? The 
disorienting dilemmas associated with these and other questions are con- 
nected to the theoretical underpinnings of this chapter. In the next sec- 
tion, we define and question the politico-historical understandings that 
anchor this chapter. 


Where We Stand: “If | Am Not What I’ve Been Told | 
Am, Then It Means You're Not What You Thought You 
Were Either”+ 


Our approach juxtaposes Hannah Arendt's idea of worldliness, which 
she regarded as a mode of active engagement in the world (Arendt 2006 
[1954]), with a postcolonial critique of the imposition of Western forms 
of education in marginalized settings throughout the world. Recognizing 
that “the idea of the postcolonial is located within a highly contested po- 
litical and theoretical terrain” (Rizvi et al. 2006, 249), we argue that the 
contradictions between these two approaches are potentially diminished 
when brought into dialogue with ideas about the ethical encounter as de- 
fined by Butler (2004, 2009), Scarry (2011), Fassin (2011), and others. 
Instead of the common and frequent aspiration for a “world class uni- 
versity,” we follow Arendt in arguing for a worldly university and imagine 
what such an institution could look like. We see such a place as being 
engaged with the world and linked to new ways of defining prosperity, 
as connected to well-being and knowledge for all. A worldly university 
offers students, both young and older, the tools to be able to think and to 
judge and to be political in the world. Arendt describes freedom as having 
the possibility of being politically active, and worldliness as recognition of 
our dependency on one another. These are concepts that she prized most 
highly. To be political, she says, is to be alive and engaged in the world—to 
be human. Arendt called for educators to assume joint responsibility for 
the world (Arendt 2006 [1954])—promoting a worldliness by promoting 
the development of individuals so that they too can join in the making 
of that world. How then, to do so, in full recognition of the warnings 
from postcolonial scholars about the tragic history of powerful education 
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“actors” enacting irreparable harm on marginalized populations (Dirlik 
1994; Fanon 1984; Said 1978)? 

Cultural legacies and tragic human consequences of colonialism and 
imperialism are well documented (e.g., Gregory 2004; Hall 1996; Jayawar- 
dena 1986; Rizvi et al. 2006; Said 1993; Spivak 1988; see also chapter 5 in 
this book for a discussion of colonialism and identity politics in India's 
northeast). And postcolonial critiques have challenged colonial and impe- 
rialist narratives that misrepresent the world (Narayan 1997) as composed 
of separate unequal cultures, instead arguing for and about hybridity as 
a philosophic value that challenges the ideological validity of colonialism 
as expounded during the colonial era (Bhabha 1994). The impacts of the 
politics of knowledge creation, control, and distribution, and its relation- 
ship to the exploitation of many in the global south continuing in the 
form of neocolonialism (Gregory 2004), has been disastrous in the area 
of education. We are reminded by Farhia Abdi (2016, 21) of the struggles 
by African countries to Africanize education in the postcolonial era and 
the tremendous struggles and indeed crises to which this has led. But as 
Rizvi et al. (2006, 257) succinctly point out, there is ambivalence in the 
relationship of education to postcolonialism: “On the one hand, it is an 
object of postcolonial critique regarding its complicity with Eurocentric 
discourses and practices. On the other hand, it is only through education 
that it is possible to reveal and resist colonialism's continuing hold on our 
imagination.” 

As an education project originating in the global north, BHER nec- 
essarily struggles to understand itself in relation to the historical legacy 
of colonialism. Local opposition to the project in Dadaab is a constant 
reminder that we are working among some encamped traditionalists 
for whom Western-style education is irrelevant, as well as militants for 
whom education is a threat. In academic circles in Canada and Kenya, we 
regularly respond to political accusations of neocolonialism by pointing 
out that our approach to education emphasizes a learner-centred, curi- 
osity-driven curriculum that includes local, traditional, and scientific/ 
academic knowledge, a participatory, inquiry-based engaged pedagogy, and 
an approach to course design and assignments that emphasizes “purpose- 
ful activity.” This kind ofteaching is more in keeping with a post-indepen- 
dence, nation-building project focused on cooperation and the common 
good (Nyerere 1968) than itis with a neocolonial educational agenda. With 
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Jennifer Lavia, who writes about educational practice in the Caribbean, 
we endorse a “pedagogy of hope . . . within the context of postcoloniality 
as an aspiration” and an educational practice that is “inextricably linked” 
with the history, politics, and culture of the region (Lavia 2006 in Rizvi et 
al. 2006, 258). In the BHER project, we see ideas about educational prac- 
tice as intricately linked to the nature of the encounter between teachers 
and students. 

Ideas about recognition of the other provide a place for us to com- 
prehend the concept of the educational encounter and it is Judith Butler’s 
ideas about recognition and the “ethical encounter” that we turn to here. 
She contends that “vulnerability must be perceived and recognized in or- 
der to come into play in an ethical encounter, and there is no guarantee 
that this will happen” (Butler 2004, 42-3). Recognizing the vulnerability 
of oneself and the other is a two-way experience, a reciprocal encounter 
(Hyndman and Giles 2017, 13). In other words, we expect in the BHER 
project that both professors and students will be transformed by the edu- 
cative encounter, generating new subject positions for each. However, these 
encounters are not always easy or straightforward. Indeed, the context of 
our work in Dadaab is saturated with the kind of “disorienting dilemmas” 
(Mezirow 1995, 50), reconcilable and irreconcilable, that may always be 
unsettling. Writing about educative experience, Dewey says: “The belief 
that all genuine education comes about through experience does not mean 
that all experiences are genuinely or equally educative. Experience and 
education cannot be directly equated to each other. For some, experienc- 
es are mis-educative. Any experience is mis-educative that has the effect 
of arresting or distorting the growth of further experience” (Dewey 1997 
[1938], 25). To engage with the students in Dadaab is to open the possibili- 
ty for a truly educative experience. If that engagement enables us to imag- 
ine meaningfulness beyond the horizons of our own understanding and 
enlarge our capacity to recognize the personhood of someone living the 
tragedy of forced migration, the experience will have been educative. If, 
on the other hand, we are incapable of transcending the limitations of our 
own understandings and come away from that encounter disturbed but 
reassured with a singular, one-dimensional understanding of a pathetic 
figure of a refugee, the experience will have been mis-educative. 

The BHER project promises to be rich in implications for the theory 
and practice of transformative learning for students, but also for teachers. 
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The transformation of the progressive/critical educator (Dewey 1997 
[1938]) is what we focus on in this chapter. Drawing on two case studies 
from the BHER experience, we explore some of the emergent and ongoing 
tensions and dilemmas in curriculum design and program development 
and ask about the mis-educative potential of transformative learning. 
Put another way, this chapter probes whether openness to transforma- 
tion (and a willingness to revisit, reconsider, and revise principles) can be 
mis-educative? Moreover, can a principled stance in relation to conflicting 
political commitments be seen as a refusal to learn? 


Case Study One: The Problem with English 


“We appreciate your efforts to be respectful and not to perpetuate the colo- 
nial legacy, but get over it. You want to offer us tradition. What we want is 
a future.” (Paraphrased comment originally made by a refugee researcher 
for the BHER project at a meeting in Nairobi, 2011. The subject of the dis- 
cussion was whether BHER classes should be taught in Somali or English.) 
There are passionate academic debates about the relationship between co- 
lonial languages and Indigenous languages; between national languages 
and local languages (e.g., Dryden-Peterson 2006, 2011; Gichiru and Larkin 
2009; Hardman et al. 2009; International Network for Education in Emer- 
gencies (INEE) 2010; Kirk 2009). One consistent theme that runs through 
that literature has to do with the language of instruction in schools. En- 
glish is usually characterized as somewhat of an “invasive species” that 
inevitably extinguishes local languages. Houwer’s research for the BHER 
project and Dryden-Peterson’s conclusions in a UNHCR report both di- 
rectly relate to this question of the problem with English: “In contexts of 
forced migration where the language of home and the host community 
is different, the language of curriculum, instruction, and examination is 
often politically and culturally contentious and a challenge to achieving 
positive learning outcomes” (Houwer 2011, 25, based on Dryden-Peter- 
son 2011, 61). Dryden-Peterson (2011, 91) has argued that education is a 
“fourth durable solution” for refugees displaced from their home coun- 
tries, indicating that the language of the host community points to local 
integration while the language of home points to repatriation. 

Up to the present time, universities involved in the BHER proj- 
ect are English language institutions. Building on the aforementioned 
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scholarship, BHER researchers advised that our teacher education pro- 
gram should provide instruction and training to student teachers about 
differences in teaching and learning in a mother tongue, or second- 
language, and how to address code-switching? among their students. It was 
proposed that this would not only improve learning outcomes for BHER 
student teachers but would respect their cultural backgrounds. Houwer 
quotes Hardman et al., who argue that language adaptation is “central to 
making the curriculum more relevant by connecting the learning to the 
pupil’s experience, environment and culture” (Hardman 2009, 26-7; see 
also Abdi 2016, 26). 

For the BHER project, this and other thoughtful analyses and sets of 
recommendations led us a) to explore the possibility of a bilingual Somali- 
English curriculum; and b) to develop a strategy and action plan to deal 
with university policies pertaining to the language(s) of instruction in our 
courses. At the time, we felt confident that we were indeed responding 
well to the challenge of being of the global north without being implicated 
in its globalizing, neocolonial agendas. Then we embarked on a year-long 
feasibility study in Dadaab and as described in the above quote, were told 
by refugees that they wanted English and only English in their university 
courses and in their schools. We were told that when schooling started 
in the camps some twenty years ago, they used the Somalian curriculum 
and Somali was the language of instruction. Then along the way, parents 
themselves, seeing little hope for repatriation, eventually insisted on 
adopting the Kenyan curriculum with English and KiSwahili, the two 
official Kenyan working languages, as the languages of instruction. In 
their view, this would better their children’s chances for integration (into 
Kenyan society) or out migration (to the global north). 

Localizing the language of the curriculum presents particular chal- 
lenges in Dadaab. Somali is the mother tongue of ethnic Somalis on both 
sides of the Kenya-Somali border, but not of the Kenyan central state. 
Thus, the Kenyan curriculum was adopted in the camps out of concern 
for accreditation. As a result, the language of instruction in the schools is 
English, pointing to local integration as a durable solution. But because of 
Kenya’s official policy of encampment, legal local integration is presently 
not an option. The INEE Minimum Standards advise that “learning con- 
tent, materials, and instruction are (to be) provided in the language(s) of 
the learners” (INEE 2010, 77). This standard privileges the durable solution 
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of repatriation, but it is also founded on extensive research that demon- 
strates that language comprehension is the single most important factor in 
the learning process. In cases where the language of instruction is not the 
mother tongue, it is advised that the teacher should be fluently bilingual. 

We understand this divergence between international policy and 
scholarship on the one hand, and the desires of Dadaab students on the 
other, to be a disorienting dilemma and a moment rich in transformative 
potential. But for the progressive/critical educator, is this experience edu- 
cative or mis-educative? On the one hand, it would be a mistake to dismiss 
the analysis and understanding put forward by the refugees as being se- 
lective or ahistorical or undertheorized; but neither do we think that the 
analyses and understandings offered in scholarly literature are unground- 
ed or overdetermined. Wholly endorsing either approach is too simplis- 
tic and closes down possibilities for coming to a more sensitive, nuanced 
understanding, converting the disorienting dilemma into a mis-educative 
experience. The educative response, the one that would be enabling, is one 
that would open the way for further learning that would lead to a more 
complex and ultimately more useful understanding. 

To begin to formulate an educative response, to begin to tap into the 
transformative learning potential of such a disorienting dilemma, requires 
both acknowledging the real hopes and aspirations of refugee learners 
and recognizing one's own undeniable implication in English language 
hegemony. It requires enlarging the analysis of language use and abuse to 
include the histories, the politics, and the complexities of the local context. 
It requires seeing the global in relation to the local; the abstract in relation 
to the concrete; the self in relation to the Other. Openness to transforma- 
tive learning requires humility, vulnerability, and a willingness to change 
one's mind. It is in such moments that the possibility for Butler's (2004) 
“ethical encounter” between a professor and student (in the case of BHER) 
presents itself. However, what can just as easily happen is a “specific ex- 
ploitation of targeted populations, of lives that are not quite lives” (Butler 
2009, 31)—a valid concern echoed in neocolonial critiques. Following the 
lead of Butler and others, we look for ways to traverse the discursive gulf 
between “us” and “them,” between teachers and refugee students. Elaine 
Scarry’s consensus-building mode of deliberation “in which a community 
of people gathers together to collectively present and debate information 
and to make a decision” (Scarry in Beckett 2013, 96) can be applied to 
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the educative space of the BHER professor and student. She foregrounds 
“mutual protection” (2013, 97) and “equality of survival” (Scarry 2011, 52), 
which make an ethical encounter more likely. 


Case Study Two: Persistent Patriarchy 


Protracted displacement in a refugee camp in Kenya, as opposed to atten- 
dance at university in the home country, turns gender relations on its head 
for university level students. Not only are young Somalian women's pos- 
sibilities of attending high school and succeeding well enough to attend 
university undermined by the profound gender inequality in the Dadaab 
refugee camps, but most of these young women are more poorly prepared 
than men overall for university. Itis perhaps unsurprising, then, that these 
women are more likely to drop out of the BHER university courses than 
men (Giles and Orgocka 2018). 

Parents, as well as young women students in Dadaab, have expressed 
concerns about the safety and security of women and girls travelling to 
and from schools, inadequate girls-only sanitation facilities, and the in- 
ability of young women to fulfil gendered domestic responsibilities if they 
are in school. These anxieties have led to a high incidence of early mar- 
riages and female genital mutilation that are regarded by some parents 
as protective and caring responses in a context where sexual and gen- 
der-based violence is rampant. However, the point in this chapter is not 
to review the parents’ position, but to recognize these narratives of gender 
inequalities. The goal is not to reiterate the counter-arguments about the 
history of pernicious patriarchy and neocolonialism that have contributed 
to the creation of long-term displacement in camps, but instead, to raise 
the question as to how teachers and students in Dadaab might nonetheless 
participate in ethical teaching encounters. Is it even possible to imagine, 
in such a context, the “two-way experience,” the “reciprocal encounter,” 
whereby both persons are transformed? Is a stance of vulnerability (by 
both teacher and student) even possible to conceive of in such an encoun- 
ter? Does this disorienting dilemma have transformative potential? And 
can we even begin to recognize such encounters as disorienting (and will 
they even be dilemmas?) if we are unwilling and/or unable to doubt or 
reconsider our taken-for-granted political commitments? 
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All of BHER’s policies and programs are based on a firm commitment 
to gender equity. BHER Kenyan and Canadian university instructors are 
expected to come to their virtual and on-site classrooms with a commit- 
ment to challenge patriarchy, to defy the odds and to achieve something 
close to gender parity in the certificate, diploma, and degree programs we 
offer. Is it possible to be vulnerable and open to learning in a context where 
patriarchy persists, without abandoning a fundamental commitment to 
gender equity principles and practices? We are constantly considering 
ways to locate more women students, include them in our programs in 
Dadaab, and then likewise to ensure their retention. In order to achieve a 
goal of 30 per cent representation of women in BHER programs, we lower 
entrance requirements for them, count non-academic experience, provide 
spaces near the classrooms for them to nurse and care for their children, 
allow them to repeat courses when they absent themselves from too many 
classes in order to deliver their babies, and provide extensive mentoring. 
In the autumn of 2016, we conducted workshops in the Dadaab camps to 
address reported gender harassment against women by some male stu- 
dents, with the aim of improving the safety of the learning space for wom- 
en. The workshops were well attended and received.‘ 

The danger for BHER instructors has been that the disorienting di- 
lemmas that routinely present themselves as we seek to engage with peo- 
ple and communities in Dadaab, whose gendered customs and traditions, 
beliefs and values are at odds with our own, become disabling dilem- 
mas wherein we are unable to hold onto both a strong commitment to a 
principle (in this case gender equity), as well as a strong commitment to 
openness and vulnerability. Confronted with a situation that is clearly pa- 
triarchal, our inclination is to respond (i.e., we feel “called upon” to inter- 
vene, to interfere, to disrupt the social, political, economic relations that 
so disadvantage, disparage, and oppress girls and women). And yet, the 
unfortunate history of well-meaning and well-intentioned humanitarian 
interventions, often perpetrated by people more like than unlike us, gives 
us pause (or ought to), and reminds us of the paternalism and neocolonial- 
ism that can easily be perpetuated in international development projects 
like BHER. 

Can we begin to imagine the dilemma that would enable us to re- 
visit our understanding and revise our “stance” vis-a-vis gender equity? 
Indeed, if we could imagine it, the dilemma would not be disorienting. 
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There are those who would argue that a human rights perspective justi- 
fies intervention; others would argue that history cautions against such 
interference. Which is the defensive stance and which is the principled 
position? Both may be a refusal to learn. If we are committed to openness 
and vulnerability, we must be prepared to reconsider our commitments to 
principles of gender equity as we understand them. If we are committed to 
principles of gender equity, we must admit our inability to be “open” and 
“vulnerable” and therefore unable to participate in the “ethical encoun- 
ter.” We can't have it both ways. Or can we? This is the predicament we 
find ourselves in. We can become paralyzed, or we can move forward with 
caution, humility, openness, generosity, inside the tension (of the dilem- 
ma), in conditions of uncertainty. 

The work of some anti-nationalist feminists offers a possible way to 
live with, and possibly learn from this disorientation around gender ineq- 
uity. They have long adopted a “rooting and shifting” approach in which 
people recognize rootedness in their own identity and culture, but at the 
same time try to shift so as to put themselves in a situation of exchange 
with others who claim other identities (see Giles and Hyndman 2004, 8). 
Defined as a “transversal politics of coalition building” by Italian fem- 
inists in the early 1990s, shifting does not involve self-decentring, and 
rooting does not make us incapable of movement. Rather, this approach 
calls on us to look “for connection with those among ‘the others’ with 
whom we might find compatible values and goals” (Cockburn 1998, 9, in 
Giles and Hyndman 2004, 8). Unlike these feminists, most BHER pro- 
fessors know and accept that they will engage in a teaching relationship 
with some students with whom they will have incompatible goals. But a 
transformative method espoused by BHER professors resonates with this 
feminist approach that has been tested by academics and activists working 
across ethnic nationalist boundaries in times of militarized violence and 
that focuses on empathy and openness rather than differences. It coincides 
well with Butler and Scarry, as we discuss in the first case study above, and 
their interest in traversing the gulf between “us” and “them,” using a “re- 
ciprocal recognition” approach (an “ethical encounter,” in Butler’s words) 
and consensus-building modes of deliberation. 
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Conclusion 


Our argument in this chapter is that despite the challenges posed to world- 
liness by postcolonial critiques, these approaches are less contradictory 
and incongruous when defined through/guided by an ethical encounter. 
The transformative method that we refer to is thus embedded in a histori- 
cal materialist methodology and involves at least three aspirational steps: 
the imperative to act as a result of an engagement in worldliness; a prohibi- 
tion against doing harm in the name of good as a consequence of a critical 
engagement with postcoloniality; and an ongoing effort to enter into eth- 
ical student-teacher encounters. Despite ongoing disorienting dilemmas, 
as described through the two case studies, BHER educators have persisted 
in the continuing creation and recreation, the stop and restart of ethical 
relationships with Dadaab refugee students. This chapter is an attempt to 
answer why they have done so when the contestations from postcolonial 
critics and refugee students are so pronounced. There are the challenges of 
coming to terms with the politics of knowledge and the creation of a cur- 
riculum that incorporates both local and traditional knowledge and the 
knowledge required to meet international accreditation standards. There 
is the matter of knowledge critique and the obligation to call into question 
knowledge claims that underpin practices of inequity and exclusion. There 
is the challenge of understanding the relations among cultures of scholar- 
ship and cultures of violence. And still, Hannah Arendt asks whether we 
love the world enough to take responsibility for it. Many faculty members 
who have been involved with BHER strive to convey that passion, that 
sense of “caring for the world,” to their students so as to likewise inspire 
them to take on the responsibility of loving and caring for the world. 


Notes 


We wish to thank SSHRC for their support of the 2008 Workshop and for the 2010-13 
Partnership Development Grant; the MasterCard Foundation, for generously 
supporting a feasibility study, a workshop in East Africa and video about the BHER 
project in 2011-12; and Peter Murphy, who imparted his (pro bono) expertise in the 
production, filming, and editing of two videos. Global Affairs Canada [formerly CIDA] 
very generously took an international lead in supporting the implementation of the 
BHER project in 2013-19. 
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1 Otherwise known as “protracted refugee situations” in policy discourse, UNHCR 
defines these as situations in which 25,000 or more refugees originating from the 
same country have sought asylum in another country (or countries) for at least five 
consecutive years. 


2 EMIS 2015. The age group served by secondary schools is fourteen to twenty-one years 
of age. Education Management Information System (EMIS) data is used by UNICEF to 
maintain school data. The BHER Project Liaison in Dadaab, Philemon Misoy, gathered 
this data in Apr-May 2017 through communication with humanitarian agency workers 
in Dadaab. The EMIS derived data is thus tentative and is rapidly changing as the 
camps close and children and youth move out. 


3 In Dadaab, where there is a dire shortage of qualified teachers, a “trained” teacher refers 
to a teacher who does not necessarily have any qualifications beyond completing high 
school but has attended any kind of training to improve their teaching skills; this may 
be as minimal as a three-day workshop. A “qualified” teacher has full qualifications to 
work as a teacher under the Kenyan education system, i.e., has earned a “P1” certificate, 
diploma, or degree in education. 


4 Inher writing on the oppression of Hawaiian women through the colonized classroom, 
Julie Kaomea comments on Baldwin’s quote, which she says points to the importance of 
the inclusion of the historical perspectives of the colonized—knowledge that is not only 
significant and liberating to the colonized, but also to “white people who know nothing 
about their own history” (Baldwin 1988 [1963] in Kaomea 2006, 345). 


5 According to Heller, “code-switching (is) the use of more than one language in the 
course of a single communicative episode” (1988, 1). 


6 By 2018, and as a result of the aforementioned supports, our data demonstrate that the 
BHER women students, although fewer than men students, were much less likely than 
male students to drop out. 
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Insecure Nation, Insecure Migrant: 
Postcolonial Echoes from India's 
Northeast 


Paula Banerjee and Ranabir Samaddar 


The Problematic of Security/Insecurity 


The issue of protection of the victims of forced migration and migrants 
in general is both a humanitarian and human rights issue (see chapter 2). 
Yet as soon as protection becomes in the main an institutionalized affair, 
the humanitarian aspect becomes dominant. The rights of the migrants 
are overshadowed by the humanist concern for the distress of the victims 
of forced migration and migrants in general. The louder the humanized 
descriptions become, the more overwhelming become the practical con- 
siderations of the large humanitarian institutions that are looking after 
the protection of the displaced. Humanized descriptions sit comfortably 
with practicality, considerations of security, and imperatives of policy- 
makers to balance concern for the migrants with policy imperatives of the 
state, dominant communities, multi-national corporations (MNCs), and 
the security lobby. Rights of migrants are minimized in this way. There is 
no easy way out of this paradox. However, the least that can be done in the 
field of research is to try to remove the cobwebs that shroud the insecure 
world of the migrants. Indeed, migration is the flag of insecurity—the 
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insecure nation and the insecure migrants. How can we dissect the dis- 
course of security/insecurity? This question is important because no other 
question defines the migrant issue as much as the problematic of security. 

The excessively humanized descriptions perhaps serve the function of 
downplaying the overwhelming factor of conflict and wars that take place 
because “communities must be defended”—one can say the “permanent 
condition” in which communities find themselves. On this rereading of 
the problematic, the questions that crop up are: What are the conditions 
in which migration becomes a matter of insecurity/security? What is that 
point, the threshold, where these two issues intersect? What are the pat- 
terns of collective politics and collective violence that require study if we 
are to understand the intersecting worlds of population flow and security? 
In other words, if we are to understand why human migration becomes 
a matter of contentious politics and therefore has to be governed by law, 
administrative practices, customs, and failing all other things, by brutal 
violence, we have to study the historical conditions of the emergence of 
migration as a matter of nationalized security, marked all over by collec- 
tive violence and collective politics (see also chapter 2). As we shall see, 
these conditions not only make modern politics, in some respects they 
make modern politics seem exactly like old politics, which was marked by 
racism and brute physicality. 

Yet, if it is true that what we face here is a situation of aporia, that 
is to say, an unending cycle of production of nativity-linkages-immi- 
gration-nationalism-ethnicity-violence-law-immigration-linkages- 
nativity—nationalism, it is also true that it is contention that pries open 
the situation again and again. Precisely the collective politics that in its 
moment of frenzy makes immigration the most contentious issue in the 
life of a nation, also exhibits factors or aspects that make immigration the 
occasion for democratization, justice, tolerance, and a dialogue for accom- 
modation, and what can be called “de-securitization” of issues of life and 
justice, and therefore a different kind of autonomy. 

The field of refugee research is complex, requiring the input of mul- 
tiple disciplines and perspectives to understand the geopolitical contexts 
within which forced migration takes place. In the current context, we 
see profound inequalities—particularly between regions described as the 
global north and global south—and these inequalities contribute to the 
difficulties of researchers in the global south (as documented, for example, 
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in the South African context in chapter 1). While others document the im- 
portant contribution of working across disciplines using multiple sources 
of data to advance our understanding of how and when people make the 
decision to leave (see chapter 6), or argue the value of the field of demog- 
raphy that focuses on the characteristics of people fleeing and can identify 
the pathways by which forced migrants are integrated into host societies 
(see chapter 8), this chapter demonstrates the value of critical historical 
analysis to understanding the roles of states in creating insecurities that 
influence the movement of people over generations. One of our aims is to 
investigate how the world of the incipient nation cannot but be a closed 
one, marked by a hyper sense of insecurity with the arrival of and mixing 
with “aliens.” This chapter expands this point by focusing on the complex- 
ity of forced migration across the borders and within the region of India's 
Northeast. 


The Colonial Background of Identity Politics and 
Transition to Postcolonial Era 


Alien-hood everywhere of course begins with conquest. The modern his- 
tory of immigration, insecurity, nationalism, ethnicity, and attacks on 
“foreigners” began almost everywhere, as in the Northeast of India, with 
conquest. With conquest and annexation of territory and along with it the 
people inhabiting that territory by the colonial power, the first seeds of 
racism were sown. Migration as a security problematic began in this way. 
Conquest, the administrative reorganization that each conquest required, 
and the new political-legal-administrative identity of a population, all 
made population flow an issue of security. Thus, issues of resources be- 
came matters of immigration, that is to say, a matter of security, which 
every conquest underlined. Native/immigrant politics became a question 
of resource politics, race politics, and nationalist politics at the same time. 
We begin this essay therefore with turning our attention to the early his- 
tory of migration into Northeast India. 

At this juncture, it is important to underscore why we locate our dis- 
cussions in India's northeast. To understand how differences were made 
that ultimately racialized and then nationalized histories of partition and 
graded democracies, one needs to look at colonial administration and the 
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creation of differences as was done in the northeast of India in the eigh- 
teenth century. The colonial administration had introduced in that period 
the notion of “racial difference” between the plains and the hills. 

It is perhaps best to begin our narrative with Assam, a state in North- 
east India bordered by the countries of Bhutan and Bangladesh and by 
seven Indian states including West Bengal to the west that is connected 
to the rest of India via a 22-kilometre strip of land, known as the Siliguri 
Corridor. In the known history of Northeast India, including in the colo- 
nial period and for some time after, Assam constituted the major part of 
the region. Even today the politics of Assam affect most of Northeast India 
and perhaps the first agitations against migrations also began in Assam. 
In the traditional discourse, the influx of people into Northeast India is 
viewed as a prime security concern, yet from a non-traditional perspective 
the interesting point is that even Assam’s own beginnings are traceable to 
the migration of different groups of people from East and Southeast Asia. 
The beginnings are in the colonial time; however, for the purpose of this 
chapter, we shall touch the colonial phase briefly and then focus on the 
post-independence period. 

There are several accounts by British officials that speak of their expe- 
riences in the northeast frontiers. One such account is by George Dunbar, 
who was stationed in the present territory of Arunachal Pradesh. His rem- 
iniscences dealt with frontier people such as the Abors, the Mishimis, the 
Hill Miris, the Nishis, and some of the Naga tribes. Quite unconsciously, 
Dunbar recorded at least three types of movements of people in this re- 
gion. They included movements for official purposes including movements 
by the army, and for non-official purposes such as movements for trade 
and movements as pilgrimages. When Dunbar went to the Dihang valley 
for the Abor expeditions in 1911-12, he found the area “rather densely 
populated with strangers” (Dunbar, 1984, 193). He also found out that 
there were robust trade relations between these people, the Tibetans, and 
people from the south. In one particularly lucid passage he describes how 
in some villages, “everything that could not be made locally was Tibetan 
stuff, brought down by traders.” He speaks of regions where “trade comes 
almost equally from north and south. Along the foot-hills, of course, the 
Abors get all they need to buy from shopkeepers in the Plains” (Dunbar 
1984, 212). He speaks of square blue porcelain beads that were used as 
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mediums of exchange. These beads were not made in the region but by 
“Bori traders [who] brought them down from Tibet” (Dunbar 1984, 219). 
Dunbar again speaks of different groups of migrants who had in the 
recent past migrated to these areas. One ofthem was the Kebangs, who mi- 
grated from Riu and established a powerful village. Another group inter- 
estingly enough were the Nepalis, whom he calls the Gorkhas. He speaks 
of a “hundred thousand Gorkha settlers, who mostly became graziers” 
(Dunbar 1984, 287). Dunbar is not the only person to speak of Gorkha 
settlements; others speak of their presence in this region from a much ear- 
lier time. The Gazetteer of Naga and Manipur Hills, while discussing the 
state of immigration into these areas, speak of the Nepalese as the main 
foreign settlers in these regions. It describes the rest of the foreign popu- 
lation as “a few coolies and cartmen from Bengal and the United Prov- 
inces, a few artisans from Punjab, and a few traders from Marwar.” The 
Gazetteer also mentions that “emigration from the district could not be 
measured with any degree of accuracy, owing to the changes in boundary 
that had recently taken place” (Allen 2002, 35). Even though the Gazetteer 
mentions that migrations are few and far between, in another instance it 
speaks of a total of eighteen shops in Kohima, where thirteen were owned 
and maintained by Marwari merchants (Allen 2002, 59). In Imphal town, 
of thirty-six shops Marwaris owned twenty-nine (Allen 2002, 107). It is as 
if the presence of Marwaris seemed so commonplace that their influx for 
trade did not seem exceptional enough to deserve a special mention. From 
the British administrative commentaries, it was also apparent that the 
frontier as a space was marked as very different from the civilized world. 
This sense of difference underpinned their attitude towards the frontier 
people, who were considered less than human and could be treated with 
contempt. No wonder then that these memoirs are replete with stories of 
how the frontier people deserved the violent response that was meted out 
to them. Allen’s Gazetteer discusses how the British felt that “the Nagas 
should be taught a lesson,” when they refused to submit to British rule. It 
also reveals that some Naga villages opposed the British advance in the 
early part of 1880s, so the British officials felt “it was necessary to open 
fire, and some 50 or 60 of the enemy were killed.” It was also remarked that 
the “punitive expeditions were a regular feature of the administration of 
the districts, as it was only by this means that independent Nagas could be 
taught that the lives and property of those who had submitted to us must 
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be respected” (Allen 2002, 23-5). The lives and property of these frontier 
people were never respected. 

In another section of the frontier, there were massive flows of migrant 
people with diverse consequences. Different hill tribes in Tripura came 
from upper Burma. There is one school of opinion that the people belong- 
ing to the hill tribes of Tipperah were a branch of the Shan tribe of Burma 
(Ganguly 1983, 2). People from Bengal started moving to Tripura from the 
sixteenth century. The rulers of Gaur gave the kings of Tripura the title 
Manikya.' “Ratna Manikya patronized the settlement of a good number 
of Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kayasthas from Bengal in Tripura. This was 
perhaps the first case of immigration of population into Tripura from the 
west as against all the earlier flows of immigration being from the east and 
the northeast,” (Ganguly 1983, 3). In the initial period, royal patronage 
encouraged migration from Bengal. The British Government appointed 
their political agent in Agartala in 1871. Following this, the rulers of Tri- 
pura were encouraged to appoint administrators from Bengal. In the 1911 
census, it was estimated that 97,858 people spoke Bengali, forming over 
one third of the population of 229,613.* Migration from Bengal did not 
mean that other migrations from the east and northeast stopped. In fact, 
migrations of groups such as the Reangs, Kukis, Lushais, Mags, Chakmas, 
and Tripuris continued, arriving in search of jhum lands. In some cases, 
community conflicts might have driven them to Tripura (Ganguly 1983, 
4). Another reason for massive migrations into Tripura in the nineteenth 
century was that until 1880 there was no regular land revenue system in 
Tripura. In many cases, the Maharajas granted land in perpetuity at a 
fixed rent and where no grants were made, the usual custom was to farm 
out collections. In most cases, grantees could get exemptions from paying 
land revenue by giving free service to the state. After 1880, a number of 
rules came into force for regulating the land tenure system. Yet fragmen- 
tation of holdings, the landlessness of a large part of the rural popula- 
tion, and the illegal transfer of lands from tribals to non-tribals continued 
(Gan-Chaudhuri 1980, 106-7). 

The transition from the imperial form of rule to the national form only 
accentuated the political problematic of immigration, because while the 
imperial form of rule in many ways left the borders—in this case the bor- 
ders in the northeast—undefined and un-demarcated, the national form 
of state was to be much more territorial. The idea of a nation, which was 
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a weapon in the anti-colonial struggle, also implied to the leaders of the 
nation the inheritance of a bureaucratic-territorial state, and its re-orga- 
nization on the basis of a territorial-national principle of identification of 
population groups, which could not be otherwise congruent with each oth- 
er. The imperial form of rule, at least the colonial rule in India, negotiated 
the issue of diversity of the society with a graded form of administration 
in which divide and rule was an extremely important principle. Difference 
was the organizing norm of the ruling political form. The national state 
made a switch over from the norm of difference to that of homogeneity 
(one nation, one state), which meant settlement of the hitherto “unknown” 
frontier areas into fully administered areas of the national state. The con- 
stitutional deliberations in the country of the preceding ten years (about 
twenty years if we take the Simon Commission as the starting point) of 
independence (1928-47) bear out that history of transformation of the 
principles of organizing politics and administration from a “frontier area” 
to a fully administered part of the country. Yet it is important to note in 
this connection what changed and what remained through the transition. 
While principles of administration changed, and national republican rule 
replaced the colonial territorial entity and new linguistic-ethnic boundar- 
ies were drawn, the ideologies of conquest, racism, and security proved to 
be permanent gifts of the colonial time. 

In 1935, legislation by Assam had designated many of the hill dis- 
tricts as excluded areas or partially excluded areas. A special cadre for the 
frontier area was created in Burma, and India followed suit. However, by 
the time the Indian constitution came to be framed, political exclusion of 
the hill areas (including Manipur and Tripura, which had evolved along 
different historical lines) was out of the question. The main recommenda- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly's sub-committee on Northeast Frontier 
Tribal and Excluded Areas was that the future of these areas did not lie 
in absorption— instead it lay in political and social amalgamation. Thus, 
distinction (read difference) would remain, but political identity with 
the Union would also become an accompanying reality. With nationalist 
pressure, the concept and history of excluded areas were given summary 
burial. But more than this, the framing of the constitution and subsequent 
reorganization of the region reflected three major developments: (a) The 
boundary demarcation between India and Burma was complete with di- 
viding people like the Nagas and the Mizos who by that time had started 
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to think of themselves as belonging to distinct nation-hoods; (b) National 
rule in India had firmly established its toehold in these areas, ending by 
and large the graded system of rule; (c) The restructuring of the politi- 
cal-administrative space by creating settled and (hopefully) stable units of 
political-administrative units in the form of states. 


The Political Economy of Resources and Violence 


Now consider the following two sets of facts—one, reflecting the political 
economy of resources in the region and the other reflecting a security- 
oriented thinking dominating the space. The immigrant, as we shall see, 
emerges as a product of these two sets and their relationship. 

The issue of resources began with the colonial trade of tea and timber. 
In addition to the British-owned tea estates, gradually other estates came 
to be owned by various Indian groups and the Assamese groups; the As- 
samese bourgeoisie today consists of tea owners, contractors, transporters, 
traders, and people engaged in the hotel and real estate industries, liquid 
gas distribution, or timber trade. Thus, while the revenue generating ca- 
pacity of states in the northeast has been extremely weak, with the entire 
region lagging behind the rest of the country in industrial growth, power 
supply, fertilizer consumption, credit flow, communication facilities, and 
transport network, the political class survives with central aid with which 
it makes its nation. We have thus an absolutely combustible combination: 
rentier state, a parasitical political class, massive mass discontent, weak 
or nil growth, and the absence of any appropriate policy of local develop- 
ment and resource generation and utilization—with immigrants seen as 
the cause of all miseries of life. 

The region has a population of about 40 million, with 90 per cent liv- 
ing in rural areas, agriculture being the primary occupation of 78 per cent; 
however, about 25 per cent of the total consumed food grain in this region 
is imported from outside. Agro-sector reform is almost nil while some of 
the big public-sector enterprises marked as promising global players such 
as the Indian Oil Corporation, Oil Indian Limited, and Oil and Natural 
Gas Corporation operate in this region. Yet, notwithstanding the presence 
of some of the richest public-sector companies in this region, its incapacity 
to generate revenue is stark. The indicators relating to small-scale indus- 
trial units and manufacturing units present an equally dismal picture.’ 
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The level of urbanization in the region is quite low—only 14 per cent of 
the population of the region lives in towns, while population density in- 
creased from fifty-seven per square kilometre in 1961 to 123 in 1991. The 
pressure on land has grown, and the decadal population growth rate in all 
the states of the region has been higher than the national average, which is 
23.50 (1991 census), while non-agricultural productive activity has almost 
remained at the same level.* 

At the same time, the mode of shifting cultivation faced a crisis. Shift- 
ing cultivation was for a typical subsistence economy, and though this did 
not preclude trading of other products, it meant collective management 
of forestland, including allotment of the portion for each family, mainte- 
nance of village commons, and no accumulation of surplus for “expanded 
reproduction.” While shifting agriculture has declined, or been made im- 
possible in a market set up, settled cultivation too has not improved. Large 
numbers of communities practised settled cultivation over the ages in hill 
areas too including the practice of wet rice cultivation in the form of ter- 
race farming. In short, the principal issue of sustainability of resource use 
is now in question in the entire region—from the plains of Assam to the 
hills of Mizoram. Clearly the issue of sustainability of resources, contrary 
to the popular notion of depending on controlling immigration, is wider 
and more complicated. It presents a blocked scenario, which is marked by 
very little formal trade and economic linkages in the east (Burma), south 
(the Bay), west (Bangladesh), and north (Bhutan and Tibet). Developed 
basically in recent history as what can be called an economy of “a market 
along the foothills,” which bears the characteristics of an extraction econ- 
omy around coal and limestone, and a plantation economy around tea and 
timber, the entire scenario represents today what Dietmar Rothermund 
(1993) termed “an enclave economy.” 

It is perhaps wrong to say that politics in the northeast is divided in 
two segments—the modern parliamentary politics with franchise, votes, 
institutions, financial agencies, education, developmental policies, etc. on 
one hand, and ethnicity, politics of identity, gun-running, gun battles, 
narcotics, xenophobia, and hatred against outsiders on the other. A more 
circumspect view would tell us of a combined and closed world (enclave 
economy) of contentious politics marked by a war of resources and at- 
tacks against the most immediate “enemy,” the most immediate “invad- 
er,” the most proximate “occupier,” and the most immediate “usurper” of 
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land. Security is intensely physical in this milieu, as is its politics, and the 
by-products of such politics such as neoracism. 

This has been apparent in the way in which the 1,879-kilometre-long 
border with Bangladesh is considered in this security discourse. The bor- 
der is not a site invoking commonality to share, not an opportunity to link 
up with others; the border is seen as a threatening factor, changing the 
demographic complexion of these states. Tripura’s Indigenous population 
is a minority today—about 28 per cent of about 3 million population of 
the state. The anti-foreigner agitation in Assam from 1979 to 1985 was 
perhaps one of the largest mass mobilizations in post-independence India. 
It involved deaths (of about 7000), riots, massacres, forced displacement 
(of about 2 million), mass boycotts, paralysis of administration, and an 
upsurge of Assamese nationalism that required the “foreigner” to be iden- 
tified as the enemy of the surging Assamese nationalism.° 

As the Assam anti-foreigner movement showed, the issue of migration 
and citizenship is the link between the so-called parliamentary sphere of 
politics and the dark sphere of identity politics. Identity has little to do 
with looks, claims, tongues, destitution, resources, and justice, or to put 
it more appropriately, in the politics of identity these matters of looks, 
claims, tongues, and resources appear only as a matter of rights—that is 
to say justice transmogrified in the mirror of rights, so that justice means 
now the expropriation of others and the vindication of the “politics of 
homeland.” Because it was a matter of citizenship, it showed the hierarchi- 
cal landscape of nationalism: foreigners could be there to keep the wheels 
of the tea industry running (in 1921 about one-sixth of Assam’s popula- 
tion was engaged in tea gardens) for which the London Stock Exchange 
had gone mad as early as the late nineteenth century. Similarly, they could 
be there to reclaim marshy lands and help with food production, but citi- 
zenship was for the Indigenous, the ethnic, and the nationals. 

High population growth in Assam was thus to become an issue. In 
fifty years (1901-51), the growth was 138 per cent. Crop production had 
also increased in this period, along with the area under cultivation and tea 
production; but all this compared to labour growth was a minor phenom- 
enon to the besieged mind—be it farm labour, peasant labour, plantation 
labour, or labour in petty jobs. Typically, the protest of the native did not 
arise around the demand for jobs, but around issues of election, electoral 
rolls, franchise, and citizenship rights—it was a war against aliens. The 
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citizens were prepared to rather remain economically impoverished, sick, 
and infirm, and survive on the doles handed out by the “centre,” which 
logically should have been an equally alien presence to the natives along 
with the tea garden owners and timber merchants. But it was time for 
the citizens to drive out the aliens, in view of the unnatural population 
growth in the state —by one count nearly 100 per cent growth between 
1961 and 1991. The bloody anti-immigrant movement continued for five 
years; not only foreign immigrants were attacked, even members of the 
minority communities—particularly Muslims—were targets at times. Ri- 
ots, torching of houses, looting, paralyzing administration, civil disobe- 
dience—the war continued in all forms. War against foreigners became 
civil war amongst various communities. The State had to combine strong 
methods and persuasive techniques to administer inter-ethnic relations, 
and demography became one more area of governmentality, so much so 
that defining an Assamese—the first task of claiming a nation—became 
an enterprise beyond cultural articulations: it was bloody, administrative, 
contentious, exclusive, expelling, and an elect enterprise. From the neat 
writings of Assam Sahitya Sabha to the killing fields of Nellie (1983)° was 
but a short road. On the surface it was a question of expelling or killing 
Muslims—at times Bengali Muslims, at times Assamese Muslims. But at 
the level of the physicality of nationhood it involved the plain tribes, hill 
tribes, other linguistic groups such as the Nepalese, and people from other 
states such as Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura, or West Bengal, and Bihar. 
Many organizations grew up or gathered strength and momentum in this 
bloody war, the most prominent being the United Minorities Front, which 
immediately after its formation in 1985 bagged seventeen out of the state’s 
126 assembly seats in the elections held in December that year. The ceding 
of Sylhet (in the form of a referendum) years back in the Great Partition, 
as could be seen now, had done little to make Assam a pure nation,’ even 
after it cut off its (East) Bengal links. 

In this war cry, legislative acts proved to be of little use in expelling 
immigrants—the Foreigners Act or the Illegal Migrants Determination 
Tribunals Act. The figures told the story—in fifteen years after the Assam 
Accord of 1985, the total number of inquiries initiated against suspected 
illegal aliens was 302,554, and the number of illegal immigrants expelled 
was 1,461. Because it was a war, all communities had developed strate- 
gic tools of linkages and enmities—plains/hills, valleys/hills, Hindus/ 
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Muslims, Bengalis/Assamese, Bengali Muslims/Bengali Muslims, As- 
samese Muslims/Bengali Muslims, Bodos/Assamese, Bodos/Muslims, Bo- 
dos/Santhals, Assamese/Nagas, Assamese/Kukis, Karbis/Kukis, Karbis/ 
Assamese. It was not a case of sudden ethnic conflict; it reflected rather a 
condition of generalized war, because the war consisted of several battles 
and theatres of attrition. Insecurity from migration had created lines of all 
kinds and had taken clearly military dimensions. But more on that later; 
first let us see how this condition engulfed areas outside Assam too. 

Way back in 1876-77 in Tripura, the Indigenous people were more 
than two thirds of the total population of 91,759. By 1991, they counted 
for less than one third of the state's population of 2,757,205. It was again 
roughly the same story. With the Great Partition began waves of migra- 
tion in the state, and finally in the eighties Buddhist Chakma refugees 
entered in sizeable numbers from the Chittagong Hill Tracts in the wake 
of the conflict and army operations of the Bangladesh State against the 
rebellion. The Tripura Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS) was formed in 1967; 
in 1978 it led to the formation of the first militant movement against im- 
migrants, the Tripura National Volunteers, which soon started attacking 
settlers and symbols of government authority, including at times security 
forces. The land question became crucial, and with jhum (shifting) culti- 
vation being systematically disturbed and finally destroyed, clashes began 
to erupt. The June riots of 1980 were the first major signal of the troubled 
times. It caused enormous displacements. The Dinesh Singh Committee 
Report, set up by the Ministry of Home Affairs to investigate the massa- 
cre of 1980, gave a tentative estimate of 1,300 deaths. However, unofficial 
sources claimed the figures to be above 8,000. It also estimated that near- 
ly 372,000 persons were affected by the riots, and of them about 150,000 
people belonged to Indigenous communities. Nearly 200,000 people had 
to be sheltered in camps. The number of total relief camps was 141; nearly 
35,000 houses were gutted; and the estimated loss of property was about 
Rs. 21 crores (slightly more than $1 million USD at the time). Later, an 
estimated 2,614 families were displaced from severely affected areas such 
as Khowai, Sadar, and Bishalgarh sub-divisions due to clashes. By 2000, 
the civil-political-military movement of the Indigenous people against the 
settlers or migrants had become so strong that a ragtag combination of 
forces called the Indigenous People’s Front of Tripura were elected to the 
twenty-eight-member Tripura Tribal Autonomous District Council. The 
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1980s were marked with violence, large-scale settler-native killings, army 
operations, rape of women by security forces and the militants, kidnap- 
ping, and increasing communalisation of the scene.* The TUJS demanded 
from the government of India more powers to the Autonomous District 
Council, barbed wire fencing of the entire length of the 856-kilome- 
tre-long boundary with Bangladesh, push back of immigrants who had 
arrived after 1971, and the introduction of the inner-line permit system to 
enter the Tribal Council Area. 

The situation of a generalized war in the region finds reflection not only 
in war rhetoric, but also in actual incidents of expulsion. Thus, in many 
places the Nepalis have been on the run, in others, Bengalis. Expulsion of 
Nepalis in many places in the Northeast led to an autonomy movement in 
the Darjeeling Hills. In North Bengal, adjoining the Bodo areas of Assam, 
a similar process of conflict later began with the killings and expulsion 
of several Northeast militant groups from Southern Bhutan. Everywhere, 
the “immigrant”—known as the settler—faces insecurity in the form of 
the native; likewise, everywhere the native, known as the “Indigenous,” 
faces insecurity appearing in form of the settler. And altogether, the state 
faces insecurity from the spectre of aliens swamping the land, aliens who 
in league with their soulmates here are conspiring with foreign countries 
to secede or at least make the region a hotbed of conspiracies. This led 
to bitter clashes and bloody internal rivalries, with day-to-day governing 
becoming a tough business, because an unlikely issue had leapt to the top 
of the priority list: governing population flow. 

In this context, it is no surprise that security becomes a macro-ques- 
tion, population management becomes a matter of governing from the 
top, and the army becomes the most accredited institution of such man- 
agement. Indeed, population flow is “geopolitics” to the army. Population 
flow in this discourse brings borders, not because the flow is always across 
borders, but because mobile populations are dangerous in terms of gov- 
erning and administering: they can mobilize support, and support across 
borders is more difficult to govern. Thus, the Indo-Burma border, first 
settled in 1826 in the Yandabo Treaty, later confirmed in the Nehru-U 
Nu agreement of 1953, and hitherto left un-administered, became milita- 
rized. Thus, stretching from the Namkia Mountains bordering Arunachal 
Pradesh, then Patkai Bum bordering Nagaland, to Hamolin bordering 
Manipur to the Chin Hills bordering Mizoram, the administration of 
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borders became important. Kachins, Shans, Eastern Nagas, Chins, Ara- 
kanese, plus Burmese communist rebels—all could claim links across the 
border to this side; hence population flow could not be allowed to be ne- 
gotiated at the community level, it was not simply an innocent matter. It 
can be seen, therefore, how the military discourse, discourse of social in- 
security, physical insecurity, and the contentious politics of nationhood all 
combined in this political exercise of ensuring security against the aliens. 


Trafficked Women as Aliens 


When the alien is a woman, a much worse scenario awaits the migrant ev- 
erywhere; we allude to the situation of the trafficked women and children. 
Though liberal South Asian constitutions and laws guarantee people’s 
right to be protected from exploitation and thereby prohibits trafficking 
too, no amount of liberal and humanitarian legislation has been able to 
stop this form of servitude or semi-servitude of large groups of women. 
It is not merely a question of more or less governance but a continuance 
of the erosion of women’s physical, economic, and social security by the 
patriarchal mode of national security that holds sway in the areas under 
discussion. Violence faced by the trafficked women is the worst form of 
violence faced perhaps both by women as a social category and by the 
category of forcefully displaced people. As a group, victims of trafficking 
reflect the growing insecurity of the vulnerable population groups in a 
milieu of traditional insecurity. 

There are multiple ways in which people are trafficked. We take ex- 
amples from the sub-region of East and Northeast India and Bangladesh. 
Often, those who want to cross borders out of desperation contact traffick- 
ers, who they think of as smugglers, and offer them a price; sometimes, 
traffickers kidnap people for harvesting organs. But, for those who want 
to be “smuggled,” deals are sometimes done amicably, with prices clearly 
spelled out. However, since the journey is fraught with violence, things 
may go awry and the vulnerable face further abuse as violence overtakes 
all other considerations. There are also a number of routes through which 
women and children are trafficked in and out of these regions. 

It is impossible to gather definitive data about the number of women 
trafficked. However, the growing number of brothels in the border areas 
of India and Bangladesh suggest that this is a thriving business. Women 
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often shift from one brothel to another. Ifthey are apprehended in a broth- 
el, there is a chance they will be repatriated, but if caught moving from 
one place to another, they are immediately incarcerated. When women 
from Bangladesh are trafficked to India, they might then be transport- 
ed to Pakistan or West Asia. Sanlaap's (2002) research in two red-light 
areas of West Bengal highlighted women's migration from one location 
to another. Ninety per cent of the red-light areas the women identified as 
places where they had worked were situated in the states bordering Ban- 
gladesh in the Northeast or West Bengal. In Changrabandha, one of the 
red-light areas identified, 66 per cent of the women said they had come 
from Bangladesh. In Dinbazar, many of the trafficked sex workers said 
that their mothers came from Bangladesh. The report states: “The rate 
of trafficking in Changrabandha is remarkably higher than in Dinbazar. 
The red-light area of Changrabandha is adjacent to Bangladesh border 
and women are trafficked through this border like any other commodity” 
(Sanlaap 2002, 18). 

Most of the women in the Sanlaap (2002) study were illiterate and 
many had entered prostitution as minors. Some were from families of ei- 
ther wage labourers or cultivators, and in other cases, their mothers were 
trafficked sex workers. The mothers engaged in sex work could offer no 
alternative for their daughters; their children are stigmatized and face 
discrimination when they try to enter other fields of work. Deprived of 
education and a social environment that offered any promise or hope, the 
trafficked sex workers of Dinbazar and Changrabandha had few options 
beyond prostitution as a way to earn a living. Trafficked from one centre to 
another, these women live with insecurity, at the mercy of both criminals 
and the police. Their location, near the border, means they are often forced 
to give shelter to criminals from either Bangladesh or India. The police 
pursue them, but also use them for sex without any payment. To attract 
customers from among the truckers crossing at zero point, they stand on 
the roads, where they are extremely vulnerable to violence (Sanlaap 2002, 
25). Without any legal documents, they are criminalized if apprehended 
and jailed, sometimes for periods longer than mandated. 

The border itself is a place of poverty and violence against women. 
Multiple indicators suggest that the trafficking of women and children 
is on the increase in the Northeast and also within and from Bengal. 
The Northeast has been torn apart by multiple levels of conflict, making 
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women and children more vulnerable. For example, attacks on women's 
land rights and social position, especially in the Khasi and Garo Hills, 
have compounded women's susceptibility to traffickers. In Meghalaya, 
the situation is further complicated by the ban on the felling of trees for 
timber. Such moves on the part of the government are commendable from 
an environmental point of view, but they rob the rural poor of a chance to 
earn their livelihood (see chapter 11 for discussion of the complex relation- 
ship between conservation and displacement). With few alternatives for 
earning a living, people are forced to migrate. Many women migrating to 
urban centres end up in brothels (Meghalaya Guardian 2004). Newspaper 
reports have registered the concern of NGOs: “Non-governmental agen- 
cies fighting against the malaise of trafficking of women and children have 
expressed grave concern that the evil is growing with increasing numbers 
of women and children from Meghalaya and other North-eastern states 
being lured and deceived into the flesh trade in the metropolitan cities in 
the country” (Assam Tribune 2004). The case of West Bengal is more com- 
plex. Globalization, monetization, and increasing communalization have 
all added to devaluing or differential valuing of women. West Bengal has 
acted as a destination point for trafficked women for some time now, but 
women from rural areas of Bengal are now increasingly being trafficked to 
other regions. Numerous cases reported in newspapers show the apathy of 
the police to consider either trafficking or rape as a serious crime especial- 
ly when the woman is of a minority group. This apathy towards minorities 
who can be wilfully ignored especially in times of political tensions is also 
an effect of a rigid idea of national security. Indeed, trafficking in women, 
children, and labour are enmeshed, where policing methods invariably 
fail, because labour rights are ignored as well as women’s own rights to 
decide their futures. 


The Ultimate Discourse of Security 


The military discourse to control migration and thus prevent conflicts 
sprang not only from the generals’ minds, it had roots in the internal dis- 
course of society’s security also, on which the military discourse fed. For 
instance, the Bodo student leader Upendra Brahma, an active member of 
Assam Agitation, pressed for implementation of Clause 10 of the Assam 
Accord, which said: “It will be ensured that relevant laws for prevention 
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of encroachment of government lands and lands in tribal belts and blocks 
are strictly enforced and unauthorised encroachers evicted as laid down 
under such laws.” Upendra Brahma demanded the eviction of the Indig- 
enous population from Tamalpur and the “immigrants” from the char 
areas of Brahmaputra. This was certainly the signal for attacks on the 
Santhal population (not considered as “tribe” in Assam) in Bodo areas. 
Similarly, the insistence on making Assamese virtually the language of 
instruction in all parts of the state became a matter of contention with 
the All Assam Tribal Students Union. The Karbi Autonomous Council 
Demand Committee complained that the leaders of Assam were taking 
steps to wipe out other distinct languages and cultures from the state. 
Specialists started saying that security could be provided now only by 
deployment of the army. With it began the full-scale security discourse 
and “securitization” of the social mind. Hereafter tea garden owners could 
feel secure that the army was there; the people bought security now that 
they were paying taxes to government and the rebels both; and men of 
property had bought security with private guards and militias. The true 
significance of the army operations “Operation Bajrang” (1990) and “Op- 
eration Rhino” (1991) lay there. They signified the rejection of any dialogic 
approach, casting anyone advocating the release of prisoners or protection 
of human rights as “soft” and a compromiser—one who did not care about 
lives of jawans (soldiers in the Indian army). 

It is not that the ethnic rebels and other liberationist groups and 
movements in the region and the army generals think along the same lines 
of security/insecurity. But to understand why the discourse of physical 
security can lodge itself at the heart of security concerns of a community, 
group, population, or state, and be so totalizing, we have to study closely 
the security practices of solidarities stretching from a group to a state and 
their interface. The intermix of so many concerns at a material level has 
produced the inflammable “politics of security”—where national securi- 
ty, community security, Indigenous population’s security, developmental 
security, resource security, land and food security, and military security 
have converged. 

The politics of security is a field. This is the field of governmental- 
ity, where all issues become relations between the governors and the 
governed. In this field, one can notice the presence of legal and civic be- 
haviour, also illegal and warlike behaviour along with the presence of the 
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policies triggered by claims of the state that security can be provided by an 
overall protection by arms and through development. At the same time, 
the groups realize that that they can survive only by exercising their own 
security options, one of which is to claim nationhood, homeland, and to 
pull up the drawbridges so that outsiders cannot come in. In short, while 
popular sovereignty still exercises the imagination of groups below the na- 
tion-state, this can become a potent political tool of democratization only 
within a group, which is fixed. But where the group is not fixed, and the 
people refuse to become a population group, the constitutional framework 
of autonomy fails. The field of governance and rule, which makes popula- 
tion flow a matter of administration and puts its stamp on the latter with 
law, administrative measures, violence, and suppression, is then by nature 
a combination of legality, para-legality, and illegality. 


Notes 


1 For more details, see Choudhury and Ranjan 1977. 


2 See Burman and Chandra 1933, List of Tables: 5 and 6 (since the introduction has no 
pagination the page numbers are not given). This is one of the first detailed publications 
of census in Tripura. 


3 See Sikdar and Bhorali 1998, 167-72. 


4 All figures relating to human development are taken from Ganguly 1996, 29-53. It 
is noteworthy that Ganguly does not cite immigration as an obstructing factor in 
achieving the goal of sustainable human development in the region. 


5 These figures are from Hussain 1993, 10. 


6 Founded in 1917 the Assam Sahitya Sabha is the premier literary institution of 
Assam. It aims to promote Assamese culture and literature. It has about one thousand 
branches all over the state. Its support for a distinct identity of the state during the 
anti-immigration movement in Assam was pronounced. The Nellie massacre took place 
in Assam during a six-hour period in the morning of 18 February 1983. The massacre 
claimed the lives of over 2,000 people (unofficial figures run at nearly 10,000) from 
fourteen villages in the area. The victims were Bengali immigrant Muslims whose 
ancestors had relocated in pre-partition British India. Some media personnel were 
witnesses to the massacre. The violence in Nellie was seen by some as fallout of the 
decision to hold state elections in 1983 in the midst of the anti-immigrant agitation in 
Assam. It has been described as one of the worst pogroms in independent India. 


7 Indeed, as historical research into the history of the Sylhet referendum of 1947 bears 
out, the referendum by itself was the reflection of the fault lines within the Assam 
society. See, for instance, Chakrabarty 2002. 


8 Figures cited from Hussain 2003, 138. 
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Big Data and Early Warning of 
Displacement 


Susan F. Martin and Lisa Singh 


Introduction 


In recent years, the global population of people forcibly displaced by con- 
flict and persecution has reached levels unprecedented since the Second 
World War: 68.5 million in 2017 (UNHCR 2018b). Acute natural hazards 
also lead to large-scale movement of people, some temporarily and others 
permanently. Between 2008 and 2016, the number of disaster-displaced 
populations averaged 21.5 million each year (IDMC 2016). In many cases, 
both human-made and natural factors precipitate large-scale displace- 
ment, as witnessed by recurrent famines in Somalia caused by the con- 
fluence of drought, conflict, and political instability that impede access to 
food relief. 

Because much forced migration is unexpected, communities can be 
overwhelmed by refugees and displaced persons if they have insufficient 
warning. Even relatively wealthy countries may fall victim. The massive 
movements in 2015 of Syrian, Afghan, Iraqi, and other asylum seekers 
into Greece (with the hope of moving onwards to the rest of Europe) is 
a clear example of such chaos. In 2017, the concurrent outbreak of fam- 
ine in northern Nigeria, Yemen, Somalia, and South Sudan also seriously 
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challenged capacities to respond to both the mass starvation and mass dis- 
placement that resulted, despite persistent drought and famine warnings. 

Given the unprecedented levels of forced displacement, and recurrent 
problems in addressing large-scale movements, an urgent need exists to 
develop an evidence-based early warning system that can enable govern- 
ments and international organizations to formulate contingency plans, es- 
tablish appropriate policies, and pre-position shelter, food, medicines, and 
other supplies in areas that are likely to receive large numbers of refugees 
and displaced persons. This need for early warning, as part of comprehen- 
sive contingency planning, has been recognized in the recently adopted 
Global Compact on Refugees (2018a). 

With the wealth of data available via social media, search engines, 
and more traditional data sources (see chapter 8), it is natural to begin 
discussing how this information can be used to make progress toward 
identifying and forecasting forced migration. The precedent is in place 
to forecast many of the drivers of displacement. For example, in recent 
decades, early warning systems alert the international community as well 
as national and local actors of impending humanitarian crises. Tsunami 
and famine early warning systems monitor and analyze data relevant in 
anticipating acute and slow onset crises, respectively, relying on scientific, 
technological, economic, social, and other indicators (see FEWS Net and 
NOAA National Tsunami Warning Center). Predicting crises in other 
domains, such as conflict and violence, has proven more difficult but or- 
ganizations such as the International Crisis Group put out regular alerts 
of worsening conditions and ACLED, the Armed Conflict Location and 
Event Dataset, codes the actions of rebels, governments, and militias with- 
in unstable states, specifying the exact location and date of battle events, 
transfers of military control, headquarter establishment, civilian violence, 
and rioting. 

Forecasting displacement during these situations, particularly when 
a complex mix of drivers are at work, as seen in places facing prolonged 
drought and conflict, has proven more elusive. This chapter identifies novel 
big data sources, methodologies, and challenges that need to be addressed 
in order to develop more robust, timely, and reliable evidence-based sys- 
tems for detecting and forecasting forced migration in the context of hu- 
manitarian crises. The chapter also recognizes the immense challenges 
and barriers to establishing more reliable forecasting capabilities. Despite 
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the availability of data, patterns of forced migration in anticipation of, 
during, and following conflict and acute natural hazards are notoriously 
difficult to predict. What appear to be very similar pre-existing stressors 
and triggering events and processes can result in significantly different 
levels, forms, and destinations of displacement. The warning signs of 
displacement or significant changes in the nature of movement are often 
present but difficult to piece together in a coherent fashion. 

Our research into these systems has identified a number of problems 
that must be solved to improve the effectiveness of early warning systems, 
particularly as they apply to displacement: 1) identifying and collecting 
masses of timely, reliable data on the complex factors that affect flight; 
2) developing analytic capability to discover indicators of movement— 
specifically, leading indicators that displacement will occur rather than 
trailing indicators that confirm that movement has already taken place; 3) 
instituting mechanisms to allow policymakers and practitioners to test out 
scenarios to determine if actions will have positive or negative consequenc- 
es in averting displacement or providing better assistance and protection; 
and 4) building the political will to act on the warnings. New technologies 
and analytic tools make it more likely that the first three problems can be 
tackled. The fourth problem is, of course, more difficult to solve but more 
effective early warning tools might challenge political leaders to act, at 
least in implementing more timely emergency relief operations. We focus 
our discussion on the lessons learned during a multi-disciplinary proj- 
ect on early warning of displacement, funded by the US National Science 
Foundation (NSF), Canadian Social Science and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC), the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, 
and Georgetown University’s Massive Data Institute (MDI). 

The next section discusses the value of such a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach and describes our efforts to build a community of scholars and 
practitioners to make progress in this area. The following sections assess 
the directions of research that are necessary to harness potential benefits 
of big data for anticipating patterns of forced migration: the development 
and validation of a theoretical model of forced migration that captures 
the complexity and dynamism of the phenomenon; the identification 
and collection of relevant data related to the complex factors that affect 
flight; the need for methods that take disparate forms of data with vary- 
ing degrees of reliability and completeness and extract meaningful, timely 
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evidence of movement; and the development of analytic tools that enable 
policymakers and practitioners to test different scenarios to respond to 
forecasted movements. Through this discussion, we describe initial efforts 
to use newspaper and social media data to begin generating direct and in- 
direct indicators of movement. While big data has some important limita- 
tions, including the ratio of noise to signal that can distort the accuracy of 
forecasts and potential biases that exist because of incomplete data, these 
diverse data can be used by researchers to capture fragments of human 
behaviour at large scale, in real time; this glimpse into human behavior is 
not always available using traditional approaches. It is the combination of 
traditional survey data, available administrative data, and new structured 
data values extracted from big data sources that make early warning sys- 
tems for forced migration plausible. While obstacles still exist for early 
warning tools in this area, the growing number of available sources and 
the advances in technologies makes this an area where significant prog- 
ress can be made over the next decade. 


Building the Community of Scholars and Practitioners 


Developing an effective early warning system of population displacement 
requires collaboration and shared learning between subject matter ex- 
perts who understand the factors that contribute to forced migration and 
technical experts who understand how to collect, store, mine, and analyze 
masses of data derived from international, national, and local sources. It 
also requires a close working relationship between these academic experts 
and practitioners who understand the intricacies of implementing an ear- 
ly warning system in the real-world context of mass displacement. In 2013, 
we began assembling such a team with funding from the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) in the United States. The team grew with additional 
funding from SSHRC. It has included scholars renowned in their respec- 
tive fields, from Georgetown (US), York (Canada), Fairfield (US), Fordham 
(US), Kultur (Turkey), Sussex (UK) Universities, University of Toronto 
(Canada), and Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (US). We have 
drawn on the advice of practitioners from the Jesuit Relief Services, Ref- 
ugees International, Women’s Refugee Commission, the Brookings-LSE 
Project on Internal Displacement, CARE Canada, Médecins Sans Fron- 
tières Canada, and the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). 
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The interdisciplinary approach has exposed social scientists to new 
modelling approaches for analyzing their subject matter. At the same time, 
computer scientists have benefited from domain expertise in the social sci- 
ences, enhancing the intellectual merit of our project. This expertise has 
provided insight for the development of beyond state of the art data min- 
ing and machine learning of very large, incomplete, and potentially biased 
open source databases for topic modelling, event detection, sequential 
mining, change detection, sentiment analysis, and dynamic graph min- 
ing to name a few. As social scientists on the team attempted to explain 
drivers of forced migration to computer scientists who were attempting 
to model movement, it became clear that the theoretical models needed 
improving and that data needed to be collected to test these models. Most 
theoretical work on migration has focused on labour movements and, to 
a lesser degree, conflict or environmental migration; relatively little has 
been done in building theoretical frameworks for understanding complex 
displacement driven by multiple factors. 

The collaboration of researchers and practitioners contributed both 
to our scholarly knowledge of forced migration as well as to our under- 
standing of the advantages and disadvantages of various potential early 
warning models. As we wanted the system we planned to develop to be 
timely, accurate, and user friendly, we determined from our practitioners 
that a simple alert system would not be particularly welcome in the field. 
Rather, our practitioners urged us to develop a system that would enable a 
field user to take the early warning information and explore a range of sce- 
narios and options for response. The collaboration further helped us de- 
termine the extent to which information from the field is available and its 
utility for the purpose of early warning. Our approach to addressing these 
concerns is discussed in the following sections. See chapters 2, 7, 10 and 
13 for further discussion of the benefits of interdisciplinary approaches. 


Development of a Theoretical Model of Forced 
Migration 
Our work on early warning focuses on displacement in the context of hu- 


manitarian crises—that is, any situation in which there is a widespread 
threat to life, physical safety, health, or basic subsistence that is beyond the 
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coping capacity of individuals and the communities in which they reside 
(Martin et al. 2014). We chose two principal case studies to use in testing 
our theoretical framework: Somalia (2006-07) and Iraq/Syria (2011-15). 
These cases were chosen because of the complexity of forces underway in 
displacing people from their homes as well as the familiarity of the study 
team with the drivers and their consequences for displacement. They also 
allowed the team to examine one retrospective though still pertinent case— 
Somalia—and one escalating and rapidly unfolding case—Iraq and Syria. 
Understanding not only why people are displaced but also when, 
where, and how they move is crucial to the effective prevention of, and 
response to, mass displacement. Leading indicators of forced migration 
range from macro-level political, security, economic, social, religious, 
cultural, and environmental indicators to micro-level material mea- 
sures that determine whether individual households have the resources 
and motivation to leave their homes and meso-level factors that interfere 
with or facilitate movement (Government Office for Science 2011). One 
of the early efforts to understand underlying drivers of displacement was 
Schmeidl's (1997) work on root causes, proximate conditions, and in- 
tervening factors as potential determinants of refugee migration, with a 
particular emphasis on the role played by economic underdevelopment, 
human rights violations, ethnic and civil conflicts, external intervention, 
and interstate wars. In addition Schmeidl examined the impact of “flight 
facilitators,” including migration networks and geographic proximity, and 
physical obstacles to movement (such as jungles or deserts). She found that 
underlying economic underdevelopment and population pressures have 
minimal impact on predicting displacement but instead it is the level and 
type of violence that determine the likelihood and size of refugee flows. 
While Schmeidl (1997) examined refugee flows, Naudé (2010) looked 
more broadly at patterns of international migration in sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca and found that violent conflict and GDP growth differentials have the 
largest impacts on international migration in the region. He concluded 
that international migration from sub-Saharan Africa is both an adapting 
and mitigating strategy in the face of conflicts and economic stagnation 
(Naudé 2010, 350). Moore and Shellman (2004) find that the magnitude 
of genocide and politicide significantly increase both the likelihood and 
magnitude of forced migration. Melander and Oberg (2007) found that 
the intensity of armed conflict is not significantly related to the number of 
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forced migrants. Rather they suggest that “the threat perceived by poten- 
tial forced migrants is more related to where the fighting is taking place, 
than to the overall intensity of the fighting” (2007, 157). Salehyan and Gle- 
ditsch (2006) find that the probability of violent conflict is more than three 
times higher in source countries than in receiving ones. 

A number of studies have considered the role of intervening factors in 
explaining refugee flows. Massey (1988) and Moore and Shellman (2004) 
introduce the idea of migration networks in the destination countries as 
contributing to forced migration while Clark (1989) identified five inter- 
vening factors that may affect refugee outflows, including the existence 
of alternatives to international flight within the country, obstacles to in- 
ternational flight, expected reception in the asylum countries, patterns of 
decision-making among potential refugee groups, and seasonal factors. 
Schmeidl and Jenkins (1996) discuss some of the problems of timing where 
long-term or root causes may occur years before the exodus, while medi- 
um-term (or proximate) causes may occur only months beforehand. They 
argue that “triggering events are the most difficult to place. Theoretically, 
they would occur almost simultaneously with, or only days before, flight 
but most conventional methods are unable to evaluate the close timing of 
triggering events” (Schmeidl and Jenkins 1996, 6). They underscore the 
importance of triggering events: “for policy purposes, triggering events 
are critical in preparing for emergency relief” (Schmeidl and Jenkins 1996, 
6). Davenport et al. (2003) posit that forced migrants make their decisions 
to flee when they observe threats to their personal integrity. Melander and 
Oberg (2006) look beyond the question of why people move to analyze the 
impact of forced migration flows on those that remain behind. Rather than 
finding that the departure of forced migrants leads to increased future 
flows, they find that the magnitude of flows declines over time (2006, 130). 

There are also psychological and emotional reasons for flight. What is 
commonly referred to as dread threat theory (Slovic 1987, 2000; Slovic, Fi- 
schoff, and Lichtenstein 2000; Slovic, Kunruetheer, and White 2000; Starr 
1969) identifies a heterogeneous list of “fright factors” to measure people’s 
responses to safety questions. Because forced migration often occurs in 
situations of persistent threat, we add a dynamic element to dread threat 
theory—the menacing context that emerges when a dread threat persists 
and requires a community to reorganize its life to mitigate consequences 
of threat. The concept of menacing context has evident value in analyzing 
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the determinants of forced migration because it links situational factors 
to decision-making as well as macro, meso, and micro levels of analysis 
through local perceptions of, and responses to, dread threat (Collmann et 
al. 2016). 

While these frameworks are useful in explaining the reasons that 
people stay or go in the context of conflict and other crises, they do not 
adequately capture the diversity in movements that occur in these situa- 
tions. More effective early warning of displacement must provide greater 
perspective on when people move, where they go, with whom they move, 
what modes of transport they take, and other similar factors that deter- 
mine mobility patterns in situations of conflict and repression. At this 
stage, no system of this type exists. One major obstacle has been access 
to relevant, timely local and regional data that can be incorporated into a 
flexible model of forced migration. 


Using Big Data to Identify Determinants and 
Dynamics of Mass Displacement 


This project gave us the opportunity to begin analysis of local print and 
social media, specifically Twitter, to identify the changing dynamics of 
events and perceptions that may directly or indirectly trigger displace- 
ment (see Payne and Millard chapter for other uses of social media). Our 
case example examined displacement in and from Syria and Iraq since 
2011. We used an archive of more than 700 million publicly available open 
source media articles that has been actively compiled since 2006 (Singh and 
Pemmaraju 2017). News articles are added to this archive—the Expand- 
able Open Source (EOS) database—at the rate of approximately 100,000 
per day by automated scraping of Internet sources in forty-six languages 
across the globe. We also compiled a database containing over 1.5 billion 
tweets in English and Arabic from organizations and individuals that reg- 
ularly post on developments in Iraq and Syria, and on relevant hashtags, 
including ones related to ISIL. Using newspaper and social media data 
begins to give us a glimpse into what people are talking about, what their 
perception of different events and conditions are, and whether commen- 
tary and concern about local conditions are increasing or decreasing. 
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To determine which ideas, types of events, and topics are correlates 
of movement or correlates to direct indicators that may not be available 
during different crisis situations, we also used statistics compiled by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the International Orga- 
nization for Migration, the Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs, and the Internal Displacement Monitoring Centre. Demographic 
data and economic indicators can also be drawn from standard sources, 
such as the UN Human Development Index and the World Bank. These 
data can serve as direct and indirect indicators/variables in the context 
of migration. Therefore, we need to understand the relationship between 
these known variables and the variables extracted from noisy, partial, 
open source big data. Are they well correlated or is there a limited rela- 
tionship between them? We also plan to correlate big data variables to 
interview data collected in different volatile regions around the world. Be- 
cause interviewing is not scalable, if we can find strong correlates between 
big data variables and interview variables we can use them as proxies for 
traditional interview variables that may be difficult to obtain in certain 
unstable regions of the world. 

So the primary question becomes: how do we identify meaningful 
forced migration-related variables from big data sources? An important 
secondary question regards how we assess reliability and bias of output 
variables generated from noisy, big data streams? In the previous section, 
we highlighted a number of factors that influence an individual’s decision 
to migrate or not during conflict. Our approach hinges on understanding 
1) the changing dynamics of each factor in a particular location, and 2) the 
importance of each factor within a particular location or community. We 
measure both of these by analyzing the changing newspaper and social 
media content related to these factors in different regions. To accomplish 
this, the process begins by identifying relevant documents using state 
of the art information retrieval techniques, extracting useful structured 
data representations, i.e., sketches of the data, and then using these data 
representations to construct variables for use ina dynamic forced migration 
model (Wei et al. 2014). For example, creating a vector of words about 
violence and computing the frequency of these words across newspaper 
articles each day can be used as the basis for a time series variable that 
captures the changing dynamics of violence ina particular location. These 
changing dynamics may be a strong indirect indicator of movement in 
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certain conflict areas. Another type of data sketch may be a semantic graph 
that contains words and phrases as nodes and relationships based on co- 
occurrence of these words and phrases in articles or tweets. This type of 
graph can be useful for identifying frequently occurring groups or clusters 
of words/discussions of local and regional topics of interest. Finally, a third 
type of data sketch translates words to a mathematical vector space where 
the weights in the vector space are based on the context in which words 
are used. Words that are used in similar ways have similar vectors in this 
word embedding vector space, i.e., similar relationships to other words in 
the vector space. Of course, many other types of data sketches exist. We 
highlight these three because they are particularly well suited for tasks 
involving textual data of varying lengths and speech quality. 

While it is also possible to generate administrative variables from 
these data sketches from big data sources, we believe that researchers need 
to explore big data in new ways and produce new types of variables to 
gain insight that differs from values that can be determined in other ways. 
Here we describe interesting variables that we hypothesize will help our 
understanding of movement in general, and have found important in the 
context of our analysis of movement in Iraq (Singh et al. forthcoming). 

Topic Buzz: Discussions revolve around different themes or topics. 
Determining the topic(s) being discussed in an article or post is central 
to understanding how its dynamics are changing through time. Is discus- 
sion about political violence increasing or decreasing? Are people talking 
more or less about weather conditions in a particular town? While differ- 
ent approaches have been proposed for extracting topics from text (Blei 
et al. 2003; Teh et al. 2006; Wang and McCallum 2006; Blei and Lafferty 
2006; Churchill et al., 2018), these models have been designed for longer 
textual documents that are more coherent than social media, e.g., research 
articles. New algorithms that adequately handle the noise of social media 
text streams and the short length of these posts are still in their infancy. 
Even without automated methods for topic identification, words that are 
representative of topics can be manually determined by experts. While 
time consuming, manual annotation is always a reasonable option. If we 
associate factors of movement to topics of conversation, we can see the 
prevalence of these topics through time. 

Buzz represents the amount of interest in a topic through time. 
Topic buzz may be popular and trending one week, e.g., discussion about 
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violence, and have low values the next week. What is interesting is the 
variation of buzz strength of a topic over time. This buzz strength is based 
on the frequency of occurrence of relevant words and word embeddings in 
articles and social media posts for a particular location. One can imagine 
using a heat map to see the buzz of different topics (indirect indicators 
of different factors) in different locations. This can give us immediate 
insight into the distribution of the factors that may be more relevant in a 
particular region. This distribution is vital for understanding the specific 
factors that may be more important in different parts of the world. 

Our initial focus was on the topics of violence and migration for com- 
puting buzz variables from newspaper data in both English and Arabic 
(Hockett et al. 2018; King 2016). While we had some expert seed words, 
we also wanted to determine if using different strategies for augmenting 
those words would improve topic quality. After evaluating the strengths 
and weaknesses of different methods for computing topic buzz, Hockett et 
al. (2018) found that using expert seed words, their synonyms, and similar 
words to the seed words from a word embedding space, led to the highest 
topic quality. Hockett et al. (2018) then correlated buzz values for these 
two topics from over 1 million newspaper articles related to Iraq in 2016 
to data from the United Nations International Organization for Migration 
(IOM) that tracks the number of internally displaced persons (IDPs) in 
Iraq. This was done to see whether either of these two topics were indirect 
indicators of possible movement. The research found there was indeed a 
high correlation between buzz and movement data (a Pearson correlation 
of 0.76). This high correlation means that buzz has potential to be a rea- 
sonable proxy variable for movement. It is a strong indication that using 
buzz as a leading indirect indicator with other big data generated variables 
is an important direction for future research. 

Events: An event is something that happens at a particular time and 
location, e.g., a bombing in Anbar on 10 January 2015. A targeted event is 
an event in a particular location that is associated with a particular theme 
or topic of interest to the user, e.g., politics, violence, football, etc. (Wei et 
al. 2016). Tracking the frequency of targeted events allows us to compute 
a time series containing the number of targeted events related to topics 
correlated to forced migration each day. The frequency of different types 
of discovered events and the topics associated with these events can them- 
selves also be used as indirect indicators of forced migration. Because of 
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this, we are also interested in mapping the detected events and their topics 
to different factors associated with forced migration. This approach allows 
us to integrate knowledge from interviews with knowledge from open 
source text data—e.g., newspapers (Wei et al. 2016; Zhao et al. 2017; Wei et 
al. 2018) and Twitter data (Wei and Singh 2017a; Wei and Singh 2017b)— 
to gain a more accurate picture of the situation. 

Perception: In order to understand whether people will choose to 
migrate, it is important to understand their perceptions about relevant 
direct and indirect indicators, e.g., wages, schools, etc. Perceptions can 
be measured in different ways. Three that are important in the context of 
migration are tone (sentiment), stance (position), and emotion. An im- 
portant research direction is to learn to identify tone, stance, and emotion 
from social media and newspaper content so that perception can be more 
accurately captured. While a rich body of literature exists for identifying 
these variables from text, the accuracies for detection still need improve- 
ment. Sentiment or tone indicates a global measure of the overall positiv- 
ity or negativity associated with how a document or tweet is written. Tone 
can be positive, negative, or neutral (see Ribeiro et al. 2016 for a survey of 
current methods). Our preliminary work suggests that sentiment related 
to groups that impact migration—e.g., ISIL—changed as different events 
occurred. What is also evident is that the sentiment related to a similar 
topic is not always the same in different languages and/or locations (Singh 
et al. forthcoming). 

A variant of sentiment that provides a different form of perception 
information is stance. Stance is specific to a topic and describes whether 
the text contains a negative (“anti”) or positive (“pro”) position towards 
that topic. In general, there is no guarantee that tone and stance will be 
exactly correlated. A positive overall tone does not guarantee a positive 
stance on all topics in the text, and a positive stance towards some topics 
does not preclude a negative or pessimistic tone. This is why it is important 
to capture both forms of perception. Work on determining stance from 
text is in its infancy. Current methods are very similar to those used to 
determine sentiment (Sobhani et al. 2016; Mohammad, Sobhani, et al. 
2016; Mohammad, Kiritchenko et al. 2016). New methods that are able to 
compute stance with high accuracy using a very small amount of labelled 
data are needed for dynamic domains like social media. 
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Finally, emotion considers whether the tweet or article contains emo- 
tional content. Researchers are working on identifying a number of dif- 
ferent emotions, including happy, sad, relaxed, stressed, and depressed 
(Canales et al. 2014; Hasan et al. 2014). Similar to sentiment and stance, 
lexicons containing emotion words and basic machine learning algorithms 
are currently considered the state of the art. Our team has been able to 
capture emotion from newspapers and relate it to movement (Agrawal et 
al. 2016). 

An important future direction is to use perception determined from 
open source data to further investigate dread threat variables on a broader 
scale. For example, if other sources of information suggest an increase in 
dread threat levels in Iraq over time, we can determine if that same in- 
crease occurs on Twitter. If we are able to map variable values obtained 
from other sources to variables extracted from tweets, we may be able to 
further our understanding of the drivers and triggers of forced migration 
and see the escalation of dread threat levels before large-scale displace- 
ment occurs. 


Tools and Analytics 


As mentioned in the introduction, we must have tools to help policymak- 
ers understand the impact of not acting in certain situations. Our research 
has focused on two interconnected tools. The first provides early warning 
and the second allows policymakers and practitioners to analyze the evi- 
dence and simulate scenarios (see chapter 7 for other online networks that 
are useful for knowledge dissemination). 

Early Warning Tool: An early warning tool should be capable of using 
indicators drawn from different data sources (many real time sources) 
within a dynamic theoretical model to alert decision-makers to like- 
ly changes in patterns of displacement. In some cases, the displacement 
will be new, but in many situations, the alert will mark potential shifts in 
movements. The alert system should go well beyond the binary decision 
to move or stay. It should seek to provide information to decision makers 
on who will move (i.e., what are their demographic and socio-economic 
characteristics), in what numbers, from where, to where. It should also 
present policymakers with the evidence used to generate the alert and a 
way for the policymaker to input the strength, reliability, and timeliness 
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of the evidence, thereby allowing the tool to learn from human analysis of 
the evidence. 

Simulation Tool: Simulation tools can provide decision makers the 
capacity to test responses to patterns of movements under varying sce- 
narios. For example, if displacement is related to increasingly more severe 
food insecurity, decision makers could test various scenarios involving the 
delivery of food to at-risk populations—including purchases of food in 
neighbouring countries, vouchers to enable people to buy available food, 
shipment of food from more distant countries, food drops, food distribu- 
tion in camps, etc. We see two purposes for such scenario testing. First, 
it helps determine the likely results of a humanitarian action, e.g., what 
if food relief is dropped at a particular location? Second, it gives insight 
into determining the likely results of a third-party action, e.g., what if the 
Jordanian government closes its border with Syria? 

One type of analytic tool that can be particularly helpful is a com- 
putational simulation that gives practitioners an opportunity to posit a 
scenario via a web user interface, run the simulation, and view the simu- 
lated results though a geographic visualization. A simulation could fore- 
cast seven to twenty days ahead, based on what is known and what can be 
inferred. We anticipate that practitioners who had access to such a system 
would run many such scenarios each day in order to better understand the 
scope of what is possible. 

At Georgetown, we built a prototype of how local perception of 
threat in the locality drives actions to mitigate that threat, including both 
planned migration and unplanned flight. The simulation already devel- 
oped is based on system dynamics, defined as a “computer-aided approach 
to policy analysis and design” that “applies to dynamic problems arising 
in complex social, managerial, economic, or ecological systems” (Systems 
Dynamics Society n.d.). Simulations based on systems dynamics have sev- 
eral advantages, including ease of development and computational tracta- 
bility, but also come with limitations on modelling the inherent economic 
and social diversity of human populations. In effect, systems dynamics 
models do not necessarily capture decision-making at the household and 
individual level. 

By contrast, agent-based simulation of forced migration allows 
for modelling each individual household, where a household decides 
whether and when to migrate, based on its unique assets, location, social 
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connections, time-varying perception of threat, and other factors (Ed- 
wards 2008; Kniveton et al. 2011; Kuznar and Sedlmeyer 2005; Smith 
2012). Often lost in this type of analysis, however, are the systems that may 
facilitate or impede the household from taking certain actions. Finding 
ways to leverage both models could be valuable for simulating different 
types of interactions. To date, no full-scale alert system or simulation plat- 
form that incorporates either analytic model exists for forced migration. 


Challenges and Limitations in Using Big Data 


For all the benefits of big data, a number of challenges exist. First, most of 
these data are noisy and partial. The signal to noise ratio for most topics 
is very low. Second, the reliability of different sources, and even authors 
of articles/social media posts, is not clear since real and false information 
can be shared using these mediums. These data may also have significant 
biases. Systematic bias is very different from random error and may be 
hard to identify, much less compensate for. In order to effectively use big 
data, we must develop methods and tools to quantify and adjust for the 
variability in reliability and the potential high levels of bias. Third, big 
data population coverage varies considerably in terms of demographic 
and movement data. As technology continues to get cheaper and more 
pervasive, the utility of big data will continue to grow. Next, there is a lack 
of reliable ground truth data to compare algorithm output to. While there 
is some knowledge about where and when people move, it is inconsistent, 
noisy, and not timely. In order to calibrate algorithms and understand 
their strengths and weaknesses, having ground truth data is important. 
Finally, it is difficult to integrate large numbers of sources of data that have 
varying temporal and spatial resolutions. Using time and GPS coordinates 
is the most straightforward way to combine these data, but using semantic 
similarity is an important future direction. A large public and/or private 
initiative that promotes standardization and interoperability across differ- 
ent distributed platforms and entities is an important direction for mak- 
ing traction on these large-scale challenges. 

Reliable, accurate, detailed data are fundamental to making progress 
on this problem. We need as granular and dynamic data as possible in or- 
der to identify relevant indicators of forced migration. The scale of migra- 
tion can significantly redistribute a population, within and across borders, 
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in very short periods. As “big” as our data sources are now, they do not 
include information in all of the language groups needed to forecast dis- 
placement, nor are the sources sufficiently local (meaning to the commu- 
nity, and even at the household level) to allow us to get at the meso- and 
micro-level factors influencing movement, particularly in areas where 
social media penetration is low. Data availability will be vital for making 
significant progress in this area. We also need to use these data with care, 
considering anonymization strategies to ensure privacy and developing 
guidelines for the ethical uses of these personal data (see chapter 13 for 
more on the ethical dimensions of research on forced migration). While 
these data can be used for social good, their availability also allows for 
disruptive forces (Singh 2016). We are particularly concerned that such 
information could be used to target people, as was done with census data 
during the Rwandan genocide, or to deter flight even if it is the only way 
for people to achieve safety. Efforts need to be undertaken to ensure that 
does not happen. 


Conclusion 


Making progress on understanding the drivers of forced migration, and 
developing tools to forecast when, where, how, and who will be displaced, 
will have a potentially profound impact on understanding and coping with 
future movements. Early warning holds the potential to save lives and to 
make humanitarian responses more effective. It would improve planning 
as well as directly aid potential refugees before, during, and after their 
exodus. Such planning can lead to action to try to avert mass displacement 
by addressing the causes of movement, help divert forced migrants from 
risky modes of movement (e.g., via unseaworthy boats or across landmine 
infested borders), and enable governments and international organiza- 
tions to pre-position shelter, food, medicines, and other supplies in areas 
that are likely to receive large numbers of refugees and displaced persons. 
Although governments will not always act benevolently in the face of early 
warning of displacement—such warnings can also give governments more 
time to stop refugees from crossing onto their territory—the alternative is 
often chaos, with the displaced and the communities they enter left with- 
out adequate assistance or protection. Big data, if integrated responsibly 
and combined with available administrative data, can be the catalyst for a 
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timely, reliable early warning system and a mobility simulation platform 
that identifies likely movement patterns given different policy options. 

It is unlikely that further progress will be made in the absence of the 
two types of collaborations described in this chapter. First, a multidisci- 
plinary approach is essential to answering the core questions arising in 
the context of early warning—why are people forced to move (or become 
trapped), what triggers the actual movements, who is likely to become 
displaced or trapped, and when, where, and how will those who move ar- 
rive at their destinations. These decisions are based on a complex mix of 
political, social, economic, environmental, psychological, and other fac- 
tors, necessitating the involvement of multiple social science disciplines. 
Effective early warning requires that computational scientists work closely 
with their social science colleagues to mine, analyze, and present the data 
in a practical way. Ensuring that the resulting system is effective requires 
the active engagement of practitioners throughout the process. As mass 
displacement is unlikely to reduce significantly in the near future, it is im- 
portant for humanitarian agencies, researchers, and governments to work 
together to improve the situation of those forced to migrate through more 
effective early warning. 


Note 


We are fortunate to have a large team of contributors. We would like to acknowledge 
the work of Jeff Collmann, especially for his perspectives on dread threat, as well as 
Lara Kinne, Nili Yossinger, Abbie Taylor, Yifang Wei, and Chris Kirov at Georgetown 
University and Susan McGrath and her team at York University. This work was 
supported in part by the National Science Foundation (NSF) Grant SMA-1338507, 

the Georgetown University Mass Data Institute (MDI), the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation, and the Canadian Social Science and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC). Any opinions, findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
expressed in this work are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of NSF, MDI, the MacArthur Foundation, or SSHRC. 
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Building and Sustaining a Web Platform 
for Researchers, Teachers, Students, and 
Practitioners in the Field of Refugee 
and Forced Migration Studies 


James C. Simeon 


Introduction 


The field of refugee and forced migration studies is continuing to evolve 
and to develop as a discipline with its own specialized terminology as 
well as conceptual, methodological, and theoretical frameworks and ap- 
proaches (Voutira and Dona 2007). The advent of the Internet and digital 
technology has made knowledge readily available to all those with access 
to a computer (Kaplanis 2013). It has also ushered in the era of e-learning 
and online instruction, revolutionizing the way that people, at all levels, 
acquire an education (Arskavskiy 2017). Moreover, it has revolutionized 
social interaction and the exchange of opinions on the issues of the day 
(Brignall and Van Valey 2005). Take, for instance, the tremendous role so- 
cial media had in mobilizing support for the demonstrations of the Arab 
Spring, from 2010 to 2012, which resulted in the disintegration of a num- 
ber of dictatorial regimes in North Africa and the Middle East (Brown, 
Guskin, and Mitchell 2012), as well as in contemporary movements such 
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as Occupy and Black Lives Matter (Waldram 2011; Shafa 2012). The trans- 
formation of social interaction through mobile and digital technologies 
that make new forms of global social justice movements possible, and that 
have had such a dramatic effect on their societies, has also transformed 
the way that people conduct research, learn, and obtain a formal educa- 
tion (Hirtz and Kelly 2011; see also chapter 8). All these transformative 
shifts in social interaction were the impetus for the development of a new 
web-based platform for refugee and forced migration studies. 

The Canadian Association of Refugee and Forced Migration Studies 
(CARFMS) is an association that is open to students, academics, lawyers, 
advocates, policymakers, jurists, and members of the public, including 
refugees; that is, anyone who might have an interest in refugees and 
other forced migrants. CARFMS is based at the Centre for Refugee 
Studies (CRS) at York University, and holds annual conferences where the 
latest research findings on refugees and forced migration are presented, 
debated, discussed, and subject to peer review and assessment (see the 
introduction). The CARFMS Online Research and Teaching Tools and 
Practitioners Forum (ORTT&PF) is a multi-functional online research 
tool that is designed for all those who work in the field of refugee and forced 
migration studies. The web platform is found on the CARFMS website 
at http://carfms.org/ under ORTT and it is directly accessible at http:// 
rímsot.apps01.yorku.ca/home/. The web platform has two components: 
the ORTT, Online Research and Teaching Tools; and, PF, the Practitioners 
Forum. The first is an open access website that contains information 
that is directly relevant for all those who work with refugees and other 
forced migrants. The second is a closed website that is available only to 
CARFMS members and offers discussion forums for members to engage in 
conversations and debates, within their occupational and/or disciplinary 
field or in a general open forum, as well as to share information about their 
research and publications, etc. Together they provide a set of tools that can 
be used by CARFMS members and the general public to learn, conduct 
research, and instruct others on refugees and other forced migrants.’ 

This chapter will outline the emergence and development of the 
CARFMS ORTT&PE. It will focus principally on how the ORTT&PF was 
conceptualized, established, and piloted to build a community of research- 
ers, teachers, and students of refugee and forced migration studies within 
Canada and abroad. It begins by reviewing the underlying rationale for 
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the ORTT&PF by examining how e-learning and e-research have emerged 
as indomitable forces in the Internet and digital age. It will then provide 
a detailed overview of the origins and the inherent logic and structure of 
this web platform. In addition, it will address the critical issue of how a 
web platform of this nature can be made self-sustaining, which is likely 
the most difficult challenge for any web platform. The next section will 
examine the current and ever-escalating refugee crisis that underscores 
the necessity of a web platform of this nature. The ORT T&PF’s potential 
for knowledge mobilization will then be considered as a mechanism for 
the dissemination of knowledge and understanding of the field of refugee 
and forced migration studies and for the advancement of the rights and 
protection of all forced migrants and especially refugees. It will conclude 
by reflecting on the possible future of the ORTT&PF within CARFMS and 
the field of refugee and forced migration studies and its impact on inter- 
national and national policies for the realization of the human rights and 
dignity of all those who are forced to migrate due to threats to their life, 
liberty, and security as human beings (Feller 2001). 


e-Learning in the Digital Age 


The transformation of society through information technologies has re- 
sulted in significant changes in modern life. As Robert Hassan (2008) has 
noted in The Information Society: Cyber Dreams and Digital Nightmares, 
“Many prominent theorists have argued it [the information society] to be 
the most profound and comprehensive transformation of economy, cul- 
ture and politics since the rise of the industrial way of life in the eighteenth 
century.” Others have emphasized that we now live in a “global informa- 
tion society” characterized by a knowledge economy that provides a new 
opportunity to harness the massive flows of information. Policymaking 
and decision-making will be routinely informed by what some have iden- 
tified as “intelligent development” (Wilson, Kellerman, and Corey 2013, 
192). An obvious indication of this profound change is the development 
of Search Engine Optimization (SEO). With the proliferation of data on 
the Internet, one concern is how to ensure that search engines find your 
website. SEO has emerged as a key tool to improve the visibility of websites 
(Grappone and Couzin 2011). 
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Web searching has become an everyday activity for people who have 
access to a computer. As access to information has become easier, the 
nature of learning and understanding has also adapted to the new cir- 
cumstances of our interconnected world. As several scholars point out: 
“Advances in information technology, coupled with the changes in soci- 
ety, are creating new paradigms for education. Participants in this new 
educational paradigm require rich learning environments supported by 
well-designed resources” (Reigeluth and Khan 1994). Khan (1997) em- 
phasizes that “the Web, as a medium of learning and instruction, has the 
potential to support the creation of these well-designed resources.” Our 
ORTT&PF website is very much in keeping with the emergence of the new 
medium of learning, instruction, and training via the Web. However, we 
are mindful of the fact that “technology must serve learning needs and 
not the other way around,” yet, at the same time, we are of the opinion 
that “technology and the Internet are innovative forces that interact with 
pedagogy in creative ways” (Rudestam and Schoenholtz-Read 2010). 

The development of an extensive list of e-learning and e-research 
materials on refugee and forced migration issues will be a welcomed 
addition to the online instructional materials for all higher educational 
instructors who are teaching courses in this field. The potential for the use 
of the ORTT&PF as a support for conducting research and teaching on 
refugees and forced migrants is enormous (Markauskaite 2011). It can also 
have a tremendous benefit for all students—whether they are new to the 
field, a long-time student in advanced graduate studies, or the experienced 
and accomplished researcher, as well as all those in-between—in advancing 
their own work in the emerging field of refugee and forced migration studies. 


The Origins and Ongoing Development of the 
ORTT&PF 


The ORTT&PF was the outcome of discussions that the author had, as the 
incoming president of CARFMS in 2011, with the previous president of 
the association, professor Christina Clark-Kazak. The idea for an online 
research and teaching tool seemed to flow naturally with what other orga- 
nizations and professional associations were doing or considering doing 
at the time.’ It was also consistent with the core mission of CARFMS as 
set out in its by-laws under mandate and purposes and objectives. Indeed, 
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it could be argued that a web platform would in fact be indispensable for 
achieving the association's mandate, purposes, and objectives. There was 
also broad-based consultation with key members of the CARFMS Exec- 
utive who immediately saw the value of such a website and indicated that 
they would not only support such a website but also directly participate in 
its development and launch. 


The Founding of the ORT Te&PF 


One of the traditions of the incoming CARFMS president is to identify 
an initiative that they would like to work on during their term that would 
benefit the association as a whole. I suggested that the development of the 
ORTT&PF would be the project that I would like to implement during 
my term in office. In the interim, I also approached Sanja Begic, Learn- 
ing Technology Support Specialist, Faculty of Liberal Arts & Professional 
Studies (LA&PS) at York University—with whom I had collaborated on 
several previous research projects—to discuss how the website should be 
designed, structured, and developed over time. It was agreed that the web 
platform would be developed in two parts: the ORTT and the PF. The pro- 
posal was then presented to the CARFMS executive who fully approved 
it. A committee to oversee the development of the website was struck and 
several members of the CARFMS executive agreed to serve on it. The com- 
mittee met on a monthly basis from 2012 to 2015. During that time, the 
overall design of the web platform was agreed upon such that the ORTT 
would be an open access website and the PF would be the CARFMS mem- 
bers-only portion of the website. 

This dual design, with open and closed access sites, was agreed to for 
several reasons. The principal reason was that the ORTT should be free 
for the public at large and would be an excellent way of profiling CARFMS 
and the work it was doing and advancing in the way of “promoting and 
supporting excellence in refugee research and teaching in refugee and 
forced migration issues” (CARFMS/ACERFM by-laws, article 3.1). The 
PF would be the site for CARFMS members to engage in discussion and 
debate on those issues and concerns relevant to the association, to encour- 
age information exchange among the members of the association, and 
to help to foster research collaborations in the field. One of the concerns 
of the CARFMS executive at the time was attracting individuals to join 
CARFMS, a relatively new association, by identifying clear benefits of 
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membership. The ORT T&PF was something that filled this need nicely as 
the PF was available to CARFMS members in good standing only, that is, 
those members who had paid their membership fees. 


The Structural Framework of the ORTT&PF 


The ORTT is designed specifically to help further research and teaching 
in refugee and forced migration studies. It is structured around a number 
of core knowledge systems: the glossary of terms; key concepts; method- 
ological approaches; and theoretical frameworks. Each of these, in turn, is 
designed along a consistent structural format that includes six elements: 


1. Definitions; 

2. Examples and/or Illustrations; 
3. Other Useful Sources; 

4. Bibliography; 

5. Case Law; 


6. Other Related Terms.? 


The content for terms under each of the core knowledge systems is slowly 
being built. It is a labour-intensive exercise that will require considerable 
time to complete in its entirety. However, it should be noted that in order 
to maintain the relevance of this website it must be under constant de- 
velopment and revision to keep the information as current as possible. In 
short, it will require ongoing updating and routine maintenance through- 
out its existence. This is, of course, inevitable given the constant change 
and flow of information, new discoveries, and developments in the field of 
refugee and forced migration studies. 

The ORTT also includes several other important categories: organi- 
zations; programs and courses; and lesson plans. Each of these categories 
follows its own format for obvious reasons. However, we consider them 
to be just as essential for those who wish to be fully apprised of the field 
of refugee and forced migration studies. While the Organizations and 
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Programs & Courses provide a listing of some of the key organizations 
and the university degree programs and courses that are offered, the Les- 
son Plans is an entirely different category. The Lesson Plans at present 
includes an experiential education assignment that can be used by those 
who teach a course(s) on refugee and forced migration in post-secondary 
institutions in Canada or abroad (CARFMS, ORTT, lesson plans 2017). 


The Experiential Education Assignment 


The ORTT experiential education assignment was first developed and pi- 
loted by Professors Idil Atak (Department of Criminology, Ryerson Uni- 
versity) and Nanette Neuwahl (Faculty of Law, University of Montreal). 
It was subsequently further refined by Professor Atak for her fourth-year 
seminar class. Several other professors teaching in the field have now ap- 
plied the assignment, including me. This is not only an experiential ed- 
ucation assignment for students, but also a way of preparing content for 
the ORTT website. Students are assigned terms from a glossary of terms 
or concepts to work on using the six-element template outlined above. 
They are typically assigned two or three terms as part of their assignment 
for their course. The assignment is graded and returned to the students 
and those students who wish to make the suggested corrections to their 
assignment and have it submitted for posting on the ORTT website can 
do so. All those assignments that are submitted by students are further 
reviewed, and often amended before being approved. 

All those instructors who have used this assignment have reported 
that students find it to be an interesting and rewarding experience. It 
gives them an opportunity to explore key terms in the field of refugee and 
forced migration studies in detail and it also gives them an opportunity to 
see their work added to the ORTT. It is their contribution to the develop- 
ment of the ORTT&PF web platform and to the development of the field of 
refugee and forced migration studies. So, in this sense, the students have 
an opportunity to work on an active and “live” research project. 

Students’ reactions to this assignment have been overwhelmingly 
positive. The feedback has been used to refine the experiential education 
assignment further and to make it as deep a learning experience as pos- 
sible for the students in the course. Students are not required to submit 
their work for posting on the ORTT website. This is entirely an optional 
undertaking by students who may choose not to revise their assignment 
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and submit it for possible posting on the website. We encourage other in- 
structors to join us in adopting this experiential education assignment for 
their courses to help to build the ORTT.* 


Funding Applications 

We have attempted to raise funds for the ongoing development ofthe ORT- 
T&PF through minor and major research grants.* Some funding has been 
raised for this purpose, although major funds have yet to be secured; but 
we remain hopeful. The need for such an online learning, teaching, and 
research tool has been amply demonstrated over the last number of years. 
The formal and informal feedback that we have received from researchers, 
librarians, and administrators has been uniformly positive. All those who 
have visited the ORTT website have said that it is intuitive, interesting, 
and provides a useful resource for students, instructors, practitioners, and 
researchers alike. 


The Practitioners Forum Dialogue and Posting Rules 


The PF is still being piloted and has been much slower to develop for sever- 
al reasons. There was some reluctance to launch this website until we had 
developed it further and, most importantly, we had a set of rules for how 
the website should be used. There are now six rules outlining the expecta- 
tions of CARFMS members who wish to use the website. The basic princi- 
ple is summarized as follows: “We fully expect that all CARFMS members 
will use the Practitioners Forum respectfully, responsibly, fairly, and with 
the fullest courtesy and thoughtfulness possible to everyone, whether they 
are members of CARFMS or not” (CARFMS Practitioners Forum 2017). 
The ORTT&PF collaborators took some time to develop and approve the 
rules that govern the conduct of CARFMS members’ use of the PF. One 
concern was that the association not incur any liability should a CARFMS 
member(s) misuse the PF, either intentionally or unintentionally. We are 
now satisfied that the appropriate approval and monitoring processes are 
in place. However, we are also mindful of the possibility of human error 
and are proceeding at a deliberately slow pace to prevent this from occur- 
ring. At the last three CARFMS annual conferences we invited members 
to register for the PF, but the enrolment has been disappointingly low. It is 
not entirely apparent why this is the case, but we are nonetheless hopeful 
that CAREMS members will eventually routinely, and by virtue of their 
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CARFMS membership, be automatically registered for the PF. This would 
entail the merging of the CARFMS membership list with PF website. It 
would also entail that a certain portion of the business of CARFMS could 
be conducted on the PF, such as votes on items between annual general 
meetings or the discussion of relevant public policy issues of the day as 
they emerge and evolve in real time. Some of the associational business 
of CARFMS could then be conducted through the PF, in addition to its 
more general functions as an occupational and disciplinary forum and a 
networking site for building research partnerships and projects. In short, 
the PF would become the CARFMS members’ website for conducting the 
business of the association. 


The Long-Term Sustainability of the ORTTePF 


Several factors are necessary for the long-term sustainability of the ORT- 
T&PF. The first is obvious: the overall utility of the web platform for the 
needs of anyone who is working in the field of refugee and forced migra- 
tion studies. It is important to acknowledge that even if the ORT T&PF ob- 
tains a large grant to accelerate the development of the web platform that 
this will not guarantee its long-term sustainability; the initiative will have 
to become self-sustaining. This is a general problem for all web platforms 
(see, for example, chapters 9 and 10). 

One way of helping to make the ORTT&PF, or any web platform like 
it, self-sustaining is to ensure it is based within a viable organization or as- 
sociation. The fact that the ORTT&PF is part of CARFMS helps to ensure 
its long-term sustainability because it has an organizational foundation 
from which to draw, as required. Another important factor would be to 
provide volunteer support. This is the very basis on which Wikipedia and 
other platforms like it are built. Take, for instance, the experiential educa- 
tion assignment, outlined above, that not only benefits students by provid- 
ing them with the opportunity to contribute to providing content to the 
ORTT but, at the same time, allows the student to learn a great deal about 
the terminology in the field of refugee and forced migration studies. It is 
a “win-win” situation for all concerned: the ORTT&PF gains new content 
and the students have an opportunity to learn about the field and work on 
a “live” research project that is developing research and teaching materials 
for those working on forced migration and refugee issues. It is not often 
that undergraduate or graduate students in the social sciences have an 
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opportunity to make a direct contribution to an ongoing research project. 
In this sense, those who make a voluntary contribution to the ORTT&PF 
not only benefit directly; their voluntary contribution also benefits the 
general welfare of the intellectual and research community. 

Another way that the ORTT&PF can become self-sustaining is for 
those who offer degree or diploma programs and courses in the field of 
refugee and forced migration studies to have their institutions listed in 
the “Programs & Courses” section. Indeed, with this initiative the more 
collaborators involved the better. In this regard, the CARFMS ORT T&PF 
committee must constantly promote the platform at every opportunity 
in order to attract widespread use of and support for its ongoing devel- 
opment. Sustainability would be achieved through a direct contribution 
from CARFMS to hire a full-time or part-time ORTT&PF manager to en- 
sure that the web platform is constantly developed and refined. 


The Growing Refugee Crisis and the Field of Refugee 
and Forced Migration Studies 


One of the major chronic crises of our time is that millions of people 
across the globe have been uprooted from their homes, communities, and 
countries and forced to seek asylum abroad. In 2017, 68.5 million people 
were forcibly displaced, the highest number on record (UNHCR 2018). 
The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees’ (UNHCR) Global 
Forced Displacement 2014 annual report pointed out that: “The year 2014 
has seen continuing dramatic growth in mass displacement from wars and 
conflict, once again reaching levels unprecedented in recent history. One 
year ago, UNHCR announced that worldwide forced displacement num- 
bers had reached 51.2 million, a level not previously seen in the post-World 
War II era. Twelve months later, this figure has grown to a staggering 59.5 
million, roughly equaling the population of Italy or the United Kingdom. 
Persecution, conflict, generalized violence, and human rights violations 
have formed a ‘nation of the displaced’ that, if they were a country, would 
make up the 24th largest in the world” (UNHCR 2014, 5). The situation 
has not improved in the intervening years: by the end of 2016, there were 
65.6 million people of concern to the UNHCR (UNHCR 2017). And, as 
noted above, the current figure now stands at over 68.5 million forcibly 
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displaced people in the world today (UNHCR 2018). In this context, a dig- 
ital platform dedicated to the protection and plight of refugees and other 
forced migrants, through the promotion of research and teaching on all 
aspects of this phenomenon, would fill an important and growing need. 

It is important to acknowledge that this field of study is relatively new. 
For instance the Centre for Refugee Studies (CRS) at York University, the 
second oldest research institution dedicated to the study of refugees, was 
founded in 1988 (CRS 2017). Given the fact that the discipline of refugees 
and forced migration studies is relatively new, it is still emerging as an 
academic field of study. However, as in every field of study and practice, 
there are debates and discussions about the future of the discipline. This 
is perhaps even truer of refugees and forced migration studies given that 
the nature of the field itself is so focused on addressing the protection 
concerns of those who are seeking asylum (Chimni 2009). 

It is equally important to note that the field of refugee and forced mi- 
gration studies is both multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary in nature. 
It draws upon a vast array of disciplines to analyze the situation of asylum 
seekers and those persons whose most fundamental human rights and 
dignity as human beings have been severely breached or violated. As with 
every field of study, refugee and forced migration studies is no different and 
requires a clear delineation of its basic parameters and central concerns. 
The ORTT&PF promises to make an important contribution in this regard 
as it provides a detailed catalogue of the central terms, concepts, meth- 
ods, and theoretical frameworks within this field of study (see also chapter 
13). The advancement of international protection for the world's refugees 
should be the underlying concern for those who are working in the field of 
refugee and forced migration studies (Souter 2013) and the ORTT&PF is 
one such mechanism to help realize this most worthy objective. 

The potential of the ORTT&PF lies not only in the provision of 
useful and authoritative information that could be used by those who 
are teaching courses in refugee and forced migration studies but also in 
the ability to draw on the wide range of expertise within the membership 
of CARFMS and among those willing to participate in the practitioners 
forum. The practitioners forum will provide the means by which 
participants can dialogue with each other on the issues and concerns of 
the day or to make connections with other researchers who are working 
on common research questions and problems. The practitioners forum 
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will function essentially as a network of scholars, researchers, teachers, 
practitioners, policymakers, students, and other professionals who desire 
to share information, knowledge, and understanding on one of the most 
important international human rights issues of our time. Further, in this 
regard the PF would be an ideal complement to the Refugee Research 
Network (RRN) web platform (see chapter 9). 


Knowledge Mobilization 


The ORTT&PF is premised on the construction of a “one-stop” website 
that is a knowledge mobilization platform par excellence. It strives to pro- 
vide the latest detailed information on the basic terms, concepts, methods, 
and theories currently extant, along with other essential details regarding 
refugee and forced migration studies, and most importantly it provides 
an interactive platform for practitioners within and across disciplines to 
engage in ongoing discussions on pertinent and relevant matters. Despite 
the fact that the ORTT&PF is a superb knowledge mobilization device in 
and of itself, we have also undertaken a number of measures to ensure that 
it is disseminated as a research and teaching tool with a highly interac- 
tive forum that will promote the ongoing sharing of information and best 
practices amongst the community of scholars and practitioners working 
in the field —and especially among those who are members of CARFMS 
and/or the International Association for the Study of Forced Migration 
(IASFM) (IASFM 2017). 

The ORTT&PF has been routinely featured at both CARFMS annu- 
al conferences and IASFM biannual conferences. The ORTT&PF tries to 
stay abreast of the latest developments in the field of cloud computing and 
web-based platforms for research, teaching, learning, and the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge on refugee and forced migration studies. The panel 
sessions and roundtables that have been held at the CARFMS and IASFM 
conferences have been very helpful in disseminating information about 
the ORTT&PF and its capabilities to members of these respective associ- 
ations. It has also proved useful in recruiting those who are interested in 
contributing to the development of the ORTT&PF as one of the foremost 
web-based platforms of its kind for the advancement of research, teaching, 
and learning in the field of refugee and forced migration studies. In addi- 
tion to presenting annual reports about the initiative, we have considered 
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producing a quarterly e-newsletter on the latest developments and addi- 
tions and to highlight particularly interesting facts and figures on research 
and teaching in the field. Going forward, such a project would endeavour 
to highlight some of the foremost researchers and teachers—at all levels 
of the educational system—in the field by posting their publications on 
the ORTT&PF website, along with those of our collaborators including 
the Emerging Scholars and Practitioners on Migration Issues (ESPMI) 
network (see chapter 10). We will also strive to develop an academic pub- 
lication series with a well-respected international publisher based, in part, 
on a symposium that will examine the most interesting developments in 
cloud computing and the development of hardware and software that can 
extend the impact and reach of the ORTT&PF to its principal audiences: 
the researcher/investigator, educator/instructor, student/learner, public 
and private policymakers, whether they are local, national, regional, or in- 
ternational, and of course refugees and other forced migrants themselves. 
We will also seek to publish an edited volume, based on the best papers 
delivered at our proposed annual symposium and supplemented with oth- 
er contributions from well-known and respected academics in this field. 

All ORTT&PF collaborators will be encouraged to prepare and to 
submit academic journal articles, on either an individual or a collective 
basis, on the ORTT&PF and its development and contribution to the field 
of refugee and forced migration studies. Our goal will be to publish in at 
least one academic journal article each year. We have already presented 
our ORTT&PF website at four consecutive CARFMS annual conferences, 
2012 to 2015, and at two consecutive IASFM biennial conferences, 2012 
and 2014. Finally, we will continue to hold roundtables, panel sessions, 
and demonstrations of the ORTT&PF at future CARFMS and IASFM 
conferences. 


Conclusions 


The ORTT&PF is a major innovation for the field of refugee and forced 
migration studies. It is geared to utilizing fully digital and interactive 
technologies to facilitate e-learning and e-research that can be offered to 
all those working within this field and to the public commons. Beyond the 
influence of technology, the growing global refugee crisis underscores the 
significance of this initiative not only to understand this phenomenon but 
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also to address the human misery and suffering that it entails. The ORTT 
is an online, open-source platform that is already available and has been 
tested, in part, by academics, researchers, practitioners, students, and asy- 
lum advocates. The PF has been made available to all members in good 
standing in CAREMS and provides an exemplary opportunity for dia- 
logue, discussion, and debate on the issues that matter the most to those 
in the field of refugee and forced migration studies. It further provides 
a superb networking opportunity that promotes collaboration and ide- 
ational synergies among all CARFMS members in a closed sheltered and 
protected environment within the context of fulfilling the mandate and 
the purposes and objectives of CARFMS in advancing the human rights of 
all forced migrants, including refugees. Perhaps the platform’s greatest po- 
tential is its capacity to stimulate research interest and collaborations that 
could lead to contributions to public policy and the welfare and well-being 
of refugees and other forced migrants. 

The overriding objective of the ORTT&PF is to bring together the 
broad and diverse field of refugee and forced migration studies and practice 
in order to address the plight of refugees and other forced migrants, and 
to protect their rights. To do so, the ORTT&PF must make itself self-sus- 
taining in order to be in a position to develop continually and maintain its 
relevance and utility to all, whether they are members of CARFMS or not. 
In order for this to happen it must become fully integrated with CARFMS, 
so that it is a central feature of the association and is supported by it both 
in terms of financial as well as material resources. 


Notes 


1 Fora brief introduction, see: “Online Research and Teaching Tools and Practitioners 
Forum (ORTT & PF), CARFMS Newsletter 4 (2013): 4, http://carfms.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/2014/11/CARFMS-Newsletter-Spring-2013-Issue-4.pdf. (Accessed 8 July 
2017) and James C. Simeon, “CARFMS ORTT & PF Web Platform: Helping to Keep 
All CARFMS Members Ahead of the Curve,” CARFMS Newsletter Winter 2017, no. 8, 
8-10. http://carfms.org/wp-content/uploads/2017/03/CARFMS-newsletter-winter-2017. 
pdf. (Accessed 8 July 2017) 


2 There are a number of these websites including the Canadian Association of Programs 
in Public Policy and Administration’s (CAPPA) and the University of Toronto’s 
School of Public Policy and Governance’s Public Policy and Governance Portal that 
is now called the Atlas of Public Management, http://www.atlas101.ca/pm/. See also 
the Critical Issues in International Refugee Law Workshop, http://www.yorku.ca/ 
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ciirl/2008/, the Critical Issues in International Refugee Law Workshop II, http://www. 
yorku.ca/ciirl/, and the War Crimes and Refugee Status Conference, http://www.yorku. 
ca/wcrs/conference/resources.html, Resources pages. I had a direct hand in the design 
and development of these three websites and a number of others. The Refugee Research 
Network (RRN) also influenced the design of CARFMS ORTT&PE. (Accessed 12 July 
2017) 


3 For instance, see the ORTT-CARFMS, Glossary of Terms, “Citizenship,” http://rfmsot. 
apps01.yorku.ca/glossary-of-terms/citizenship/. 


4 For anyone who wishes to do so, please notify me at my York University email address, 
jcsimeon@yorku.ca. 


5 ORTT&PF collaborators have submitted applications for major research grants to the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada and despite the fact that 
external assessors gave the grant applications positive reviews they were not funded. 
Minor internal research grant funding has been provided by York University. YorkU 
has also supported this project through the provision of technical expertise and hosting 
the web platform on its servers. We are most grateful to York University for its ongoing 
support for the development of this web platform. 
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The Promise and Potential of the 
Demography of Refugee and Forced 
Migration 


Ellen Percy Kraly and Mohammad Jalal Abbasi-Shavazi 


Introduction 


The first sentences of essays addressing contemporary dimensions of ref- 
ugee and forced migration and population displacement begin with refer- 
ences to scale and complexity, often using metrics to underscore increas- 
es in each characteristic. To be sure, our recent writings addressing the 
demography of refugee and forced migration are no different (see Hugo, 
Abbasi-Shavazi, and Kraly 2018; Abbasi-Shavazi and Kraly 2018a, b; Kraly 
and Abbasi-Shavazi 2018). We cite United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) statistics on refugees within the context of total 
persons of concern to the UN refugee agency and refer to the increasing 
levels in recent years, and changes in the geography of flight and internal 
displacement. To this demographic complexity is added understanding of 
the breadth and depth of the causes—both proximate and root—of forced 
migration and population displacement and the search for human safety 
and security. The lackluster role of demographers in the scientific study 
of refugee and forced migration is underscored, tracing the dullness of 
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attention in forced migration studies to deterministic tendencies within 
the population sciences to modelling and prediction. 

The population sciences hold the potential to make significant contri- 
butions to the social and policy sciences and the evolving landscape of in- 
ternational migration governance. Structural and cultural turns in social 
and environmental sciences embrace the predictability of human migra- 
tion and mobility and demand the study of the under-studied—persons 
driven from homelands, displaced, trafficked. Momentum has increased 
within international governance and civil society for globally shared re- 
sponsibilities regarding refugees and migrants and the rights of migrants 
and workers. The 2016 New York Declaration for Refugees and Migrants 
set in motion the development of a global compact for safe, orderly, and 
regular migration that will be considered by the UN General Assembly in 
2018, reflecting a process of consultation with stakeholders within mem- 
ber states, civil society, academia, and migrant communities and groups.’ 
In his report “Making Migration Work for All,” United Nations Secre- 
tary-General António Guterres (2018) argued explicitly that facts rather 
than myths—knowledge and research—are required to improve manage- 
ment of international mobility in a way that will protect migrants and 
promote the national and human benefits of migration. 

In this chapter we work within this context of global governance ini- 
tiatives regarding international population movements and refugee and 
forced migrations. Population scholars must be active participants in these 
initiatives and fulfill our promise to generate knowledge about contempo- 
rary human migration and ultimately fulfill the potential of demography 
to consider future scenarios of international and forced migrations. In ad- 
vocating and arguing for amplified contributions of population scientists 
to the study of forced and refugee migrations we seek to complement the 
themes of this volume that McGrath and Young express in their introduc- 
tion (see also Kraly and Abbasi-Shavazi 2018). Accordingly, we outline the 
requests and requirements for demographic knowledge evolving from re- 
cent international dialogue regarding the goals of safe, orderly, and regu- 
lar migration. We also fully acknowledge the need for continued vigilance 
regarding the use and potential abuse of population data and analysis in 
migration and refugee policies (see Asher, Banks, and Scheuren 2008). 
Third, we document the professional initiatives to foster the demographic 
study of refugee and forced migration. Fourth, we present recent academic 
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perspectives on the place of demography—both its achievements and its 
potential—in the study of refugee and forced migration. Here we draw 
on the contributions of colleagues to the edited volume The Demography 
of Refugee and Forced Migration (Hugo, Abbasi-Shavazi, and Kraly 2018), 
which addresses critical dimensions of social demographic data, research, 
and training in relationship to refugee and forced migration. We conclude 
with reflections on the potential expansion of the role of demography and 
demographers in global as well as national efforts to promote safe, orderly, 
and regular human and humane migrations. Throughout this chapter, we 
have also sought to identify points of intersection between our analysis 
in other chapters of this volume. We are humbled both by what we have 
learned and by what we have yet to learn from our fellow contributors. 


Global Demand for Demographic Knowledge of 
Refugees and Forced Migration 


The Millennium Declaration—Resolution 55/2 adopted by the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in September 2000—affirmed the mission and vision of the 
United Nations for the twenty-first century and established the guiding 
principles for the Millennium Development Goals for 2015 (UNGA 2000). 
Regarding international and refugee migration, the signatories resolved to 
“take measures to ensure respect for and protection of the human rights of 
migrants, migrant workers and their families, to eliminate the increasing 
acts of racism and xenophobia in many societies and to promote greater 
harmony and tolerance in all societies” (UNGA 2000, para. 25). Regarding 
refugees, the declaration resolved to “strengthen international coopera- 
tion, including burden sharing in, and the coordination of humanitarian 
assistance to, countries hosting refugees and to help all refugees and dis- 
placed persons to return voluntarily to their homes, in safety and dignity 
and to be smoothly reintegrated into their societies” (UNGA 2000, para. 
26). Collection, analysis, and communication of social demographic data 
consistent with these resolutions have been among the activities of the of- 
fices and affiliated agencies of the United Nations (UN), notably the UN- 
HCR, Department of Economic and Social Affairs Population Division, 
International Labour Organization (ILO) and the International Organi- 
zation for Migration (IOM), which as of 2016 is the migration agency of 
the United Nations. Over the past decades, each of these entities has made 
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the case for expansion of the empirical foundation for evidence-based 
policies regarding international migration and migrants, refugees, inter- 
nally displaced persons, and other population groups of concern to the 
United Nations. 

Human migration and security has been elevated within UN agendas 
concerning sustainable development and human rights (see UN Develop- 
ment Programme 2009). The Report of the Secretary General, “In Safety 
and Dignity: Addressing Large Movements of Refugees and Migrants,” 
laid the foundation for the UN High-level Summit for Refugees and Mi- 
grants held in New York, 19 September 2016, and the social, economic, en- 
vironmental, and humanitarian issues demanding international dialogue 
and action. The need for data, research, and analysis is made explicit: “To 
maximize the positive impact of migration, we must analyse trends on 
the basis of a solid evidence base. I call upon all Member States to in- 
vest in data collection, including sex- and age-disaggregated data, as well 
as information on both regular and irregular flows, the vulnerability of 
migrants and the economic impact of migration. The data should be ana- 
lysed to plan for future migration and promote the inclusion of migrants” 
(UNGA 2016, para. 96). 

The vision and voice of the late Mr. Peter Sutherland, former Special 
Representative to the Secretary-General on Migration, was palpable in the 
engagement of issues throughout the Summit. The report of the Special 
Representative on Migration and his colleagues (UNGA 2017) exists as 
his personal “roadmap for improving the governance of international 
migration” (UNGA 2017, 1) and includes unequivocal advocacy for data 
collection, analysis, and demographic inquiry. Mr. Sutherland’s argument 
derives from the essential role of evidence in policy concerning migrants 
and refugees, not only in the existence of data, but in the revelations 
deriving from research and analysis concerning the causes and conse- 
quences of international population movements. Mining of administra- 
tive data as well as data collected through existing international surveys 
is considered an effective strategy in advancing relevant data collection 
and analysis. The Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs)—particularly 
those that are migration-related and international covenants concerning 
human rights—exist as essential touchstones for policy relevant migration 
research and analysis. 
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Louise Arbour, Special Representative to Secretary-General Guterres 
for International Migration, has reaffirmed these priorities for data col- 
lection, research, and communication of results throughout the prepara- 
tory process for the 2018 Global Compacts for Refugees and for Migrants. 
In her remarks to representatives of member states related to the report 
of the secretary-general, Arbour articulated the need for better data and 
analysis in order to base sound policy choices on fact rather than assump- 
tions and myths concerning the role of human migration and mobility in 
sustainable development, state security, and human rights (UNSG 2018). 
Her observations accord with Canefe's and Banerjee and Samaddar's ar- 
guments in this volume. In a recorded presentation to the membership 
of the International Union for the Scientific Study of Population (IUSSP) 
participating in the International Population Conference in Cape Town, 
South Africa, October-November 2017, Special Representative Arbour 
articulated the essential role of population data, research, and training re- 
garding migration, mobility, and population displacement in developing 
effective global policy and planning for the future. 


The Professions of the Population and Social Sciences 
in Advancing the Demography of Forced and Refugee 
Migration 

The increasing scale, complexity, and diversity of refugee and forced mi- 
gration have meant that traditional approaches to the management and 
solution of refugee and other forced migration situations and protec- 
tion of refugees have become less appropriate and are being questioned. 
Demography has an important contribution to make in this space and 
during times of change (Hugo, Abbasi-Shavazi, and Kraly 2018). And yet 
while other disciplines (especially anthropology, law, political science, 
and international relations) have made major contributions to refugee and 
forced migration studies, and despite the increased momentum within the 
population sciences to the study of international migration and mobilities, 
demography has hitherto not contributed very strongly to this topic. 
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Groundwork of US National Academy of Sciences 


The issue of forced migration within population studies has attracted the 
attention of scholars in very recent decades. The first scientific attempt for 
the conceptualization of forced migration was made by Kunz (1973, 1981; 
see also Huyck and Bouvier 1983 and Gordon 1993), but the first collective 
and pioneering effort was made by a group of demographers and refugee 
experts supported by the National Academy of Science in 1997. The Popu- 
lation Committee of the National Research Council of the National Acad- 
emy of Science in Washington organized a workshop on the demography 
of forced migration. The purpose of the workshop was “to investigate the 
ways in which population and other social scientists can produce more 
useful demographic information about forced migrant populations and 
how they differ” (Reed, Haaga, and Keely 1998, 3). The workshop focused 
attention on methods of data collection and methodological shortcomings 
in relation to forced migration in humanitarian crises. Another roundta- 
ble was held on “Mortality Patterns in Complex Emergencies” in Wash- 
ington, DC in 1999 to explore patterns of mortality in recent crises and 
consider how these patterns resemble or differ from mortality in previous 
emergencies (Reed and Keely 2001). Despite these efforts, however, no 
thorough study or publication became available to more comprehensively 
strengthen the field of demography of refugee and forced migration. 


Contribution of the Refugee Research Network (RRN) 


Funded by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada from 2008-15, the Refugee Research Network (RRN) is a global 
network of scholars, practitioners, and policymakers that generated and 
mobilized knowledge to benefit people who have been forcibly displaced. 
Hosted by the Centre for Refugee Studies (CRS) at York University, the 
RRN’s goal has been to mobilize relevant and responsive knowledge 
among forced migration scholars and to disseminate it to policy and hu- 
manitarian actors at local, national, regional, and global levels. The RRN 
aimed to strengthen the field of forced migration studies by: a) expanding 
awareness of the global knowledge regime concerning refugee and forced 
migration issues, b) improving communication of this knowledge within 
and between academic, policymaking, and practice sectors within and be- 
tween the global south and north, and c) building alliances and support 
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for the development of regional and global policy frameworks and hu- 
manitarian practices affecting refugees and forced migrants. 

To this end, in 2008 various institutions from the global south and 
north were invited to join the network. Mohammad Jalal Abbasi-Shavazi 
(University of Tehran) participated as a member ofthe RRN's Management 
Committee, and was able to attend a number of meetings and seminars 
organized by the network at York University in Toronto as well as other 
conferences organized by the International Association for the Study of 
Forced Migration (IASFM) in Cyprus, Uganda, and Colombia. In his pre- 
sentations at these meetings, Abbasi-Shavazi articulated the under-repre- 
sentation of demographers and population experts at the IASFM and oth- 
er refugee and forced migration scientific gatherings. Furthermore, more 
dedicated attention to refugee and forced migration is warranted within 
the International Population Conferences organized by the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Population (IUSSP), the primary interna- 
tional professional association of demographers and population scholars, 
as well as at other regional population conferences. 


IUSSP Panel on the Demography of Forced Migration 


Recognizing the increasing scale and complexity of forced migration as 
well as the need for more research on involuntary migration, the TUSSP 
set up the Scientific Panel on the Demography of Forced Migration during 
2010-14, which was chaired by Abbasi-Shavazi and included four other 
demographers and forced migration scholars including the late Graeme 
Hugo, University of Adelaide, Susan McGrath, then-director of the Centre 
for Refugee Studies (CRS) at York University and Director of the RRN, 
and Jeff Crisp, UNHCR.’ The panel aimed to achieve three main objec- 
tives during its term: first, to organize an international seminar to dis- 
cuss forced migration from various perspectives within the discipline of 
demography; second, to publish an edited volume as a reference book on 
the demography of refugees that can be used by those who are interested 
in forced migration; and finally, to mainstream the topic within the disci- 
pline of demography. In implementing these objectives, the IUSSP Panel 
would have greatly benefited from the lessons and experiences concerning 
network formation and sustenance within Latin America (articulated in 
chapter 12). 
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The international seminar Demographic Perspectives on Refugee and 
Forced Migration held in Tehran, Iran, from 13-15 May 2012 was orga- 
nized by the IUSSP Scientific Panel on Demography of Refugees in col- 
laboration with the University of Tehran's Department of Demography, 
Population Association of Iran, University of Adelaide, the RRN, and the 
Australian Demographic and Social Research Institute of the Australian 
National University. Around twenty distinguished scholars with signifi- 
cant background in the field of refugees, as well as representatives from 
the UNHCR, Australian Department of Immigration and Citizenship, 
and Internal Displacement Monitoring Centre attended a two-day semi- 
nar and presented their findings on cutting edge issues regarding refugee 
and forced migration. Participants also discussed how demography can 
contribute toward developing relevant policy and program recommenda- 
tions for providing protection for forced migrants, the solution of refugee 
and other forced migrant problems and maximizing the benefits of such 
migration to origin and destination areas. The late Charles Keely, who 
participated and took an active role in the previous (US) National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (NAS) workshops in the late 1990s, attended the IUSSP 
international seminar and made a significant contribution to the concep- 
tualization of forced migration. 


Summary of the Process of the Book on Demography of Refugee 
and Forced Migration 


Graeme Hugo and Abbasi-Shavazi initially planned the process of editing 
selected papers for the publication of a book titled Demography of Ref- 
ugees. However, after Hugo’s untimely passing, Ellen Percy Kraly (who 
participated in the Tehran seminar) joined as an editor to continue the 
project. Given the complexity of the issues covered in the volume as well 
as this sudden demise of two pioneering authors (also Charles Keely), the 
process of compilation of chapters and editing the volume took longer 
than expected. Moreover, throughout the process it became clear that 
several topics including irregular migration, internally displaced persons, 
environmentally forced migration, and repatriation of refugee and forced 
migration needed to be included in the volume. These challenges notwith- 
standing we are nonetheless very pleased that the edited volume entitled 
Demography of Refugee and Forced Migration has now been published, and 
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a pre-publication version of the book was launched at the IUSSP confer- 
ence in Cape Town on 2 November 2017. Three leading demographers— 
Peter McDonald, ex-president of the IUSSP; John Bongaarts, Population 
Council; and John Wilmoth, director of UN Population Division—along 
with several authors and participants at the IUSSP conference attended 
the launch. Kraly launched the book, on the occasion of the sixteenth 
Coordination Meeting on International Migration and in light of an up- 
coming UN Summit on the Global Compacts, on 15 February 2018 at the 
United Nations Bookshop. In brief, the earlier mission and objectives of 
the NAS on the demography of forced migration has now been accom- 
plished, and it is interesting to note that five distinguished participants of 
the NAS workshop in 1997 (Charles Keely, Holly Reed, Susanne Schmeidl, 
Susan Martin, and Bela Hovy) have contributed to the 2018 edited volume. 

Demography of Refugee and Forced Migration is the product of col- 
laboration among the editors and authors over the last five years. It seeks 
to demonstrate the benefit of the scope and method of demography to 
the study of forced migration and refugees by applying a demographic 
lens to a range of topics in the field. Participating authors discuss how 
demography can contribute toward a better understanding of refugees by 
focusing on levels and trends of refugee and forced migration, character- 
istics of refugees, and pathways by which refugees and forced migrants are 
integrated/adapted to host/home societies. The issues of interest include 
but are not limited to: the conceptualization of forced migration within 
a wider population mobility framework; the broadening of understand- 
ing of forced migration beyond refugees to include other types of forced 
and mixed migrations; the methodology for measuring forced migration; 
the relevance of existing migration theory to forced migration situations; 
the structure, scale, and spatial patterning of contemporary forced move- 
ments; the characteristics of forced migrants and internally displaced per- 
sons; the drivers of different types of forced movement; the dynamics of 
forced migration and its interrelationships with fertility, mortality, and 
family change; as well as the return strategies and adaptation patterns of 
refugees to their home society. Also discussed are the importance of de- 
mographic research for developing relevant policy and program recom- 
mendations for providing protection for forced migrants, the solution of 
refugee and other forced migrant problems, and maximizing the benefits 
of such migration to origin and destination areas. 
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The book comprises fifteen chapters. After an introductory chapter 
on advancing the demography of forced migration and refugees, the sub- 
sequent chapters are organized into four main parts. Part I is devoted to 
the conceptualization and data sources of forced migration. Part II pres- 
ents demographic perspectives by focusing on the relationship between 
mortality, fertility, family change, and forced migration. It also examines 
forced migration through the lens of gender. And Part III discusses pat- 
terns and dimensions of forced migration. Changing patterns of internal 
displacement, environmentally related international displacement, and 
the nexus between forced and irregular migration have been examined 
from a demographic perspective. In Part IV, the linkages between migra- 
tion and security, and the issue of return to home and the reintegration 
process have been discussed, and international, regional, and national 
legal norms, policies, organizational roles, and relations, as well as good 
practices related to refugee and forced migration are presented. Future di- 
rections in demographic research on forced migration are then offered in 
the epilogue, within the unfolding context of multi-lateral efforts to pro- 
mote international cooperation and shared responsibilities for displaced 
persons in this century. 

With the publication of this volume, the main two objectives of the 
IUSSP Scientific Panel have been successfully met. In order to main- 
stream demographic perspectives on forced migration, targeted sessions 
on the demography of forced migration have been held at the meetings of 
the IUSSP International Population Conferences including South Korea 
in 2013 and South Africa in 2017, and the International Association of 
Studies of Forced Migration in Colombia in 2014. Similar sessions were 
organized at regional population conferences including the Asian Popula- 
tion Association Conferences in Bangkok in 2012 and in Kuala Lumpur in 
2015. It is hoped that the book will serve to encourage the introduction of 
a course on the demography of forced migration and refugees in various 
social science disciplines. 

In engaging demographic analysis within a range of issues germane to 
population displacement, our hope is that the book is valuable for demog- 
raphers and social scientists to understand the relevance of their analytic 
perspectives and tools for forced and refugee migration studies. We also 
hope that the collection is relevant to those who are interested in forced 
and refugee migration at national, regional, and international levels of 
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analysis, and makes a useful reference book for students developing skills 
in developing research designs and data collection initiatives on forced 
and refugee migrations and displaced persons, families, and populations. 
Finally, and this is critically important, we hope that the collection as a 
whole will benefit the process of policy and program analysis regarding 
displaced populations and refugees. 

One positive outcome would be the demand by policymakers for the 
inclusion of demographic analysis in the development of evidence-based 
policies and programs concerning efforts to support and protect persons 
displaced, in flight, and resettled. These outcomes would be amplified 
through processes of network and capacity building in both the global 
south and north to promote inclusion, and equity in the production and 
use of demographic data. The ideas of several contributors to this volume 
provide profound and powerful recommendations for promotion of just 
participatory principles and actions with processes of research, analysis, 
and communication (see in particular chapters 1, 4, and 13). 


The Need for Demographic Data, Research, and Training 


Recurring themes in considerations of the role of demographic data and 
research in the study and response to refugee and forced migrations include: 
first, the critical value of counts and characteristics of forced migrants 
and displaced populations; second, the need for more demographic data 
and research; and third, the benefits of data that are more comprehensive, 
reliable, and also flexible for understanding shifting characteristics, causes, 
and consequences of displacement, flight, and refuge. Each of the themes 
is considered for different analytic purposes including (i) descriptive 
analysis in order to implement protection and provision for persons in flight 
and in locations of first asylum; (ii) determination of the consequences 
of different phases of forced migration—flight, displacement, settlement, 
and repatriation—for migrants and communities, both of origin and 
destinations; (iii) revelation of the proximate and ultimate consequences 
of forced and refugee migration; and (iv) formation of evidence-based 
policy for prevention and programs of response. 
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Demographic Data 


The role of demographic data in emergency response to persons and pop- 
ulations forced to flee from humanitarian and environmental crises forms 
the original “canon” of scholarship and research on the demography of 
refugee and forced migration. Fundamentally, counts and characteristics 
of displaced populations and persons in flight inform the scale, substance, 
and location of response for the protection and sustenance of human life 
and welfare. Placing the goal to meet the needs of people and populations 
in flight and displacement within the context of limited funding, demo- 
graphic data measure scale, geography, and timing to meet requirements 
for protection and support. Age and gender often serve as indicators of 
risk and vulnerability (and ideally, resilience) for the allocation of resourc- 
es (see for example Reed, Seftel, and Behazin 2018; Kraly 2018). Principles 
of efficiency, effectiveness, equity, and justice in distribution of emergency 
and other resources are informed by demographic parameters—popula- 
tion size, spatial distribution, and composition by age, gender, ethnicity, 
etc. Hovy (2018) presents a forceful argument for the assets of registration 
data, and administrative and operational data more generally for measure 
of demographic characteristics of populations of humanitarian concern. 
Introductory sections of the Demography of Refugee and Forced Mi- 
gration (2018) review the convenings and research of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (NAS) Committee on Population regarding the analysis 
of forced migration and mortality. NAS” seminal work on mortality and 
morbidity within forced migrant populations is updated to consider new 
analytic approaches within the context of more comprehensive perspec- 
tives on human health and welfare including infectious and chronic dis- 
ease and psychiatric disorders (Reed, Sheftel, and Behazin 2018). Social 
demographic data on gender roles and fertility is critical for understand- 
ing changes and disruptions in the reproductive health of forced migrants 
(see Agadjanian 2018; Kraly 2018). Martin (2018) emphasizes the demo- 
graphic parameters relevant to assess levels of security among migrants, 
and the requirements for protection of people and populations in need of 
protection and safety. Mohammadi, Abbasi-Shavazi, and Sadeghi (2018) 
empirically illustrate the impacts of demographic, social, and economic 
situations of refugees prior to, during, and after return to the homeland 
on the integration and return migration of refugees and refugee families. 
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The costs of the lack of effective demographic data on forced and irregular 
migration are high—particularly for informed popular discourse and ef- 
fective public policy regarding political, economic, and social security (see 
Koser 2018; McAuliffe 2018). 

A strong theme in demography of refugee and forced migration is the 
critical importance of population data on size, composition, geographic 
distribution, and sources of change to understand the implications and 
consequences of forced migration and displacement at all scales—individ- 
ual, family and household, communities and regions. Longitudinal and 
comparative data on migration as well as other components of population 
change, fertility, family formation, mortality, morbidity, and disability, 
each exist in relationship to prospects for health and security, education, 
and economic productivity (see Abbasi-Shavazi, Mahmoudian, and Sade- 
ghi 2018; Agadjanian 2018; Kraly 2018). Social survey research holds great 
potential to generate social demographic data to inform assessment of 
processes of integration and adaptation of migrants as well as the impacts 
of processes of out-migration from communities of origin. 

Several authors in the volume also demonstrate how demographic data 
are critical in monitoring causes of population displacement and forced 
migration, particularly proximate causes and correlates of migration (see 
chapter 13). In its attention to the nature of “force” in forced migration, 
Keely and Kraly (2018) underscore the importance of understanding and 
empirically documenting reasons for migration, as well as conditions of 
migration and movements in data collection systems. Perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, Adamo (2018) illustrates the role of migrant behaviour and de- 
cision-making in relationship to measuring the role of environmental and 
land use change in population mobility and displacement (see also and 
compare with chapters 6 and 11). 

As discussed above, demographic data inform distribution and al- 
location of resources for the protection and support of forced migrants 
and refugees. So, too, the development of ongoing policies, programs, 
and sustainable response at levels of national and international gover- 
nance requires data on the characteristics of migrant populations to be 
served and supported and of communities of reception and settlement. 
Monitoring and evaluation of policies and programs requires monitoring 
of social demographic change within populations of concern and in rela- 
tionship to policy goals and program objectives, relative to specific levels 
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of intervention—for example, targets for refugee health at the clinical and 
community levels, or household versus municipal and regional environ- 
mental hazards. 


Demographic Research 


Here emerges the “value added” of demographic data for description 
of scale, distribution, and relative need within migrant populations and 
communities; for analysis of causes and consequences of refugee and forced 
migrations and displaced populations; and for policy analysis and program 
evaluation vis-a-vis populations and persons of concern to international 
governance, nations, nongovernmental organizations, and civil society. 
There are six areas that will enhance demographic research: descriptive 
and comparative analysis; longitudinal analysis; estimation of incomplete 
data; modelling and future population scenarios; evaluation of data and 
data collection systems; and development of research designs for qualita- 
tive data collection. 

The contributions to the Demography of Refugee and Forced Migration 
identify the critical importance of demographic analysis and research for 
describing migrant populations in comparison to populations of origin, 
asylum, and settlement (see for example, Abbasi-Shavazi and Kraly 2018). 
Reed et al. (2018) demonstrate the importance of measuring mortality 
and morbidity levels among refugees and forced migrants during and 
throughout the process of flight, asylum, and settlement and in compari- 
son to resident populations in order to estimate “excess mortality” result- 
ing from displacement. Tracking changes in the experiences of women 
during processes of forced migration benefit from spatial and temporal 
analysis at different geographic scales. In each of these cases, the value of a 
demographic perspective in linking population flows (fertility, mortality, 
and migration/mobilities) with population stock characteristics (location, 
age/gender, and household composition) is illustrated to go beyond de- 
scription to reveal the role of forced migration processes on social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental outcomes. 

Demographic analysis is a fundamental component of studies of mi- 
grant adaptation and integration at the micro-level of analysis, and of the 
role of migrants and migration in social and economic change and de- 
velopment at the aggregate level of analysis. Longitudinal analysis—and 
the specific emphasis on period and cohort effects on the life course—is 
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a particular characteristic of demographic perspective in social research. 
We urge the integration of longitudinal and life course/historical ap- 
proaches to our understanding of the consequences of forced migration 
and displacement for individuals, families, and communities. A demo- 
graphic perspective is critical in the formulation of hypotheses regarding 
the dynamic effects of forced migration and displacement on individual 
and household welfare and development of individuals. 

An underutilized strength of the use of demographics in research on 
refugees and forced migration is the capacity for estimation of population 
characteristics using incomplete data. One of the most significant analytical 
traditions within the population sciences is the use of population models to 
provide a range of possibilities for social demographic characteristics and 
processes—levels of infant and child mortality and fertility, for example. 
Less developed is the application of formal demographic techniques to 
the study and estimation of levels and age patterns of migration, forced 
or voluntary. McAuliffe (2018) underscores the highly significant—and 
valuable—role of population estimation, notably the use of residual 
estimation techniques to the study of irregular migration and migrant 
populations. Demographic analysis is fundamental to monitoring at-risk 
populations at the regional level (Schmeidl and Hedditch 2018). Here too, 
formal demographic analysis has potential —at present largely untapped— 
to provide estimates, and ranges of likelihoods of the size, composition, 
and geographic distribution of at-risk or displaced populations. Each of 
these analytic issues in demographic estimation and modelling resonates 
with the issues Martin and Singh raise in this volume concerning the use 
of “big data” and social media sources in identifying early phases of forced 
displacement and flight. 

The logical next step from modelling of current migrant and displaced 
populations is to consider likely scenarios for future population dynam- 
ics. This area of demographic research is well integrated in studies of the 
role of environmental and climate change on population processes and 
human mobility specifically. There is great potential to expand the role 
of demographic research to address the implications of social, economic, 
and political change and conflict for human mobility and displacement. 
The research programs of the International Institute for Applied Systems 
Analysis (IIASA) are illustrative of the analytic potential of demography. 
Population projections may serve to illustrate possible future scenarios of 
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social and economic development (for example, variations in changing 
levels of education, as well as environmental change, political conflict, 
etc.) and ultimately human mobility and migration. 

Relatedly, demographic research is invaluable to the evaluation of 
data coverage and quality. Hovy (2018) underscores the values of demo- 
graphic accounting for assessment of registration coverage of populations 
of concern. The UNHCR has documented gaps in the demographic data 
for different populations of concern—for example, coverage in national 
data systems for gender and age (Kraly 2018). The analytic “chops” for 
population modelling and demographic estimation in the population sci- 
ences holds great potential for identifying ways of improving information 
systems related to refugees, forced migrants, and displaced populations. 

The importance of qualitative data on the experiences and life course 
of migrants, and within communities of organization and estimation, 
must also be emphasized, underscored, and advocated. Increasingly, pop- 
ulation scientists appreciate the critical role of ethnographic and small- 
er-scale research in generating knowledge and grounding social theory 
regarding forced migrants. There is great opportunity for demographers 
to work with researchers conducting qualitative migration research to im- 
plement research designs and field studies that speak to processes regard- 
ing population displacement and the experiences of migrants, and that 
also effectively support some degree of generalization. 


Training and Capacity Building in Demography 

The aspirations for enhancing the contributions of demography to under- 
standing and responding to refugee and forced migration and population 
displacement through data collection and research rest on human, ad- 
ministrative, and operational resources. Put simply—more demographers 
must be trained, prepared, and motivated to engage in research on ref- 
ugees and forced migration; more demographic data and research must 
be incorporated into operational and administrative processes regarding 
migrants and internally displaced persons. The Emerging Scholars and 
Practitioners on Migration Issues (ESPMI) network provides a model, as 
well as stops and starts, that can inform the development of cohorts of 
social and formal demographers with expertise in forced and refugee mi- 
grations (see chapter 10). 
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The incorporation of demographic methods of data collection and 
analysis into registration systems has the added benefit of increasing the 
administrative capacity of international, national, and local programs 
of public administration more generally (Hovy 2018; Martin 2018). This 
benefit applies to the not-for-profit sector and civil society organizations 
as well. Schmeidl and Hedditch (2018) identify the particular benefit of 
demographic and population geographic data and analysis in national 
response to internally displaced population and persons. Scholars and ad- 
vocates recognize the educational benefit of including women migrants in 
processes of data collection, analysis, and interpretation in various geog- 
raphies of displacement and resettlement. There is also an important role 
of analytic training in enhancing capacity for advocacy on behalf of vul- 
nerable groups of migrants—using scientific data, including population 
measures, to make a case or promote an appropriate response (McAuliffe 
2018; see also chapters 1, 7, 12, and 13). 

Finally, professional demography must recognize these opportunities 
for preparing new generations of population scientists to contribute to the 
study of refugee and forced migration, and ultimately to respond and act. 
Graduate education and curricula in the population and social sciences 
should be reconsidered to include more systematically migration, includ- 
ing forced and irregular migrations, within formal demography, social de- 
mography, and population studies. Abbasi-Shavazi and Kraly (2018) state: 
“training of, and investment in, a new generation of scholars in the study 
of forced migration will not only lead to the generation of new knowledge, 
but also to better data collection, increasingly rigorous research method- 
ologies, and more evidence-based interpretation concerning forced mi- 
grations at the global and regional levels” (84-5). Ultimately, increased 
opportunities for professional training in demography will yield more 
demographic data and research concerning refugee and forced migration. 


Promises to Be Fulfilled: “Projections” of the 
Demography of Refugee and Forced Migrations 

During the final stages of preparing this chapter, the Office of Special 
Representative of the United Nations Secretary-General for International 
Migration issued the final draft of the Global Compact for Safe, Orderly 
and Regular Migration (13 July 2018). Prepared by the co-facilitators to 
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lead the intergovernmental consultations and negotiations during the pre- 
paratory process, Ambassadors and Permanent Representatives of Mexi- 
co and Switzerland, the final draft presents the guiding principles of the 
Global Compact, and a “cooperative framework comprising of actionable 
commitments, implementation, and follow-up and review” (GCM 2018, 
4). This document was adopted by member states at the Intergovernmental 
Conference to Adopt the Global Compact for Safe, Orderly and Regular Mi- 
gration, 10-11 December 2018 in Morocco. 

Of the twenty-three objectives to achieve safe, orderly, and regular 
migration, the first objective is to “collect and utilize accurate and disag- 
gregated data as a basis for evidence-based policies.” The Global Compact 
for Migration specifies the expectations, requirements, and steps to fulfill 
this general objective for “a robust global evidence base on international 
migration by improving and investing in the collection, analysis and dis- 
semination of accurate, reliable, comparable data, disaggregated by sex, 
age and migration status” (GCM 2018, 5). With this statement, the role of 
the population sciences, social demography, and the broader social scienc- 
es is placed in clear and critical relief. 

In its final form, the Global Compact for Migration identifies several 
discrete yet interrelated activities for population and migration analysis 
and research: develop comparable concepts and statistical measures of di- 
mensions of international migration and mobilities; foster capacity-build- 
ing within and throughout nations for the analysis of migration process- 
es; develop the means to coordinate, compare, and study international 
migration and population patterns, trends, and processes; promote the 
collection of data related to international migration in national censuses 
and representative surveys; mine and adapt administrative data systems 
for information on migration; and encourage integration of migration re- 
search more generally within national policy development and planning 
(GCM 2018, 5-6). The Global Compact for Refugees also includes dedicat- 
ed recommendations addressing the need for data and research concern- 
ing the specific category of forced migrations—that is, refugees. Although 
in much less detail than the Global Compact for Migration, Section 3.3 
Data and Evidence outlines the need for harmonized and disaggregated 
data for solutions, response, and responsibility sharing for refugees (UN- 
CHR 2018, 9). 
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Demographic data, research, and training provide the analytic and 
empirical infrastructure for assessing the baseline scale, distribution, and 
characteristics of international migration—including forced and refugee 
migration and migrants—in international, national, and regional social 
and environmental dynamics. Accordingly, the population sciences serve 
to meet the analytic and evidentiary requirements for the Global Compact 
for Safe, Orderly and Regular Migration, and its goals for shared respon- 
sibilities for refugees. In contemplating long-term goal-setting regarding 
international migration and crisis migrations and displacement, demo- 
graphic theory and population modelling hold critical potential for signif- 
icant analytic contributions to specifying future scenarios of the scale and 
geography of response and burden-sharing, vulnerabilities, and resilien- 
cies among populations and communities throughout the world. 

We have referred to the several “drafts” during the preparatory pro- 
cesses for the Global Compacts for Migration and Refugees; we conclude 
with reference to an early draft of the chapter prepared by our dear friend 
and mentor, Charlie Keely, for Demography of Refugee and Forced Migra- 
tion. In reflecting on the relationship between forced migration studies 
and demography, Charlie offered the following: 


I conclude that the field of forced migration studies will not 
be helped very much by more detailed parsing of definitions 
or attempts at neologisms for their particular use. The field 
will continue to be untidy intellectually. What is required is 
clarity in research design, operational definition, and mea- 
surement techniques. Then perhaps, further advances can 
be made in theory and explanation. We should not be overly 
negative. Progress has been made in migration studies. The 
incorporation of migration into population projection analy- 
sis has taught us new things and changes political discussion 
about immigration, for example. The application of the forced 
migration label has been useful to opening up discussion to 
issues of State action, coerced migration and coerced return, 
and so on. Much of this has had more impact on policy than 
on demography. But demography continues to have its place 
in understanding this particular aspect of human behaviour 
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and for understanding its causes and consequences, both de- 
mographically and for societies (Keely 2012, 25). 


As usual Charlie was correct. Demography has its place in the study of 
refugee and forced migrations. We encourage, with our hearts and minds, 
professional population scientists to use the theoretical and empirical 
assets of demography to enlighten, reveal, and inform knowledge cre- 
ation and policy development, and to engage and meet the challenges of 
international governance concerning human migration—and hence *for 
societies.” 


Notes 


1 The United States of America withdrew its participation in the New York Declaration 
on 3 December 2017. 


2  https://iussp.org/en/panel/demography-refugee-and-forced-migration. 
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Disseminating Knowledge in the 
Digital Age: The Case of the Refugee 
Research Network 


William J. Payne and Michele Millard 


Introduction 


Too often, moments that propel the world towards positive social change 
are marked by horror. One such moment was the death of Alan Kurdi, a 
toddler born in Syria amidst a brutal war who, together with his mother 
and brother, drowned on 2 September 2015 as they attempted to cross a 
four-kilometre stretch of the Aegean Sea between Turkey and the Greek 
island of Kos. A photograph taken that day by Turkish press photogra- 
pher Nilüfer Demir challenged the global polity to pay attention to this 
loss of life. The dissemination of that image through social media ensured 
that millions were reminded of the cost of war. In the photograph, Alan 
appears strangely peaceful, and only the various associated captions and 
commentaries inform us that the little boy had not survived the cross- 
ing. The photojournalist later commented, “I hope that my picture can 
contribute to changing the way we look at immigration” (Kiipeli 2015). 
Certainly, what we do with such moments determines the dimensions of 
our collective humanity (see chapter 4). 
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Scholars note that—at least in the months following its dissemina- 
tion—this photo shifted the language describing those seeking asylum 
from “migrant” to “refugee” (Aiken et al. 2017). Aiken et al. (2017, 3, 5) 
determined that the effectiveness of Demir's image—why it went viral— 
resulted from its “ideal representation of the innocent, irreproachable 
body worthy of grief,” and because “the positioning of [Alan Kurdi's] 
body masks a violence done, but now unseen.” These authors conclude 
that Twitter allowed for the global reach that this image achieved because 
it was picked up early on by specific users with large followings. However, 
they also argue that this global reach failed to translate into real improve- 
ment for refugees because the resultant media attention focused as much 
on the phenomenon of the circulating image as on the geopolitical events 
that led to the child’s death. 

Given this dismal analysis of the impact of social media in a time of 
crisis, are there ways we can employ these tools to effect real change? This 
chapter provides a detailed analysis of the Refugee Research Network’s 
(RRN) experience with social media to mobilize research and information 
concerning refugee and forced migration issues. Our goal is to show how 
that communication and online networking strategy is working. 


The RRN, Knowledge Mobilization, and Social Media 


From its beginning, the RRN has used social media as a tool to disseminate 
knowledge about refugee and forced migration issues (also see chapters 6, 
7, and 10). This work has responded to the RRN’s guiding principles, that 
knowledge should be accessible, open source and open access, and not 
caught behind academic firewalls (see the introduction). The RRN sees 
knowledge dissemination through the conceptual framework of Knowl- 
edge Mobilization (KMb), defined as “the process of connecting academic 

. . research ... to non-academic decision-makers so that . . . research 
informs decisions about public policy and professional practice” (Phipps 
et al. 2012, 180; see also chapter 7). The concept of KMb, popularized by 
Canada’s Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council (SSHRC), 
provides an emerging frame for the multi-dimensional interactions be- 
tween society and university-based researchers that can foster the social 
innovations we need to address problems such as climate change, poverty, 
forced migration, and so on (Cooper 2014; Phipps et al. 2012). Phipps et 
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al. (2012) emphasize the need to create a “culture of research” rooted in 
these networked interactions that connects decision-makers to existing 
and emerging knowledge and leads to solutions to the difficult challenges 
of our time (see also chapters 3, 6, 10, and 13). 

Bennet and Bennet (2007) emphasize that this process is more than 
just the transfer of knowledge and that KMb creates value through bring- 
ing together knowledge, people, and action such that both the creation 
and the use of knowledge are embedded in communities and organiza- 
tions (see also chapter 10). Phipps et al. (2012) emphasize that KMb can 
be thought ofas a program comprising several specific processes, that col- 
laboration and learning are key to this program in what is increasingly an 
uncertain world, and that KMb helps decision-makers in society approach 
“wicked problems” using an evidence-based approach. 

The concept of KMb has emerged in a context in which funders con- 
sider universities through the lens of “social relevance” and in which 
researchers face an increased expectation that they produce knowledge 
that is seen as “useful” to society (Naidorf 2014). In this register, KMb is 
“a complex and emergent process that focuses on making what is known 
ready for value-producing action” (Naidorf 2014, 15). At the same time, 
scholars and practitioners have amplified their call for evidence-based 
policy and practice. In this context, “knowledge brokers” and “research 
brokering organizations” are poised to provide a crucial role in the rein- 
forcement of the relationship between university-based researchers and 
those contexts where research can have concrete impact (Cooper 2015; 
Naidorf 2014). At a time when “the field of KMb . . . is still in its infancy” 
(Cooper 2015, 15), the RRN seeks to play this brokering role as well as to 
facilitate relationships and communication among researchers from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

In a preliminary study of the functioning of the RRN conducted in 
2009, participants in the network identified KMb as a key long-term ben- 
efit of their involvement, noting that the “potential impact included in- 
fluencing policy, increasing the public’s awareness of refugees and forced 
migration issues, and developing long-term relationships with NGOs and 
INGOs” (Hynie et al. 2014, 10). However, RRN participants also said that 
communication problems, because of the “tyranny of distance” and other 
challenges had limited the impact of the network and that “the benefits [of 
their involvement] needed to be more tangible and relevant to their own 
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agendas” (Hynie et al. 2014, 11). A redoubled focus on KMb through social 
media is one way that the RRN has sought to address the issues raised in 
the evaluation. Over the last ten years, the RRN has gained insight into the 
opportunities and limitations of social media as a forum for engagement 
within and between multiple sectors. 


Studying Social Media 


Social media has fundamentally changed how we create, manage, and 
share information and knowledge and is itself rapidly evolving. According 
to Cooper (2015, 8), “KMb efforts . . . are increasingly mediated through 
online platforms such as websites and online communities as well as 
through social media outlets such as Twitter and Facebook.” A key element 
of the RRN has been its use of online tools, including a website and a suite 
of social media platforms (Facebook, YouTube, Twitter, and listservs), to 
connect with different audiences, including academics, practitioners, pol- 
icy actors, and refugees themselves (see also chapter 10). 

“Social media” has been succinctly defined as “Internet services where 
the online content is generated by the users of the service” and include 
tools for communication, collaboration, and sharing of multimedia that 
have proven useful in every step of the research process including iden- 
tification, creation, quality assurance, and dissemination of knowledge 
(Cann et al. 2011, 7). These tools stimulate opinion-sharing and informa- 
tion exchange and include Internet-based applications that allow for the 
production and circulation of user-generated content (Go and You 2016). 

Scholars note that social media also provide people with limited 
technical knowledge the opportunity of being involved as consumers or 
even producers of content and as such it has great potential for social and 
cultural transformation (Panagiotopoulos 2012). While the academic lit- 
erature on the use of social media is particularly focused on its use in 
the marketplace, there is a burgeoning interest in the use of social media 
by non-profits to communicate and build relationships with their publics 
(Campbell et al. 2014; Lim and Lee-Won 2017), and for activism (Dekker 
and Engbersen 2012; Panagiotopoulos 2012). 

In research concerning social media as part of social justice campaign- 
ing, Paek et al. (2013) found that frequency of social media use is related 
to the civic/political participation of the users and leads to a sense of civic 
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mindedness and inspiration to taking concrete action. However, they also 
found that the connection between social media use and the desired be- 
havioural outcomes is weak, and conclude that “social media may be a long 
tail strategy” that is more likely to be successful across larger geographical 
areas and over longer time periods (Paek et al. 2013, 1578). In a recent 
meta-analytic study that reviewed the findings of more than a hundred 
empirical studies about social media, the authors found a positive relation- 
ship between social media use and various forms of citizen engagement 
including constructive impact on levels of social capital, civic engagement, 
and political participation. Skoric et al. (2016, 1833) conclude that “the In- 
ternet could offer new opportunities for citizen networking and open up 
new venues for political expression, potentially activating those previously 
disengaged citizens.” The rapid growth in social media use coupled with 
evidence of a linkage between social media and social change underline 
the importance of these tools in our day (see also chapter 6). 

Different social media platforms play distinct roles and Facebook and 
Twitter are particularly associated with helping behaviour (Paek et al. 
2013). Nah and Saxton (2013, 308) found that Facebook and Twitter are 
“in some ways different tools that can be used for different purposes, and 
may as a result require different configurations of organizational resourc- 
es, governance characteristics, and contextual and environmental factors 
in order to implement and maintain.” Researchers have also shown that 
social media tools vary based on the degree of self-disclosure they require, 
the level of social presentation they allow, and the extent to which they 
facilitate two-way symmetrical communications (Go and You 2016). 


Social Media, Scholars, and KMb 


According to Phipps et al. (2012, 183), “social media has the potential to 
support knowledge mobilization and research-based relationships.” There 
is also compelling, if preliminary, evidence that social media promotion of 
publications, especially when combined with open access to that research, 
can substantially impact its dissemination. For example, while on mater- 
nity leave, Melissa Terras (2012) uploaded open access versions of her own 
peer-reviewed articles to her home institution’s repository, tweeted about 
each item, and then analyzed the resultant downloading patterns. She saw 
a significant increase in interest in her research as a result of this Twitter 
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dissemination, as much as an elevenfold increase based on the results of 
her limited experiment. 

However, in a recent investigation of the actual use of social media 
for KMb, Cooper (2014) found that less than a third of research brokering 
organizations (RBOs) in Canada used social media. Furthermore, those 
who did use Facebook and Twitter had only small networks. And while 
the scale of social media usage and speed of uptake of these tools across 
the globe suggests the possibility of great potential for their application 
to KMb, this author also found that much of the social media activity of 
RBOs to date is not actually focused on mobilizing research knowledge. 
Consequently, Cooper (2014, 17) insists that “social media must be embed- 
ded in larger processes in order to promote higher levels of activity and 
substantial interaction.” 

The concept of “research impact” has emerged as a key consideration 
in the formulation of research projects, though the term itself has come 
under some scrutiny. For example, Chubb and Watermeyer (2016b) wrote 
that “academics applying for research funding have expressed their con- 
cern at feeling the need to exaggerate and embellish the possible future 
impact of their work.” As the governing rationality of neoliberalism seeks 
to transform us into self-investing entrepreneurs seeking to increase the 
value of our “human capital,” other measures of quality in universities 
and research institutions are replaced with, “metrics oriented entirely to 
return on investment” (Brown 2015, 23). Recent investigation shows that 
researchers see their scholarly integrity at risk when they are compelled 
to “sell . . . their research ideas, or . . . the nonacademic impact of these, 
to research funders” (Chubb and Watermeyer 2016a, 1). Yet those of us 
engaged with research—and perhaps with a particular urgency when that 
research relates to human suffering—do nevertheless want our work to 
make a difference, to matter, in some small way to make the world a better 
place. The RRN’s experience is that social media can be part of this “mak- 
ing a difference.” 


Findings, Analysis, and Discussion 


The authors of this paper have had direct involvement with the social me- 
dia presence of the RRN for between two and eleven years. This critical 
reflection of our experiences builds on the earlier evaluation of the RRN 
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FIGURE 9.1 
RRN Facebook Group Activity from 6 January 2011 to 29 June 2017. Source: https:// 
sociograph.io. 


and draws on our analysis of our own experience with the RRN social me- 
dia tools. In addition to our own scrutiny of the use of these social media 
tools, we also rely on the free analytics generated by Sociograph.io that 
provides a graphic and numerical account of the RRN Facebook group’s 
activity over time.' 

In this section, we provide a concise description of the RRN’s appli- 
cation of a range of social media tools (including Facebook, Twitter, You- 
Tube, and webinars) including how they have been put to use. We stress: 
the need to develop an engaged audience prior to significant “trigger” 
moments when accelerated social change may be possible, the feedback 
relationship between an engaged audience and quality postings, and fi- 
nally the key roles of moderator and of an associated quality website to 
ensure the effectiveness of social media tools. We also provide some pre- 
liminary thoughts on the impact of social media in terms of the mobiliza- 
tion of knowledge in the field of refugees and forced migration. Finally, we 
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comment on what can be known from the RRN’s experience regarding the 
opportunities and limitations of social media as a forum for engagement 
within and between various constituencies and in particular for academ- 
ics who seek to make their research accessible and available to all who 
might benefit from it. 


Reach of the RRN Facebook Group 


As of 26 October 2018, the RRN’s FB group had 38,813 members. It is an 
“open” group, which means that anyone can see the group, its members, 
and their posts, though a staff person of the RRN also moderates it (the 
RRN’s Methodology & Production of Knowledge in Forced Migration 
Contexts cluster also has its own FB group; see chapter 13). Though the 
original purpose of the FB group was to mobilize and sustain a Canadi- 
an and international network of researchers and research centres com- 
mitted to the study of refugee and forced migration issues and to finding 
solutions to the plight of refugees, it has evolved into a loosely connected, 
much broader network of people interested in these issues through the 
sharing of information and has also been used as a forum for information 
exchanges such as refugees looking for directions and advice about safe 
routes to travel and students looking for educational and practice experi- 
ences. In addition to the postings by members of the group, as part of the 
RRN’s communications strategy two staff members also regularly scan 
sources of relevant information and post resources on the FB group. 
There was slow but steady growth from its 2009 FB beginning, but 
then something started to happen in the last third of 2014 that resulted in 
significantly higher activity over subsequent months. We suspect that the 
spike in interest was in response to the increased focus on refugee issues 
in the news, particularly stories about refugees in boats crossing the Med- 
iterranean (including the tragedy of Alan Kurdi and his family). It may 
also be that the internal network started working, in the sense that an in- 
dividual would sign up to be a group member and then their friends would 
see something of interest and subsequently joined. The RRN connected 
with other refugee-focused FB groups and was involved in establishing FB 
groups for the International Association for the Study of Forced Migration 
(IASFM) and the Canadian Association for Refugee and Forced Migration 
Studies (CARFMS), so there was some intermingling of the various FB 
groups, contributing to the greater global reach of the RRN Group (see 
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also chapter 10). The result of this momentum was exponential growth in 
the membership of the group between 2015 and 2017 such that for a time 
it was attracting about a thousand new members per month. It has since 
levelled off to more modest yet steady growth. 


Users of the RRN Facebook Group 


In the beginning, the membership of the RRN FB group was primarily 
North American, though the rapid increase in members mentioned above 
coincided with a significant globalization ofthe membership as well, espe- 
cially from the Middle East. While nearly half of the members use English 
as their primary language on their own FB pages (43 per cent), about the 
same number use a different primary language (44 per cent), most notably 
Arabic, Amharic, Swahili, and Bengali (note that 11 per cent had no posts 
at all).? And while most posts to the RRN FB group are still in English, 
some people post in other languages, including German, Swedish, Arabic, 
and Rohingya among others. 

To gain additional insight into the range of people joining the RRN 
Facebook group, we did an analysis of a sample of the group’s members 
by looking at the FB profiles of one hundred people who joined on 16-17 
March 2016 and another hundred people who joined on 4-9 July 2017. 
The results of this analysis indicate that the increased global reach of 
this FB group continues: the two hundred new members surveyed in 
two different timeframes live in thirty-six different countries including, 
in addition to North America and Australia, twelve European countries, 
ten sub-Saharan African countries, seven countries from the Middle East, 
and four countries from South Asia. The data also suggest a trend towards 
a transnational membership (i.e., people who have lived in more than one 
country), with particular interest in the group by those with university- 
level education and a preponderance of members who are involved either 
through employment or volunteer activities in work focused on refugees 
and migrants. 

The RRN FB group moderator, also one of the authors of this chapter, 
has identified a “90/10 rule” in that most people receive and read content 
but do not actually post. Over time though, we have also seen a great- 
er use of the “like” button and some more substantive comments being 
made regarding posts. And while the growth of the RRN FB group may be 
part of a feedback loop such that people who have something they want to 
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disseminate may be more likely to post on the RRN FB group because of 
its large audience, a key issue that likely impacts the decision to post here 
is the quality of the posts that members receive. 

There is a normative, even political, function to the RRN FB group. The 
RRN is about research and intellectual exploration but it is key to remem- 
ber that the particular grounding and framing of the project is focused 
on improving the lives of those in forced migration or refugee situations. 
The group provides a credible venue where research and information can 
be disseminated, where new scholars can talk to each other and ask for 
information and advice, and where refugees themselves can gain insight 
about what is happening at the global level, what policies are in place, and 
where the movements of people are happening. A few members are clearly 
communication officers for their respective institutions so there are many 
postings regarding employment opportunities and educational programs 
related to forced migration. Other members regularly post information 
to shine light on under-examined issues or issues that have dropped off 
the mainstream media radar. With the groundswell of volunteerism in 
Europe, people are posting key practical information including guides re- 
garding how to navigate the asylum system, tools for asylum seekers who 
are travelling, and free online language courses among other items. There 
is also an emerging group of people using the FB group to announce new 
relevant journal articles, books, and other publications. 

While individual members may be focused on particular issues, the 
collective effort results in an FB group that helps people identify the glob- 
al phenomenon behind the myriad particulars and to think about the 
deep-rooted causes and systemic issues that need to be addressed. For 
example, many posters have added to the conversation regarding how 
forced migration from Syria and Iraq is tied to climate change, that se- 
vere drought during the first decade of this century led to many farmers 
moving to the cities, thus aggravating social tensions (Kelley et al. 2015). 
Members respond to particular posts in a variety of ways, including like/ 
dislike buttons, comments, and sharing posts with their own networks. 
These tools provide people with a way to respond emotionally to terri- 
ble stories such as a shocking account of organ harvesting among Somali 
forced migrants. 

Infographics and memes tend to generate high levels of response be- 
cause these formats communicate a great deal of substance in a simple 
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image or short video. For example, one meme that said “Tm more afraid 
of the people who are afraid of refugees than I am of refugees” received 
a great deal of response. Two hundred and seventy-five people “liked” it 
and many people also added comments. Stories about the poor behaviour 
of governments in relation to asylum access and refugee resettlement also 
generate a great deal of interest and activity. As such, the RRN FB page is 
contributing to the public discourse. We have seen some indication that 
academics are starting to recognize the potential for using the RRN FB 
group as a venue for dissemination of relevant research by sending a link 
to an open-access version of a journal article or other published research 
(for example on Academia.edu). Furthermore, people occasionally use the 
FB group to request specific articles they do not have direct access to be- 
cause of paywalls, something that is especially relevant in the global south. 

Sometimes, refugees themselves post short messages showing fear and 
anxiety. “I am stuck here . . . We live in this refugee camp and we are des- 
perate, so please help us.” Often, there is nothing the RRN can do beyond 
providing the platform for others to respond, though in a few cases we 
have managed to connect people in crisis with a local NGO. Occasional- 
ly, people ask how to get to a particular country and other members of 
the group are able to suggest where they might find useful information 
sources or an NGO that might be able to offer assistance. 

While the spikes in activity on the RRN FB group (see Figure 9.1 
above) seem to be associated temporally with real-life events, it is notable 
that the actual number of posts only shows a modest increase—what re- 
ally changed is the amount of engagement with posted material by people 
who “like” or comment on a post. For example, during a 24-hour period 
in July 2017, several items attracted the attention of a segment of the FB 
group including video about a UNHCR program for economic develop- 
ment for refugees that elicited several shares, a posting for a new IOM 
program in a refugee camp in Iraq (six “wows”), an announcement about 
funding for a scholarship for someone to study activism in response to 
the European refugee crisis (22 “likes”) and a link to a new online service 
called “emergencybnb” designed to connect refugees with potential hosts 
(22 “shares”). These spikes of activity have likely led to notable increases in 
people joining the group, which perhaps also reflects the increased global 
use of social media. 
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Role of Moderator of Facebook Group 


While geopolitical shifts likely contributed to the increased participation 
in the RRN EB group over time, institutional support and the particular 
commitment of specific people has been key to the success of the group. 
Though the group is open, the RRN does provide oversight to member- 
ship and participation in the group. As part of the writing of this paper, 
the moderator (one of the authors) systematized the guidelines used to 
moderate the group, both in terms of accepting posts and in excluding 


individuals from membership as follows: 


Dos 
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Members are free to post content about new research, 
papers, publications, conferences, workshops, NGO 
reports, best practices, videos, university programs in 
forced migration studies, scholarship, internship and 
job opportunities, and anything else you can think 
of that is a form of knowledge in refugee and forced 
migration studies. 


Everyone is free to ask questions and carry on 
discussions around refugee/forced migration issues, 
programs, practices. 


Content must be broadly relevant to refugee and 
forced migration issues, and overall supportive of 
refugees. Policies, attitudes, and practices can be 
critiqued, but not the existence of refugees (i.e., 
identifying them as bogus) and their right to seek 
asylum, as well as to enjoy human, civil, social, 
economic, and political rights. 


If posting about non-refugee specific topics (i.e., climate 
change, gender, employment, migration, human 
rights), the content should overlap with refugee and 
forced migration issues. For example, a posting about 
human rights issues is not sufficient—there should be 
a connection to refugees and forced migration. 
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5. Certain campaigns and activities that are strictly 
advocacy around programs and services are allowed, 
but on very limited terms—it’s not really relevant to 
the knowledge sharing focus of the group. 


Don'ts 


1. Advertising commercial services, self-promotion, or 
posting otherwise inappropriate content (porn, hate, 
xenophobia) will not be approved. 


2. Posting exploitative “death porn”—e.g., raw footage or 
photos of victims of violence is often put forth without 
attribution or context and can violate the privacy of the 
victims and their families. Please refrain. 


3. Posting videos or other types of content without some 
sort of explanation or context is not informative. If 
you link to a story or video, please make sure there is 
some sort of explanation or context in the description 
if the link doesn't have one or if there's no preview. 


4. Posting personal funding campaigns (e.g., someone 
who wants to volunteer in a camp and is raising 
funding for their travel, or campaigns for individual 
refugees) is not permitted. 


The role of the moderator has been key to the success of this FB group. The 
moderation of the FB group is a loose form of curation in which the moder- 
ator uses the “3-second rule”: if it is not quickly clear to the moderator that 
the post has something to do with human rights, forced displacement, mi- 
gration and refugee issues, or the human rights of people in danger of dis- 
placement, it is not approved. Overall, the moderation seeks to ensure that 
the content of the FB group reflects the complexity of the relevant issues. 
In addition to the vetting role described above, the moderator also 
posts relevant material, provides commentary on posted material, and 
responds to the posts and comments of others. The institutional capacity 
and engagement provided by the moderator, a staff person at the Centre 
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for Refugee Studies, has been key, and the success of the RRN EB group is 
closely tied to the fact that the moderator makes time to be on the group 
as part of their daily routine. For the duration of the project, the RRN Co- 
ordinator has held this role as part of their assigned duties, a time frame 
that corresponds with the increased level of activity in the group, likely 
because members are encouraged through this steady institutional en- 
gagement. It is essential that an FB group like this be moderated. If a time 
comes when resources are no longer available to include this role as part 
of the responsibilities of a staff member, the RRN would need to develop 
a volunteer moderation role, perhaps shared by several people, though we 
are skeptical that the quality of the FB group would be maintained with- 
out institutional support. 


RRN' Experience with Twitter 


Paek et al. (2013) comment that different social media platforms play 
distinct roles, even in relation to the same campaign or project. Perhaps 
significant, those who participate in an FB group are called “members” 
while those who subscribe to a particular Twitter feed are called “fol- 
lowers.” Early on, the RRN identified that organizations and individuals 
involved with forced migration and refugee issues in their professional 
lives are especially oriented towards using Twitter as a source of relevant 
information. As the most common platform for microblogging, the RRN 
uses Twitter to provide short and concise pieces of information, usually 
with links to items directly related to academic research in the area of 
forced migration. As of 26 October 2018, the RRN Twitter feed has 3,312 
followers, much smaller than the FB group but still significant (for other 
uses of Twitter in the RRN, see chapters 6 and 10). While the FB group 
experienced exponential growth during certain periods, subscription to 
the RRN Twitter account has also grown at a steady pace over the past two 
years since a graduate student was assigned the duty of regularly posting 
items to the Twitter feed. 

On two occasions (10 May 2016 and 11 July 2017), we conducted an 
analysis of the profiles of the most recent followers of the RRN Twitter 
feed. The results showed that nearly two-thirds of the users are individuals 
and almost another third are organizations or businesses (9 per cent of 
profiles did not provide the relevant information). Of those profiles for in- 
dividuals that provided information regarding employment or profession 
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(about half of this subset of profiles), many indicated a connection to 
academia and/or to work in the area of refugees and forced migration. The 
geographical spread of the RRN's Twitter followers is concentrated in the 
UK and Europe (more than a third of followers) and in North America 
(nearly a fifth of followers), though it seems to be expanding to other parts 
of the world over time, particularly to Africa. 

In their research of the use of Twitter by non-profits, Nah and Saxton 
(2013) analyzed the tweets posted by one hundred large U.S. organizations 
over a one-month period based on the primary purpose of the tweets. They 
identified that these organizations use Twitter for three primary purposes: 
informational, organizational promotion, and dialogic (i.e., relationship 
building). Early on, the RRN made the decision to use Twitter only for 
informational purposes, specifically for the sharing of academic/research 
related information in the area of forced migration. Our analysis of the 
followers of the RRN Twitter feed supports our sense that this informa- 
tion is primarily of interest to academics, professionals, and organizations 
connected to refugee and forced migration issues. 

As with Facebook, regular attention to Twitter is crucial to its success. 
Unlike the Facebook group, only those few people (staff and key gradu- 
ate students) identified as administrators are able to post items, and it is 
especially crucial that those who take on this role have the skills to iden- 
tify relevant material that will be of interest to the RRN Twitter followers 
and that the organization has sufficient capacity to ensure that this task is 
completed on a regular basis. Twitter is especially effective in conjunction 
with a high-quality organizational website that functions as the perma- 
nent repository for items that are promoted using the Twitter feed, some- 
thing we discuss further below. 


YouTube, Listservs, and Webinars 


As part of a KMb strategy using social media, the RRN has also made use 
of YouTube, listservs, and online discussions. For example, the RRN You- 
Tube channel contains several hundred videos. With adequate resources 
and infrastructure, video is an effective way to mobilize research. The 
RRN is connected to several listservs including the news list of the Centre 
for Refugee Studies (CRS) as well as the listservs of CARFMS, IASFM, 
and the Canadian Council for Refugees (CCR). Each listserv was estab- 
lished with specific criteria regarding its purpose and the sort of material 
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that members should distribute. We estimate the combined reach of these 
listservs as approximately 10,000 users—a significant number for the mo- 
bilization of research, especially in conjunction with the FB group and the 
Twitter feed. While not always considered a form of social media, listservs 
do fit the definition of Cann et al. (2011) as an Internet service in which 
the users generate content. 


RRN Website and Associated Networks 


Most social media tools are by nature ephemeral. Tools such as Facebook 
and Twitter provide feeds for information, communication, and discus- 
sion in real time, though neither is especially well designed to function as 
repositories of materials for later use. Therefore, an organizational website 
with a searchable database is essential for the storage and organization 
of materials that are mobilized through social media. Furthermore, well 
developed Facebook groups and Twitter feeds are themselves excellent 
sources of materials that can either be uploaded or linked to the website. 
The RRN originally envisioned its website as a standalone hub, and it has 
only been through the experience of the past few years that we have rec- 
ognized how important it is to see the website in a dynamic relationship 
with the communication tools of social media. And while the RRN did 
commit significant resources to the development of a website from the 
beginning, the site was impacted by major technical challenges that have 
taken time and resources to surmount.’ We argue that the process of KMb 
using social media requires the thorough integration of a highly function- 
al website. Given that the funding that has supported the RRN has ended, 
we are working with institutional partners to ensure that the now func- 
tioning RRN website will continue to be supported as an online research 
clearinghouse. As well, the Emerging Scholars and Practitioners on Mi- 
gration Issues (ESPMI) Network set up through the RRN has developed 
its own effective website and social media presence that complement the 
work discussed in this paper, as do the activities of the various institutes 
and centres that have been part of the RRN (see chapter 10). 
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Conclusion 


This chapter has discussed key learnings of the RRN in relation to “doing” 
KMb by way of social media: it takes time and effort to build credibility 
and develop a social media audience; you need to be prepared with effec- 
tive tools when particular trigger events take place; there is a feedback 
relationship between the development of a social media audience and the 
mobilization of quality material; and, the use of social media tools should 
be integrated with a solid website. As such, we have identified key oppor- 
tunities and limitations of social media as a tool for the mobilization of 
knowledge related to forced migration and as a form of engagement within 
and between the multiple sectors that are involved, including academics, 
practitioners, policy actors, and refugees themselves. 

While social media is often rather shallow and broad, it is nevertheless 
a useful tool for engagement and can be harnessed to bring people together 
in other venues for sustained, thoughtful discussion and discourse. Social 
media is important because it creates a community of likeminded individ- 
uals who actually do get to know each other. It also gives opportunities for 
experts to engage with members of the public or refugees themselves, even 
if it is at a superficial level. Furthermore, it demonstrates that refugees 
themselves can be heard. Therefore, it is imperative that academics incor- 
porate social media as part of their dissemination program and activities 
if they want their work to have impact beyond specialized audiences. 


Notes 
1  Seesociograph.io. 


2 The language of the member's most recent post on their own FB page was used as a 
proxy for their primary posting language. 


3 Hindsight taught us that the open source, open access website platform we initially 
chose was not designed for the complex databases we wanted to include. Also, the 
university that hosts the RRN did not have the capacity to support the website 
platform’s technical needs. 
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SECTION 3 


Knowledge Production and the 
Ethics of Network Formation 
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New, Emerging, Emerged? Navigating 
Agency, Technology, and Organization 
in Developing the Emerging Scholars 
and Practitioners on Migration Issues 
(ESPMI) Network 


Brittany Lauren Wheeler and Petra Molnar 


Introduction: How Did We Get Here, and Where Is 
Here? 


Toronto, Canada. Kampala, Uganda. Kolkata, India. Bogotá, Colombia. 
Poznan, Poland. These are the cities in which the International Associa- 
tion of the Study of Forced Migration (IASEM) and the Refugee Research 
Network (RRN) met over the past decade. For what would become the 
ESPMI Network, they were especially crucial, collaborative spaces. These 
nexus points, complemented by hosts of emails and Skype conversations, 
gave rise to an international project that now connects hundreds of people 
across the world who are keen to contribute to the critical study of forced 
migration, and wish to engage in a realistic discussion about practice. The 
Emerging Scholars and Practitioners on Migration Issues (ESPMI) Net- 
work' also connects policymakers, journalists, artists, and others involved 
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with and affected by forced migration. Through identifying project-based 
work, establishing a network of professional connections, and developing 
the opportunity to publish and access research and initiatives, ESPMI has 
charted a largely grassroots course toward creating a space for scholarly 
and professional support. It has not been easy. 

ESPMI emerged from within the international RRN, an initiative born 
of a SSHRC grant. Primary among the RRN’s desired platform of ideas 
and initiatives were those that encouraged intergenerational, interdisci- 
plinary, and other cross-boundary engagements. ESPMI was a proactive 
response to these desires, where junior members could develop a mean- 
ingful place to contribute to conversations on migration issues. At present, 
the ESPMI Network is composed of an executive committee in charge of 
various sub-committees and projects and is generally coordinated by one 
or two individuals. The coordinator is responsible for communicating 
and building the vision of the network in collaboration with the executive 
committee, delegating tasks to specific sub-committees, and liaising with 
the committee dedicated to the production of the Refugee Review, ESPMT's 
peer reviewed online journal. 

This chapter will provide an overview of ESPMI’s trajectory as a work- 
ing group and network. It documents the challenges and successes accom- 
panying the interweaving of in-person and social media-based engage- 
ment, in identifying and critiquing the network’s mission from within, 
in weighing the utility of institutional support and traditional funding 
sources, and in maintaining momentum in endeavours reliant upon the 
contributions of a network of volunteers. It also acknowledges the ongo- 
ing questions that permeated the work of ESPMI, including: what meth- 
odologies strike the balance between rigour and inclusive collaboration 
when creating a peer-reviewed journal? Between the benefits of indepen- 
dent work and the pitfalls of lacking institutional power and attendant 
funding? Between timely knowledge production and the many practical 
reformulations required to create a space for that meaningful knowledge? 

To answer these questions honestly, the ESPMI team prioritized three 
working principles: 1) Work tirelessly via personal communication and 
networking to broaden the network’s potential participants and execu- 
tive leaders, and continuously consider how these participants are repre- 
sented in/by the network; 2) Embrace the uncertainty inherent in forging 
ahead while still forming the identity of the group. Ultimately, the ESPMI 
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team organized around the task of creating a new peer-reviewed journal, 
honing the network's identity and aspirations in large part through un- 
dertaking this; 3) Transparently apply the simple method of try-and-try 
again, and ask-and-ask-again, whether in adopting project ideas, revamp- 
ing previous attempts at outreach in hopes of striking upon more fertile 
ground, or in seeking collaborators and advice among established scholars 
and practitioners. 


Where We Went, and with Whom 


Broad Strokes: From Early Days to Changing Ways 


The ESPMI Network, formerly known as the New Scholars Network 
(NSN), was formed when a small group of graduate students at the Centre 
for Refugee Studies at York University in Toronto, Canada, created a “new 
scholars” working group within the RRN in 2010. By 2012, the group had 
been formalized within the RRN structure and the new executive com- 
mittee asked what unique role such a network might play when young 
scholars have other professional associations through their universities. 
They began to answer this question through actions such as maintaining 
a listserv for initial members, dedicated to circulating opportunities in 
the field, and building a basic website and blog to further build capacity 
and test the boundaries of cost-free options for networking. During 2012, 
a small volunteer team began the difficult process of drafting an initial 
call for submissions for the first edition of the journal, Refugee Review, 
settling on the theme of refugees and social movements, and concurrent- 
ly encouraging the group's contacts to act as peer reviewers (this process 
is detailed below). As a way to catalyze transnational conversations, in 
January 2013 the executive committee attended the IASFM Conference 
in Kolkata, India, and scheduled a small lunch meeting for new schol- 
ars to meet. New members were brought on board and the first volume 
of Refugee Review was released in the summer of 2013.* Following time 
spent further building the network, the executive committee attended the 
IASFM Conference in Bogotá, Colombia in 2014—solidifying their con- 
nections, hosting a larger meeting, and later releasing a second volume of 
the Refugee Review in July 2015. In summer 2016, the executive committee 
travelled to Poznan, Poland for another IASFM conference, and during a 
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FIGURE 10.1 
Banner of the ESPMI Network’s Website with ESPMI Statement (2016). Source: Accessed 
June 21, 2017. https://espminetwork.com. 


meeting with emerging scholars, marked the transition in leadership from 
a small, long-standing work group to an expanded committee taking the 
network in expansive directions. 


A Necessary Name Change 


In 2015 the executive committee decided to formally change the New 
Scholars Network to the Emerging Scholars and Practitioners on Migra- 
tion Issues (ESPMI) network. The executive committee felt that in order to 
be as inclusive as possible both within and beyond traditional academia, 
and to represent the multiple academic-practitioner alliances many mem- 
bers held, focusing on “scholars” alone was neither representative nor suffi- 
cient. The adjective “new” became less relevant as well, as deliverables were 
completed and partnerships expanded. After providing an update on the 
network in an executive meeting with the RRN in 2015, professor Susan 
Kneebone from the University of Melbourne suggested that, as a whole, 
the group sounded as though it represented those who were emerging in 
the field. Following conversations with senior members of the RRN and 
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within the executive committee, ESPMI was reborn, represented by a new 
logo and website that acted as a more integrated and dynamic platform 
for the network and the Refugee Review. These changes were introduced to 
coincide with the release of the second volume of the journal. 


Rallying around the Refugee Review: How to Begin a Journal 
and Make It Sing 


When the network formed and took initial steps to begin operating inter- 
nationally, one of the objectives listed by the initial leadership was to cre- 
ate and publish a peer-reviewed journal. The legacy of this desire, however, 
did not provide many tools for achieving such a goal, including neither 
funding nor personnel. The grassroots nature of ESPMI was perhaps never 
more evident than in the production of the first volume of the Refugee 
Review, published in 2013. 

The small executive team found that they had to decide on a theme 
broad enough—yet specific and rigorous enough—to engage the current 
leadership, attract attention in response to a new and unknown journal, 
and confidently carry the weight of its subject. Further, long before the 
network’s name was to change the team decided that they wanted this 
publishing platform to be not only a space for quality academic pieces, 
but also practitioner reports, interviews, a discussion series (on a question 
related to the journal’s theme), and opinion pieces. With the decision to 
expand the call to all these types of submission, a high level of clarity 
regarding the journal’s objectives was imperative within and beyond the 
call. We also both solicited new work from contacts and received new 
pieces through our network. This process did not happen on a neat time- 
table, but concurrently with peer review. 

The peer review process also required building. Utilizing the core ex- 
ecutive team and individuals from our broader network, we embarked on 
a process that involved multiple rounds of edits over the course of nearly a 
year for some submissions. In this, its first iteration, it resembled a peer-re- 
viewed workshopping process, improving preliminarily accepted work of 
varying levels of readiness with the authors, while concurrently building 
the structure for publishing the results. This required a delicate balance 
of communication and transparency about our newness to the process 
and our commitment to creating something deliverable in a reasonable 
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amount of time. It also required dedicating an enormous amount of time, 
with the belief that a slower version of peer review would create the solid 
foundation and quality of content with which we wanted to greet our read- 
ership. Ultimately, we did balance this process, and it resulted in ESPMI’s 
singular vision of peer review. The process has since been streamlined, but 
retains a generous and personal review process for emerging scholars and 
practitioners, many of whom have not seen their work brought together in 
such a publication before. 

The resulting first edition of the journal featured the work of twen- 
ty-six authors and interviewees, eight editors/peer reviewers, the original 
photography of the authors. It was largely compiled by three executive 
members. Several members of the executive built a free WordPress site on 
which to host the journal. The ESPMI Network decided to pursue an open 
access platform using the Creative Commons standards of attribution and 
citation to ensure that the journal was widely accessible internationally. 
The journal remains online, as a website and a downloadable and printable 
pdf, and copies were also distributed at meetings in the following year. 

The second volume of the journal, published in 2015, marked a quan- 
tifiable increase in engagement in terms of submissions, editorial review, 
and reception. The works of more than forty emerging scholars and prac- 
titioners were featured, this time rallying around the theme of reconceptu- 
alizing refugees and forced migration in the twenty-first century. Another 
free WordPress site was created utilizing the benefits of the expansion of 
professional, free templates, and was accompanied, as with the last jour- 
nal, by a pdf version. The executive team refined the workshopping format 
of its peer-to-peer-review process, with each submission anonymized and 
assessed by two peer reviewers to ascertain whether it could be taken for- 
ward. This was followed by review by the managing editors and select peer 
reviewers who would then workshop the piece with the author as needed. 
Following this second round of peer review, the co-coordinators of ESPMI 
created guiding documents to formalize the style and editing guidelines 
for future issues of the journal. The final product, the second volume of the 
Refugee Review, has drawn more than 10,000 unique visitors and accrued 
almost 20,000 total views at the time of writing.’ It is also encouraging to 
note that online engagement remained at a similar level in both 2015 (the 
year of publication) and 2016 (the year following), and unique visitors to 
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REFUGEE REVIEW: RE-CONCEPTUALIZING REFUGEES €: FORCED 
MIGRATION IN THE 21ST CENTURY 
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FIGURE 10.2 
Screenshot from the online version of Refugee Review Volume II, published in 2015, 
hosted on the current ESPMI website. 


the site in 2017 still register at about half of the viewership level of the year 
of the journal's release.* 

The Refugee Review exemplifies the network's commitment to the pre- 
sentation of research that held allegiance less to particular institutions or 
geographies, and more to the lessons drawn from the collective merit of 
the many institutions, non-profit organizations, projects, and personal in- 
volvements that our authors contributed to in their daily lives. The Refugee 
Review, as it continued into its second and third volumes, increasingly 
brought emerging scholars and practitioners into conversation with early 
and mid-career faculty, lawyers, and post-doctoral researchers also pub- 
lished within the journal. We believe that the working, and now more es- 
tablished, methodology of our journal complements the multidisciplinary, 
multi-locative nature of forced migration, and underlines the need for a 
diverse submission invitation, a rigorous but collaborative peer-review 
process, and a platform of open presentation. The Refugee Review has 
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begun to act as a platform for bringing multiple disciplines and perspec- 
tives into closer proximity for those that seek to know more about forced 
migration. It is too often that we are stymied by disciplinary boundaries, 
lack of funding, and lack of knowledge about how to come together, and 
thus it is practical, ethical, and imperative to engage with one another in 
critical discussion in order to consider not only the reconceptualization of 
forced migration, but a new paradigm for action. The Refugee Review is an 
ongoing form of such action. 


Making a Home on the World Wide Web: Simple Tools, 
Large(r) Impact 


The ESPMI Website 


The ESPMI Network managed a WordPress website in a blog format, 
which linked to a Twitter account, a Facebook page, and two separate web- 
sites for each edition of the Refugee Review. The network's website became 
the primary way for people to access the content that the network shares 
on a daily basis, both original and re-blogged posts from other sources. 
The following chart depicts increased usage of the ESPMI website from its 
inception in 2012. The network received its highest visit rate to date with 
over 2.7K visitors in September 2016.° 

The website was also recently redesigned by the new executive com- 
mittee. Since the new design went live in March 2017, site activity has con- 
tinued to increase. 

The automatic recording of demographics and visitors has proven to 
be one of the most rewarding experiences of running the ESPMI web- 
site, tracking the expansion of ESPMI’s reach in real time. The website 
and both journal sub-pages have had visitors from all over the world, in- 
cluding Vatican City, Vanuatu, and Central African Republic. However, 
although the ESPMI website receives a global range of visitors from over 
200 countries, the United States, Canada, and the UK currently remain 
the most represented in site visits.° 


Innovative Social Media Highlight: The Guest Twitter Project 


The use of social media was paramount in the ESPMI Network’s success 
in reaching a wide and diverse audience, though it was not implemented 
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Stats for 2016 
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FIGURE 10.4 
Country-based analytics for the peak year of the ESPMI website, prior to migration 


(2016). Source: ESPMI Wordpress Traffic. 
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immediately. As projects such as the website and journal gained momen- 
tum, and members were added, additional projects that utilized Twitter, 
for instance, became more viable. One important vehicle for connecting 
ESPMI members and Twitter followers via the expertise of those in our 
network was the Guest Twitter Project. 

In December 2011, Sweden implemented the project Curators of Swe- 
den, where the Twitter handle @sweden allowed a citizen of Sweden to 
take over the account every week to share insight into their personal lives 
and the country's wider attributes. (It is interesting to note that though 
the project used the word “citizen,” the project's website clarifies that this 
means, “someone who is located in Sweden (citizenship irrelevant), or a 
Swedish citizen abroad.” ESPMI used this model as the inspiration for 
a similar, friendly takeover. This initiative was meant to take full advan- 
tage of a growing network, creating a platform through which to discuss 
issues that the network's executive group was not familiar with or did not 
have time to tackle publicly in a meaningful way. The Guest Twitter Project 
proved very successful, with six initial “tweeters” from around the world 
showcasing their own work and/or expertise for one week each. These var- 
ied perspectives also greatly boosted the ESPMI Network's online pres- 
ence through its @ESPMINetwork handle: tweeting capacity improved by 
192 per cent, tweet impressions went up 127 per cent, profile views went 
up 53 per cent, mentions increased by 42 per cent, and overall followers of 
ESPMI increased exponentially.* 


Other Projects Utilizing Social Media and Networking 


The ESPMI Network was also involved with other projects connected to 
the Refugee Research Network, many of which were advertised or other- 
wise posted on the ESPMI website or distributed to its members. These 
projects included participation in several aspects of the Borderless High- 
er Education for Refugees Project (BHER) supporting tertiary education 
in Kenya's refugee camps (see chapter 4), the coordination of the review 
committee for the abstracts submitted to the 2014 International Associa- 
tion for the Study of Forced Migration (IASFM) conference in Bogotá (see 
chapter 12), and partnering on a SSHRC Connections Grant for the Global 
Refugee Policy International Workshop at Carleton University in order to 
provide rapporteurs. 
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The Challenges of Funding a Network 


Through the years spent developing and promoting the ESPMI Network, 
multiple funding challenges emerged as we sought to create a platform for 
knowledge production, information exchange, and interdisciplinary col- 
laboration. These challenges, however, simultaneously heightened many 
of the strengths of an independent network not explicitly tied to any insti- 
tution: flexibility, creativity, and problem-solving. 

While the ESPMI Network was generously supported by the Refugee 
Research Network with travel funding for some members of the executive 
committee to attend IASFM meetings, as well as for the subscription for 
a slightly more advanced website platform, the independence of the ES- 
PMI Network allowed for freedom in its research trajectories, timelines 
for deliverables, attempts at collaboration, and in the written material it 
posted online and in print. The open-access nature of the Refugee Review, 
for example, came largely out of necessity, as the journal was not admin- 
istered by a post-secondary institution nor funded in any way. However, 
this openness also allowed for knowledge exchange and the dissemination 
of ideas among people who may not otherwise have been able to access or 
afford traditional journal articles and publishing opportunities. 

Leading a grassroots organization with no operational funding creat- 
ed many challenges. In particular, the money made available through the 
RRN SSHRC grant was only earmarked for students. It is important to 
note that while the executive committee members were almost all, at one 
point, graduate students, for the majority of our tenure on RRN we were 
both practitioners in the field of forced migration, and thus not eligible for 
this type of funding. As such, the work that was done to complete the first 
two volumes of the journal was entirely unpaid. This type of funding exclu- 
sion makes the collaborative, interdisciplinary, and practitioner-academic 
linked work that ESPMI identified as its goal more difficult to do and is a 
worthy discussion point for large funding initiatives going forward. While 
we understand that the funding source originated in academia, with time 
the questions asked at the beginning of this paper (such as what unique 
role the network might play when young scholars have other professional 
associations through their universities) were answered by taking the best 
of academia and linking it to other critical discussions. 
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That being said, academic-based funding and the RRN in particular 
can—and in this case did —provide an enormous amount of moral sup- 
port and legitimacy to the ESPMI Network. Their advocacy of our work, 
especially around the promotion of the Refugee Review, was sincere and 
often emphatic. The ability of ESPMI members to travel to conferences in 
Kolkata, Bogotá, and Poznan allowed us to add enthusiastic students we 
met to the executive team on numerous occasions, led to the inspiration 
for re-naming the organization after a particular RRN leadership meet- 
ing, and provided a physical space to share print copies of our journal with 
research centres from around the world. These kinds of support and travel 
opportunities have bolstered and nurtured the network in very concrete 
ways and encouraged many projects we have attempted along the way. 


Exploring New Horizons: The Next Chapter for the 
ESPMI Network? 


Prior to and during the IASFM Meeting in Poznan, Poland in summer 
2016, the executive committee began to advertise the need for new ES- 
PMI leadership, launching a web-based call for applicants and hosting a 
well-attended lunchtime session at the conference to discuss current ini- 
tiatives. For those of us who had worked as part of the executive commit- 
tee for a number of years, and had attempted ad hoc and formal leadership 
transitions before, it was rewarding to find a robust response from the 
international community. This response made it possible to create a larger 
executive committee than in any previous incarnation of the group, creat- 
ing roles we had long envisioned,” including a general executive, project 
heads, a head of web, assisting web-based projects posts, and a managing 
editor, sub-managing editors, and core peer reviewing team for the Refugee 
Review. The new executive committee began their term in the fall of 2016, 
and we are pleased to highlight some of their key priorities going forward. 


1. BROADEN THE GEOGRAPHIC SCOPE OF MEMBERSHIP AND 
INCREASE MULTI-PERSPECTIVE KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION" 


A key priority for the new executive is to broaden ESPMI’s geographic 
scope by further promoting dialogue and collaboration across the global 
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and local divides found so often within research, policy, and practice, 
which are exacerbated by issues of physical, digital, and other limitations 
on accessing and sharing information. These efforts will focus on working 
with a wider range of educational institutions, research centres, and schol- 
arly (and other) networks throughout the global south, and in partnership 
with scholars and practitioners with lived forced migration experience. The 
expansion of ESPMI’s digital communications platforms will be imperative 
in order to better reach and engage with colleagues in various cities, coun- 
tries, and regions, ensuring that ongoing projects, such as the Refugee Re- 
view and the Guest Twitter Project are diverse, multi-perspective forms of 
knowledge production and information sharing. New potential initiatives 
include the development of local ESPMI chapters, one-to-one “borderless” 
scholar matching, developing a referral system, and local events. 


2. DEVELOP NEW RESEARCH CLUSTERS TO FOSTER CRITICAL 
REFLECTION AND INNOVATION IN MIGRATION STUDIES 


The ESPMI network will continue to confront and interrogate key issues 
in migration research, dialogue, practice, and policy with the goal of en- 
couraging more reflexive, informed, critical, and innovative responses 
to migration issues. A strategic priority here is to develop new lines of 
support for emerging work in the field. The executive has created four 
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new research clusters: Methodological Challenges in Forced Migration 
Research, New Dissemination Practices and Public Engagement, Bridging 
Research to Policy and Practice, and Emerging Ideas in Migration Re- 
search. These clusters, facilitated by working groups led by ESPMI Exec- 
utive Committee members, aim to bring together emerging scholars and 
practitioners to engage in dialogue, generate innovative approaches, drive 
new dissemination methods, and develop new ways to bridge research 
with programming and policy. The clusters also provide linkages within 
the broader ESPMI network, with the intention of developing commu- 
nities of practice for researchers and practitioners to share literature and 
ideas, learn about migration issues in different contexts, and cultivate col- 
laborative research projects, papers, and conference panels. 


3. CULTIVATE AND ARCHIVE PATHWAYS TO MIGRATION STUDIES 


The ESPMI Network continues to be committed to developing pathways 
to migration-related education. Such pathways keep new generations ap- 
prised of the historical and contemporary reasons that people have been/ 
are forced to migrate, ultimately fostering more inclusive and informed 
local, national, and international responses to migration. The ESPMI 
Network plans to collaborate and engage in projects that support new 
migration scholarship in post-secondary education, as well as explore 
possible projects in elementary and secondary education settings. A key 
objective here is to develop a directory of migration-related education 
programs and courses on the ESPMI website. This directory will provide 
information about a range of courses globally, in person and online, at 
the college, diploma, undergraduate, Master's, and PhD levels, as well as 
summer courses. This priority area will also focus on increasing access to 
a catalogue of scholarships and other funding opportunities. 


Conclusions: A Commitment to Innovative Knowledge 
Sharing in a Complex World 

This chapter has articulated some of the ways that creating, developing, 
and supporting an interdisciplinary and international network for emerg- 


ing scholars and practitioners has been hugely rewarding and successful 
for those involved. It has also touched upon the fact that supporting a 
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grassroots initiative with few resources other than the time the executive 
committee are willing to voluntarily commit has clear pitfalls. 

The ESPMI Network has shown that there is room for collaborative 
work beyond only the traditional academic dissemination of knowledge. 
The work of ESPMI shows the importance of interrogating methodologies 
of collaboration and rigour in innovative publishing, as well as the diffi- 
culties with striking the right balance between the benefits of indepen- 
dence and the pitfalls of no institutional affiliation or substantive funding. 
Creating timely and meaningful knowledge often comes with practical 
considerations, particularly for innovative, unbounded, transnational ini- 
tiatives. However, grounded, ambitious innovation is what is needed to 
push ideas forward, to create platforms for new and diverse voices, and to 
showcase real commitment to creating space for grappling with the com- 
plexities of human migration. 
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What Constitutes Environmental 
Displacement? Challenges and 
Opportunities of Exploring Connections 
across Thematically Diverse Areas 


Pablo Bose and Elizabeth Lunstrum 


Introduction 


As the nascent RRN began to take shape its leadership, including then-di- 
rector of CRS Susan McGrath, observed a consequential and somewhat 
surprising gap. While many of the other major thematic areas regarding 
refugee research— international legal regimes, policy analysis, educational 
opportunities, and integration initiatives among them—were key thematic 
areas for the network, environmental issues represented an important new 
area of both conceptual and practical concern, and largely fell beyond the 
realm of refugee research proper. As a result, she sought to draw together 
scholars in this emergent field to help create a new research cluster with an 
emphasis on networking, interdisciplinarity, and knowledge generation. 
In this chapter, we explore the successes and challenges of the Environ- 
mental Displacement Cluster with a particular focus on four areas—1) the 
origins and structure of the networking model; 2) making the case for 
“environmentally induced displacement” as a substantive conceptual field 
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and our main organizing concept; 3) how our cluster enabled other in- 
terventions into knowledge production concerning our main organizing 
concept; and 4) reflections on what has worked in this model and what 
remain as challenges moving forward. 


Creating the Network 


Building the Environmental Displacement Cluster of the RRN initially 
had as much to do with personal career trajectories as it did with the par- 
ticularities of the research projects and themes that eventually came to 
characterize the cluster. York’s Centre for Refugee Studies (CRS) had al- 
ready hosted a multi-year, multi-site study focused on forced migration due 
to development called the Ethics of Development-Induced Displacement 
(EDID) Project. Issues related to the environment—including resource ex- 
traction and conservation in particular—had played a major role in several 
of the case studies undertaken by the project, yet the environmental theme 
remained secondary to the issue of development (understood broadly to 
include social, economic, political, and environmental aspects). Dr. Mc- 
Grath brought together the outgoing research coordinator of the EDID 
project, Pablo Bose (a doctoral student in Environmental Studies at York 
at the time), with two recently arrived faculty members, Elizabeth (Lib- 
by) Lunstrum in Geography and Anna Zalik in Environmental Studies, 
to discuss shared research interests to ensure the RRN had at least some 
focus on the environment. The three of us brought together diverse ac- 
ademic backgrounds (geography, development sociology, environmental 
studies) and seemingly disparate topics of study (conservation, resource 
extraction, responses to climate change), and we had each conducted field- 
work in different parts of the world (Southern Africa, Nigeria and Mexico, 
and India). Our initial conversations suggested that there was something 
important connecting these separate strands of training, research, and 
regional focus; namely the displacement of populations and livelihoods 
due to broadly understood environmental factors. We decided therefore 
to pursue the creation of an “Environmental Displacement Cluster” and 
to see whether such a network made sense conceptually and practically. 
The first question we faced was to ask ourselves whether we would 
be interested in pursuing the cluster and why. Reflecting on this, our an- 
swer is more complex than even we had initially assumed and is tied to a 
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whole host of personal and professional reasons (see chapter 10). We find 
it telling to walk through some of these reasons in the hope that it might 
facilitate others in their own development of research clusters. 

Let us begin with personal reasons. When Susan McGrath approached 
us about the possibility, we were intrigued but somewhat uneasy. After 
all, the three of us focused on very different empirical phenomena, and it 
was not clear what—if anything—united them (a theme we return to in 
detail below). We were also already integrated into our own research and 
activist networks, so how could embarking on a new cluster advance our 
personal research interests and the particular lines of scholarly inquiry 
that inspired and shaped our work? But we decided nevertheless to engage 
in preliminary conversations—primarily via Skype and telephone—to ex- 
plore this question. Our decision to proceed was partially motivated by 
the fact that we all liked one another personally, found each other’s work 
compelling, and looked forward to getting to know one another better. We 
were all recently minted PhDs and new arrivals at our respective institu- 
tions. This research cluster therefore offered us the opportunity to broad- 
en our institutional networks as well as our disciplinary ones. For Libby 
and Anna, it provided the opportunity to become better acquainted with 
new colleagues at York; for Pablo, the cluster afforded an opportunity to 
both remain connected to York and to build closer working relationships 
in geography, a new discipline for him. 

In terms of our motivations, apprehensions, and eventually the clus- 
ter’s outcomes, both concrete and less tangible, it is also important to note 
that we were all pre-tenure when we began. This made the prospect of 
developing a cluster somewhat nerve-wracking. It was not clear our efforts 
would pay out in terms of the main “currency” of tenure these days—that 
is, scholarly publications—especially since we were not entirely convinced 
the cluster had a clear focus. But being pre-tenure, and having a very sin- 
cere commitment to advancing the study area through collaborative ex- 
change, also motivated us to ensure that the cluster would have concrete 
results, especially various forms of scholarly dissemination. Looking back 
at this period of pre-tenure cluster development, one of our core observa- 
tions is that working on the cluster through development to final outputs 
put in place the roots of a deep and sincere friendship among the three 
of us. This is tied, we feel, to the timing of the cluster; precisely that it 
did unfold over the time we were also going up for tenure. This is not 
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insignificant. The outputs of the cluster, including a workshop and mul- 
tiple publications, and the connections the cluster made possible were all 
important elements of our tenure files, but the friendships generated by 
the cluster also provided a very real sense of moral support for a stressful 
time in our careers. We mention this to reinforce an important point: the 
development of research clusters includes benefits that extend well beyond 
the tight focus of the cluster or even the larger projects of which they are 
a part. They help develop a moral community based on not only shared 
interests and political commitments but also recognition, belonging, and 
friendship (see the introduction and chapter 10). 

Our motivation to develop the cluster was, of course, not solely per- 
sonal. We were also intrigued by the idea of what we could gain by pulling 
our three diverse areas of scholarship together. Could we gain new insight 
into the relationship between displacement and environmental factors, 
logics, and processes? Certainly, there has been substantial literature in 
each of our individual areas of study, so what fresh understanding might 
come from bringing them together? Despite some of our previously artic- 
ulated trepidation, we remained excited to reach for new horizons in our 
work and decided to take a leap of faith and see where we might end up. 
What we describe below is where we landed. To perhaps spoil the surprise, 
we are still not entirely convinced harnessing these diverse phenomena 
under a broad rubric of environmentally induced displacement leaves us 
with needed scholarly precision. But, nonetheless, it is in part through 
the discomfort with this imprecision that we have been able to produce 
meaningful scholarly interventions in our work as part of this cluster, our 
work as individual scholars, and in the possibilities opened up to us in the 
period since we began our collaboration. 

Before we arrive there, let us make a few more observations about 
creating the network, both to chronicle our own history and that of the 
RRN and, more importantly, to provide insight to others hoping to de- 
velop their own research clusters. The first thing to mention is that the 
cluster came with start-up funds (offered from the larger RRN grant) (see 
chapter 1). As pre-tenure scholars who did not all have access to research 
grants just yet, this was vital. The money allowed us to hire a PhD student 
in geography at York, Ryan Hackett, as our assistant to help us organize 
the cluster’s first scholarly output, which was a workshop. We chose Ryan 
out of a larger number of qualified applicants because he had the needed 
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logistical skills but also direct research expertise on our topic (his disser- 
tation examined conservation-induced displacement tied to conservation 
offsets from the Alberta oil sands). It soon became obvious that Ryan was 
more than merely an assistant; he was shaping the contours of the cluster 
through his workshop inputs. We realized that he should be asked to join 
us as a collaborator rather than an assistant. It was he who was central in 
organizing the workshop, and bringing together our disparate ideas and 
goals. While we had initially intended to put together a small and main- 
ly locally based workshop, with Ryan’s aid we significantly expanded our 
vision and began to conceive of an international gathering. We applied 
for and received additional SSHRC funding through the Workshops and 
Conference Grants program to make the event a reality. The larger budget 
we now had allowed us to include a wider range of cases, methodological 
approaches, and participants. As we developed the cluster, moreover, we 
were careful to invite a range of scholars, from world-renowned experts to 
mid-career scholars pursuing innovative research, as well as both senior 
graduate students who presented results from their fieldwork and new 
graduate students who joined the discussion as participant observers. 

We retell this part of our cluster's early days because it highlights two 
important points. First, the development of clusters—especially those 
organized by pre-tenure faculty members—is greatly facilitated by seed 
funding. We strongly doubt our cluster would have taken off without such 
financial support. In addition, it likely would have proven overwhelming 
to the cluster leaders had it not been for logistical support offered by York’s 
Centre for Refugee Studies with tasks such as reimbursement for travel 
and booking accommodation and the workshop venue. This is a reminder 
that financial and logistical support is not merely appreciated but actually 
necessary for clusters to succeed—perhaps even more so for a mega-clus- 
ter like the RRN. 

Secondly, this part of our history also highlights the importance of 
engaging graduate students from a cluster’s inception (see the introduc- 
tion and chapters 1 and 10). Perhaps selfishly, we had not initially set out 
to provide opportunities for graduate students as one of our primary 
aims. It is not that we were against this, it simply was not front and cen- 
tre on our radar. But we are proud to say that this indeed did become 
one of our primary contributions. We successfully provided graduate 
students opportunities for research dissemination and networking with 
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senior scholars and other emerging scholars along with opportunities 
for logistical training and workshop organization. Hence, learning from 
our somewhat serendipitous success on this front, we would advocate all 
networks integrate graduate student training and engagement as a core 
contribution from the outset. 


Making the Case for Environmental Displacement as a 
Concept and Research Cluster 


Perhaps unlike the other clusters of the RRN, ours faced a challenge from 
the start regarding our core concept. In short, it was not clear to us where 
to draw the limits around environmentally induced displacement to de- 
termine what it would embrace and what it would leave behind.' 
Reflecting the particular challenges of our cluster, in both the schol- 
arly world and that of environmental policy, ideas such as “environmental 
refugees” and “environmental forced migration” have long provoked vig- 
orous debates, not only echoing but indeed surpassing the previous con- 
troversies in extending protections to internally displaced persons (IDPs) 
and other groups not sufficiently addressed by the existing refugee mech- 
anisms (Gemenne and Brücker 2015; Lister 2014; Swyngedouw 2013). We 
found ourselves confronted with a similar set of challenges. For instance, 
both conservation and climate change offer clear examples of how envi- 
ronmental processes and logics provoke displacement. But even here there 
is ambivalence. Displacement linked to climate change is largely “agent- 
less,” as it is often environmental processes themselves—albeit ones influ- 
enced by human behaviour—that are most immediately inciting forced 
migration. It is often not a planned or actively orchestrated eviction. With 
conservation, however, it is most often conservation managers and related 
government officers who are actively organizing displacement and reloca- 
tion. And newer trends of climate change related displacement—partic- 
ularly displacement caused by climate change adaptation and mitigation 
measures—better fit what is happening with conservation, in the sense 
that they are active, intentional forms of displacement. Things get even 
more complicated when we look at resource extraction as a catalyst for 
environmental displacement. Here it is the desire to access and remove 
environmental resources that leads to eviction. Depending on the context, 
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these situations may be substantively different than what we see in the 
cases of climate change and conservation. 

Despite these differences, we decided to move forward to develop the 
cluster and address these three phenomena. Our approach was to allow 
for connections to emerge, and indeed allow for often-contested under- 
standings of our core concept of environmentally induced displacement, 
through our cluster. In other words, we approached even our core concept 
as an emergent entity from the beginning, one that was open to much de- 
bate both internally within the cluster and externally within our broader 
scholarly and activist networks. The question that was posed to us time 
and again is whether the concept itself is valid and whether its application 
helps in either our understanding of or intervention into the dynamics we 
are interested in. 

If we say something to the effect that “environmentally induced 
displacement is unethical,” does that mean anything? Surely different 
instances of such displacement are unethical in part because people are 
dispossessed from their land and livelihoods and separated from their 
communities, but that is arguably the case for all forms of involuntary re- 
location. Is there any inherent relation between the diverse “environmen- 
tal” aspects of displacement and the ethics of that displacement that covers 
all similar examples of environmentally induced displacement? Arguably 
there is not, in large part because “the environment” plays such diverse 
causal roles in each example—sometimes it is the cause of displacement 
(climate change), sometimes environmental protection is the rationale for 
displacement (conservation), and other times it is the value of environ- 
mental resources that is motivating displacement (resource extraction). 

Such imprecision proved challenging at many points. After our work- 
shop, for example, we submitted a proposal for a special issue based on 
workshop papers to the journal Geoforum. We thought Geoforum would 
be a good fit, given that it is a reputable journal well versed in debates 
on environmental politics/political ecology and displacement. Our antic- 
ipation built up to disappointment as our proposal was rejected on the 
ground that the editors failed to see the “there there”; that is, they failed 
to grasp the utility of bringing the different cases of displacement induced 
by climate change, conservation, and mining together under one concept. 
The upshot, however, is that the challenge posed to us by the journal edi- 
tors, by participants in our network, and perhaps most of all by ourselves 
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as cluster leaders regarding the usefulness of this research concept and 
cluster has helped us to refocus and refine the ways in which we theorize 
the connections between environment and displacement. 

In this sense, it was the workshop itself—where we brought what had 
been a primarily virtual and intermittent network into physical contact 
and intensive discussion over a focused period—that served as the catalyst 
for the transformation and continued evolution of the research cluster. 
To show the utility in our still-emergent concept of environmentally in- 
duced displacement and outline the work of the cluster, let us now turn 
to describing the workshop on the topic we held at York in 2012. It is here 
that we worked to define the concept and the cluster itself and here that 
we can locate the roots of our scholarly contributions, which included two 
peer-reviewed special issues of scholarly journals. 

Our workshop proposal and later the workshop—held in 2012 and 
entitled “Environmental Displacement in a Global Context”—itself began 
from a set of related observations. From climate change to resource ex- 
traction projects, landscapes are being transformed at an unprecedented 
scale. Conservation efforts are at the same time being instituted to address 
the loss of habitat and to make urban spaces more sustainable. While 
seemingly distinct from one another, these share an important feature: 
they all provoke forms of environmentally induced displacement. As such 
phenomena have an impact on ever-larger spaces, communities are con- 
fronted with the loss of their land and other vital resources. These groups 
are often vulnerable to begin with, lacking secure rights and access to re- 
sources and to formal recourse once these are jeopardized. While scholars 
have begun to address these kinds of displacements, their conversations 
tend to focus on particular phenomena, leaving their insights somewhat 
insulated from one another. There is consequently need for a more com- 
prehensive and systematic understanding of such processes. 

This workshop brought together a number of researchers (twenty- 
one in total) along with an audience of discussants and observers, each 
with their own expertise in different contexts of environmentally induced 
displacement. The conversations that resulted were designed to help develop 
an overarching framework to better grasp the linkages and distinctions 
between these cases and to chart trends across seemingly disparate 
contexts. The workshop convened researchers at different points in their 
careers, and included activists, graduate students, and leading scholars. 
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Our conversations focused on displacement caused by climate change 
(including desertification, polar melting, and extreme weather), extractive 
industries (mineral, forest, and agro-industrial-based extraction), and 
conservation (in both rural and urban settings). We considered these to 
be among the most pressing and consequential forms of environmentally 
induced displacement globally, covering a broad range of practices and 
contexts. 

Our workshop focused on three key questions that cut across these 
empirical areas. 


1. What constitutes environmentally induced 
displacement? Who or what is being displaced 
and with what impact? This allowed us to both 
address and move beyond traditional notions of 
displacement—that is, dislocation from a particular 
place—to understand broader causes and impacts. 
Our discussions examined, for instance, how 
climate change, extraction, and conservation may 
prevent groups from accessing natural resources, 
employment, cultural sites, family connections, 
and so forth, even in instances where people are not 
physically removed from the places they inhabit. 


2. What practices, discourses, calculations, etc. are 
employed to rationalize, organize, and undertake 
environmental displacement? We sought to 
investigate whether different forms of displacement 
unfolding in a variety of empirical and geographical 
contexts are organized and carried out through the 
deployment of similar practices, calculations, and 
conceptual frameworks. Furthermore, we examined 
ways in which these practices and processes may 
differ from case to case and what impact this may 
have on groups experiencing forms of dislocation. 
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3. How do different groups respond to environmentally 
induced displacement and with what impact? More 
specifically, how do groups directly impacted by such 
displacement respond to both actual and potential 
dislocation? And how do their advocates as well 
as states and private interests respond? What are 
the results of such responses? What lessons can be 
drawn from these experiences in understanding and 
addressing environmentally induced displacement in 
a range of contexts? 


The backgrounds of those who participated in the workshop and subse- 
quent publications were diverse, as were their approaches, the focus of 
their respective investigations, and their insights into the three areas of 
inquiry above. Table 11.1 presents a list of the participants, through whose 
collaborations and discussions we began to build the case for EID. 
Through the workshop we attempted therefore to define environmen- 
tally induced displacement as our core, unifying concept. As discussed 
previously, there was much discussion about definitions and the use of the 
term environmentally induced displacement to describe our diverse top- 
ics and empirical contexts. Several participants raised specific concerns 
regarding the “fit” of the concept within broader scholarly and policy 
realms—how would “environmentally induced displacement” relate to 
established traditions within refugee studies or international develop- 
ment work or the policy debates on environmental refugees within the 
UNHCR, some asked? There was also significant discussion of the broad 
application of the term displacement to describe a wide variety of phe- 
nomena, many of which did not include forced migration. Several of the 
workshop presentations conceptualized displacement as processes leading 
to restricted access to natural resources, employment, cultural sites, or 
family connections. Others explored the discursive techniques used to ra- 
tionalize and carry out displacement, while still others dealt with the psy- 
cho-social impacts of these varied forms of displacement and connections 
between place, identity, and belonging. Given the breadth of empirical 
contexts and topics being discussed under the heading of displacement, 
several participants suggested that terms such as dispossession, exclusion, 
or uprootedness might be more appropriate descriptors. Additionally, 
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TABLE 11.1: Environmental Displacement Cluster Workshop 


Participants 
PARTICIPANT DISCIPLINE INSTITUTION SPECIALIZATION 
Pablo Bose Geography University of Vermont Climate change, 
Bangladesh 
Elizabeth Lunstrum Geography York University Conservation, 


Southern Africa 


Anna Zalik 


Environmental 


York University 


Resource extraction, 


Studies Nigeria, Mexico 
Ryan Hackett Geography York University Climate change, Canada 
Andrew Baldwin Geography Durham University Climate change 


discourse, global 


Paula Butler Canadian Studies Trent University Resource extraction, 
Africa 
Claire Major Geography York University Resource extraction, 


Canada 


Jacqueline Medalye, 


Environmental 


York University 


Climate change 


Aaron Saad, and Studies discourse, global 
Anders L. Sandberg 
Amita Baviskar Sociology Institute of Economic Development and 


Growth, Delhi 


displacement, India 


Evans Rubara 


Environmental 
Studies 


York University 


Resource extraction, 
Africa 


Jennifer Hyndman 


Geography 


York University 


Disaster and violence, 
Sri Lanka, global 


Andrea Nightingale 


Urban and Rural 
Development 


Swedish University for 
Agricultural Sciences 


Climate change, 
Himalayas 


James Igoe 


Anthropology 


University of Virginia 


Conservation, global 


Rachel Hirsch 


Social Justice 


Brock University 


Food security, Arctic 


Ulrich Oslender 


Geography 


Florida International 
University 


Resource extraction, 
Colombia 


Joyce Barry 


Women’s Studies 


Hamilton College 


Resource extraction, 
United States 


Robin Roth Geography Guelph University Conservation, Canada 

Matthew Himley Geography Illinois State University Resource extraction, 
Peru 

Roderick Neumann Geography Florida International Conservation, Africa 


University 
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some participants questioned the way in which the term “environmentally 
induced” was being foregrounded, which suggests that the environment 
is the driving factor in displacement. Some suggested that eco-genic dis- 
placement or environmentally mediated displacement might be a more 
appropriate label. Others argued the need to think about “environment” 
as a discursive formation; in other words, that it is not the environment, 
per se, that induces displacement, but the ways in which discourses re- 
garding the environment—its conservation, utility, and management, for 
example—are used to enable, justify, and resist displacements. 

This, in fact, emerged as one of the key insights of the workshop and 
of our cluster overall. Despite significant focus on terminology, a defin- 
itive answer to these questions was not reached. Participants suggested 
that while we in our discussions as scholars might autonomously decide 
what constitutes displacement, the process of defining and categorizing 
must involve considerations of how people beyond our research cluster 
might adopt and use specific terminology, and how meaning moves across 
cultures, languages, and geographic locations. Discussions of appropriate 
terminology and classifications will likely remain an ongoing and itera- 
tive process. 


The (Other) Outcomes of Connecting Disparate 
Research Interests: Innovative Knowledge Production 


It is precisely through the openness of our concept and the diversity of 
members of our workshop and cluster (in terms of their personal back- 
grounds, specializations, and empirical cases) that we were able to make 
important and timely contributions to our understanding of different ar- 
ticulations of environmentally induced displacement. This included not 
only extending our empirical and theoretical knowledge of displacement 
tied to climate change, conservation, and resource extraction but also 
connections across them, including similarities, causal links, and so forth. 
These contributions are the most important scholarly outputs of our clus- 
ter and point to the fact that our main goal from the beginning was knowl- 
edge production in a rather classic scholarly sense, reflecting an important 
goal of the larger RRN (see the introduction). Following the success of 
the workshop we sought to capitalize on our momentum by organizing a 
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special issue of a journal. We worked closely within the leadership group 
of the cluster and with our workshop co-organizer Ryan Hackett to craft 
a proposal for a coherent set of articles based on our discussions. It also 
became clear that there was substantial interest in two separate aspects of 
our work as a cluster: a theme that focused on conceptual matters and one 
that was more concerned with empirical detail and interventions. 

Over the next four years, we worked to produce two special journal 
issues, building on our workshop (and in some cases including partici- 
pants from that workshop); these are among the major contributions of 
our cluster. For the journal Refuge—an open-access publication that has 
widespread practitioner as well as scholarly appeal —we chose to focus 
more on some of the practical debates ongoing in the world of refugee pro- 
tection (Bose and Lunstrum 2014). These included articles on policy and 
legal responses to climate change and natural disasters, a discussion of 
the volume and character of environmentally induced migration, and the 
specifics of Canadian state policy in this regard. Other contributors took 
up ethical questions such as the role of social workers in addressing forced 
migration, the particular context of Indigenous communities in Canada 
facing displacement, and the need to understand the historical legacies of 
colonialism and the importance of geographic location in assessing risk 
and vulnerability of environmentally induced displacement. For our more 
conceptual special issue, published in Area, we focused more specifical- 
ly on many of the contradictions and debates regarding environmentally 
induced displacements from a critical geography and political ecology 
perspective (Lunstrum, Bose, and Zalik 2016). In this issue, we expanded 
on a number of workshop presentations to explore not only the common 
ground between conservation, climate change, and resource extraction, 
but also to examine some of the key contradictions between (and within) 
each area. Our papers look therefore at particular cases in Bangladesh, 
Southern Africa, and Mexico and additionally at climate change politics 
in Canada and eco-tourism and extraction in Latin America. 

While the full scope of our conceptual and empirical contributions 
goes well beyond the themes listed below, we would like to highlight some 
of the specific interventions that our research cluster has made into our 
understanding of environmentally induced displacement from both the 
workshop and resulting publications. We do this to focus not only on 
these contributions on their own terms, but also to demonstrate the ways 
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in which they were developed by bringing together a diversity of perspec- 
tives made possible by the cluster and our open and emergent concept of 
environmentally induced displacement. 

The Significance of Place, Identity, and Belonging: A number of partic- 
ipants in their articles and presentations highlighted the important link- 
ages between place and identity, and a sense of belonging. The significance 
of place and identity takes a variety of forms and influences both displace- 
ment and the responses of communities to displacement in a variety of 
ways. In several empirical contexts, citizenship and rights are linked to 
place, or more specifically, to place-based identities. Some participants 
highlighted the contested nature of citizenship in their specific studies, for 
example by citing highly mobile populations and varied access to political 
participation and resources. Others called attention to the ways in which 
various environmental subjectivities—such as Indigenous identities— 
were mobilized in order to successfully resist displacement, and the dan- 
gers that the usage of such strategic essentialism posed for various mar- 
ginalized groups. The theme of a connection between specific places and 
the formation or maintenance of social/cultural identity was evident in a 
number of empirical contexts and often meant that physical displacement 
entailed threats to cultural identity and in some cases the very existence 
of particular societies. These linkages between place and identity often 
dovetailed into discussions within the cluster of the socio-psychological 
impacts of displacement. Here we saw discussion of affect, emotion, and 
the sense of “uprootedness” that results from displacement (see chapter 2). 

The Need for Historical Context and Recognition of Multiple Causal 
Factors: Several participants argued through their presentations, discus- 
sions, and articles that we need to recognize the multiplicity of factors 
influencing vulnerability to displacement and the need for a focus on the 
underlying social, political, and economic contexts in which displace- 
ment occurs. A number of different issues and constraints may influence 
a population's vulnerability to displacement and ability to respond. These 
may include (but are not limited to) existing social or economic inequi- 
ty, pre-existing or post displacement violence and conflict, colonialism, 
race and ethnicity, or physical location. Vulnerability and responses to 
environmentally induced displacement are thus conditioned by multi- 
ple factors operating across various scales. A focus on temporality also 
discourages us from seeing displacement as an isolated or discrete event, 
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instead encouraging critical thinking about causality and not seeing spe- 
cific cases as discrete events, but rather as complex, multi-staged process- 
es, influenced by a variety of social, economic, and political projects (see 
also chapter 5). Participants noted that while the growing prominence of 
environmental risks in global discussions of displacement has increased 
discussions of “environmental refugees,” there is a great deal of danger 
in adopting a short-term or myopic view of environmentally induced dis- 
placement that views it as primarily a new phenomenon. 

Understanding the Role of Coercion: Many participants suggested that 
we must distinguish between forced migration and “voluntary” displace- 
ment. Forced migration is already recognized as politically unpalatable, 
but several people discussed more subtle strategies that also serve to invol- 
untarily displace people. This included cases in which people's ability to 
protect themselves against animal threats in parks were curtailed, or the 
removal and abandonment of essential infrastructure in specific locations, 
or the use of environmental pollution as a tool for displacing communi- 
ties. Several participants also raised the need to consider people's ability to 
participate in or resist displacement. Some mentioned the ways in which 
class, race, gender, or other factors play an important role in determining 
whether a particular community is able to resist projects and processes 
that might displace them, whether they are able to articulate “authentic” 
claims to territory or land usage, whether they are recognized by state or 
other authorities, or whether they have the means as well as motivation to 
protect themselves and their lands. 

The Importance of Governance Structures in Displacement: Many of 
the papers presented during the workshop and subsequently developed 
into scholarly articles included discussions of the specific governance 
regimes within various cases of environmentally induced displacement. 
While participants acknowledged that the role of the state remains im- 
portant, it is no longer the exclusive centre of discussions on environmen- 
tal governance and associated displacements. Governance was instead 
discussed in terms of multiple actors, public and private, operating at a 
variety of scales to secure norms, legitimacy, rules, and sanctions. These 
governance networks involve varying roles for states, NGOs and aid agen- 
cies, private corporations, and international or supra-national institutions. 
The ways in which these diverse actors operate and intersect to co-produce 
specific types of governance has a significant influence on displacement. 
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Different co-productions of governance may operate to rationalize and 
facilitate conditions for displacement, while in other instances networked 
governance structures are employed in strategies to respond to, or resist, 
displacement. 

These themes (and others that developed from our collaborations) 
lead us to make two observations regarding our cluster and its outputs: 


1. Through our discussions in person and through the 
writing, editing, and revising process, participants 
helped to greatly expand our understanding of 
environmentally induced displacement through 
diverse empirical cases and theoretical frameworks, 
and 


2. It was our open and organic concept of 
environmentally induced displacement that in 
part allowed such a complex definition of the 
concept to arise out of our work together. 


Conclusion: Reflecting on the Cluster... Outcomes, 
Challenges, and New Directions 


In many ways, we feel the work of the official cluster on environmental dis- 
placement has come to a close. We were successful in organizing a major 
workshop in 2012, and we also produced those two scholarly special issues, 
which is precisely what we had envisioned. But the less tangible outcomes 
are also important (see the introduction). We have developed valuable 
friendships, trained graduate students, and learned about different artic- 
ulations of environment and displacement across diverse locations and 
theoretical frameworks. We should also note here that the question of how 
active the cluster is remains an open one—we have collaborated intensive- 
ly through efforts such as the workshop and the subsequent publications, 
but what sustains our ongoing work is primarily the personal relation- 
ships built between participants, rather than a formalized organization or 
affiliation. Most of the participants in the workshop and/or publications 
we have referenced previously have gone on to develop their work further 
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either on their own, in continued collaboration with research partners 
met through the cluster, or in new networks. While most would acknowl- 
edge their participation in the cluster events and outputs, it is uncertain 
whether they would still identify as members of the research cluster now. 

As the leaders and organizers of the group, though, we absolutely 
embrace the outcomes of our cluster and are very grateful to the RRN 
for facilitating our work along the way. This latter point reminds us of 
the practical and indeed vital importance of support, both financial and 
logistical, for clusters to be eftective—especially “clusters within clusters,” 
which we see with the RRN model. Despite our many successes, as we 
have described in this chapter, the issue of defining our concepts remained 
a significant hurdle. Yet this same challenge has produced one of the key 
outcomes of our discussion, whether in person and through our writing 
and research. This has been the notion that there is no single unitary logic 
to how environmental factors, values, or processes might provoke dis- 
placement along starkly different registers, scales, and contexts. There is 
thus considerable utility and insight to be gained by bringing these diverse 
examples together, which is precisely what the cluster enabled. 

Perhaps one of the most exciting aspects of the cluster is the new 
possibilities it has generated. We continue to present on its findings in 
different locations. This includes twice presenting on it at the Centre for 
Refugee Studies” annual summer school, which draws together a stellar 
mix of activists, practitioners, and scholars studying the latest trends in 
forced migration. And the special issue of Refuge, in particular, has al- 
lowed us to speak to an audience centrally concerned with questions of 
forced displacement. We have additionally integrated key insights from 
the cluster into our teaching. This includes units in two of our courses 
that brought together students from Toronto and the Dadaab Refugee 
Camp as part of the Borderless Higher Education for Refugees (BHER) 
Project (see chapter 4). Here we were able to talk about environmental 
change, including the environmental aspects of displacement, across geo- 
graphical locations in a way that treated students from the global south 
and north as equal partners in learning. In Pablo's case, he has been able 
to develop a new concentration in migration and environment within the 
Global Studies program he directs and to introduce a new thematic area 
of focus on migration within the Gund Institute for Environment at the 
University of Vermont. Moreover, there are important lessons we have 
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learned as scholars and as teachers regarding our approach to collabora- 
tion and instruction, especially in terms of modelling ethical practices to 
student researchers. 

We have also used the cluster and its work as a springboard to pur- 
sue related projects. For instance, emerging directly from the cluster and 
funded with seed money from the RRN, Libby and her PhD student Fran- 
cis Massé have begun a project on the political ecology of international 
borders. So far, our work has consisted of an annotated bibliography of 
over 100 sources on the topic (Massé and Lunstrum 2013; see also chapter 
13) along with our own empirical work on displacement from Southern 
Africa’s Great Limpopo Transfrontier Conservation Areas (Massé and 
Lunstrum 2016; Lunstrum 2014). The project foregrounds the question 
of displacement and, like the cluster, is focused on a broad swathe of en- 
vironmental practices, processes, logics, and rationales that can lead to 
displacement at and across international borders. The project is also al- 
lowing us to build on a topic broached at the 2012 workshop, and that is 
the issue of security (see also chapters 3 and 5). Namely, we examine as 
a core intervention how security concerns articulate with environmental 
commitments and processes to produce novel rationales for displacement. 
Similarly, Pablo has built on his work regarding displacements caused 
through climate change mitigation and adaptation with a more sustained 
examination of some specific cases in Bangladesh through collaborations 
with a former student now working as a researcher in Dhaka at the Inter- 
national Centre for Climate Change and Development (Meraz and Bose 
2016). The involvement with the cluster also led directly to his involve- 
ment with a research consortium based at Leeds and including research 
partners in France, Norway, and Switzerland to investigate how deltaic 
societies in Vietnam, Cambodia, Bangladesh, India, the Netherlands, and 
Tanzania are addressing climate change and displacement; another proj- 
ect on climate change and cashmere farming in Mongolia; and a third on 
climate change and social impacts in the circumpolar regions. Others in- 
volved in our cluster have had similar success expanding upon their work. 

The workshop has thus provided participants with opportunities to 
expand research on environmental displacement in new empirical and 
theoretical directions by enabling face-to-face collaboration among par- 
ticipants and facilitated the development of a global network of scholars 
interested in environmental displacement. Given the diverse backgrounds 
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of the participants and geographical diversity of their research sites, the 
conversation enabled discussion across disciplines and locales. Partic- 
ipants’ theoretical and empirical contributions are helping to develop a 
wider, more comprehensive, yet still organic and emerging conceptualiza- 
tion of environmental displacement—including the varied forms it takes, 
its diverse impacts, and strategies for addressing if not halting it. 


Note 


1 Itis useful here to compare our challenges with those faced by other RRN clusters and 
networks: see in particular the introduction and chapters 10, 12, and 13. 
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Bittersweet Symphony: Challenges and 
Lessons Learned from Network Building 
in Latin America 


Beatriz Eugenia Sánchez-Mojica 


It is forbidden to cry without learning. 


Alfredo Cuervo Barrero 


Introduction 


Roberto Vidal, a legal scholar at Javeriana University in Bogotá, was a 
founding partner of the RRN and joined the executive of International 
Association for the Study of Forced Migration (IASFM) in 2008, becoming 
president in 2016. He saw the advantages of networking and with the 
support of the RRN committed to mobilizing a regional network in Latin 
America. With his colleague Beatriz Eugenia Sánchez-Mojica, a legal 
scholar at Los Andes University, Vidal began to reach out to academic 
and NGO colleagues in Colombia and migration scholars in countries 
in the region. Vidal had worked closely with civil society organizations 
particularly the Instituto Latinoamericano para una Sociedad y un 
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Derecho Alternativo (ILSA). ILSA is a regional network of lawyers’ 
associations, representatives of academic communities, and members 
of NGOs in Latin America that use a broad human rights approach to 
promote research and advocacy activities on economic, social, cultural, 
and environmental rights, and the extension of legal services to excluded 
populations. Connections were made with academics and practitioners 
in Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and 
Venezuela. The administrative staff of Javeriana University and Los Andes 
University Law School were particularly supportive and agreed to host an 
organizing conference in November 2010.' Funding was secured from the 
Association of Universities and Colleges Canada (AUCC) and support was 
also provided by the Jesuit Refugee Service and the National Secretariat of 
Social Pastoral of Colombia. 

At the conference, thirty researchers mapped out the issues related to 
forced migration including the root causes, the impact of forced migration 
on Latin American states, the search of durable solutions and the contri- 
bution of forced migrants to the process of peace building. They agreed to 
form the first ever network focused on forced migration in the hemisphere. 
The Latin American Network for Forced Migration (LANFM)/Red latino 
americana de migración forzada emerged as an attempt to weave bonds 
between researchers and pre-existing networks from those very diverse 
origins by promoting knowledge exchange and production, as well part- 
nership building. The intent was to mobilize and exchange knowledge that 
contributes to alliance building and to inform the development of both 
national and international policy frameworks and humanitarian practices 
relevant to refugees and forced migrants in Latin America. 

The organizing of LANFM took place in a complex context. In 2010 
more than 400,000 people were newly displaced inside their own coun- 
tries in the region (IDMC 2010, 14). Colombia’s internal armed conflict 
was the major source of forced migration, having produced over 5 mil- 
lion IDPs (IDMC 2010, 16) and more than 324,000 refugees; most had 
looked for haven in Ecuador, Venezuela, and other countries of the re- 
gion. Forced displacement was also taking place in Mexico, Guatemala, 
and Peru; however, their figures were significantly lower (IDMC 2010, 69). 
States’ responses to this phenomenon were extremely diverse. Colombia, 
for example, recognized IDPs as an issue in the late nineties and developed 
a sophisticated public policy to deal with it (Sanchez 2009; Vidal 2008). In 
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sharp contrast, neither Guatemala nor Mexico had even considered forced 
migration as a problem itself and had made no effort to measure its impact 
or create a public policy to face it (IDMC 2014, 70-1; Rubio 2017). 

This chapter meditates on the lights and shadows of the unfinished 
building process of this network. The Latin American Network for Forced 
Migration has been a valuable tool for development of new projects, ex- 
change of experiences, and partnership building. It has also faced deep 
challenges, including the preservation of the network itself. LANFM’s 
main achievements have been in the areas of partnership building and 
networking, through the organization and hosting of four important 
workshops and an international conference. The first workshop focused 
on developing a regional network for research and advocacy. The second 
drew out connections between trade and investment and forced migra- 
tion. The third highlighted connections between violence and migration 
and drew together experiences in Colombia, Mexico, El Salvador, and 
Guatemala. The last workshop addressed the impacts of extractive indus- 
tries, such as mining, and brought together academics and NGO represen- 
tatives from Colombia and Canada. Finally, the international conference 
was a successful attempt to create ties between the regional network and 
a global one: the International Association for the Study of Forced Migra- 
tion (IASFM). However, it was a bittersweet achievement. This event also 
marked the beginning of the end for LANFM. 

The main discussions and contributions of the four workshops and 
the international conference are highlighted below. 


Forced Migration in Latin America: Creating Regional 
Networks for Research and Advocacy 


Our 2010 conference, entitled Forced Migration Latin America: Creating 
Regional Networks for Research and Advocacy, sought to consolidate ex- 
isting relationships between academic and NGO researchers and prac- 
titioners and to develop a broader regional network (LANFM 2010). 
Participants in this initial meeting were primarily from institutions and 
organizations in Colombia and Canada with representatives from Mexico, 
Peru, Costa Rica, the United States, and Spain. 
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The conference had two central aspects. Firstly, the overflow of tra- 
ditional responses to forced migration, including the rights of refugees 
and protection systems of internal displacement, in the presence of fac- 
tors such as development, climate change, urban violence, war on drugs, 
degradation of non-international armed conflicts, and new forms of ter- 
rorism, which had increased the number of forced migrants without ad- 
equate protection and care. And secondly, the reduced presence in global 
forums such as IASEM of forced migration processes in Latin America 
due to a lack of links between academics and practitioners in the region. 
Asa result, the conference focused on the need to consolidate networks to 
facilitate future multilateral dialogue spaces on forced migration in Latin 
America and spaces for ongoing communication between regional prac- 
titioners and researchers and global networks of forced migration studies. 

For this purpose, the methodology developed in the meeting included 
a closed meeting of international experts on four themes: 1) the forms of 
forced migration in Latin America; 2) forced migration policies in the re- 
gion; 3) regional responses; and 4) alternatives to forced migration and the 
creation of regional research networks as a strategy. The conference was 
open and included participants from the academic community, organiza- 
tions, and government entities interested in Colombia in order to present 
the conclusions and discussions that emerged from previous meetings. 
This exercise allowed us to advance and question the landscape of forms 
and solutions to forced migration in Latin America, identifying relevant 
local and regional trends in the consolidation of specific studies and pos- 
sible public policy proposals to address and mitigate the adverse effects of 
these situations. 


Trade and Investment-Induced Population 
Displacement in Latin America 


The second workshop organized by LANEM was held at York University 
in Toronto, Canada, from 12-14 October 2011 (Ravecca and Payne 2011). 
It aimed to systematize current knowledge on the connection between 
trade and investment and forced migration and to establish a common 
research agenda for LANFM. Understanding and addressing the relevant 
drivers of forced migration flows is critical to developing new research 
and policy responses that will improve human rights implementation and 
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human development. A number of trade and investment factors have been 
linked to forced migration including conflict over resources in the con- 
text of “development” activities such as mining, monoculture farming, 
and petroleum extraction. As well, food insecurity and long-term climate 
changes that are having negative impacts on the livelihoods of vulnerable 
communities across the region are seen as related to the phenomenon of 
forced migration. In this regard the workshop offered innovative perspec- 
tives on the problem. 

Among other factors explored in the inaugural meeting ofthe LANFM 
in 2010, researchers observed that international trading relationships and 
flows of foreign direct investment have had profound economic, social, 
and ecological impacts on the region and consequently may contribute to 
migratory flows, both as push and pull factors. They observed that some 
of the paths connecting trade and investment to forced migration are di- 
rect while others are more indirect and consequently more challenging to 
assess. Building on these established relationships, the second gathering 
of the LANEM in Toronto in 2011 was planned in order to: 1) expand 
our collective understanding of newly emerging or under-studied forms 
of forced migration; (2) address various policy dimensions including legal 
standards for businesses engaged in investment and trade that generate 
population displacements; and (3) identify best policies for supporting 
those who are displaced. 

The aims of this second workshop were to bring together distinct 
groups of researchers in order to systematize current knowledge on the 
connection between trade and investment and forced migration, to identi- 
fy common research agendas for the LANFM, and to put in place capacity 
building plans to carry out this agenda. Researchers from Latin Ameri- 
ca and Canada, both academics and researchers from non-governmen- 
tal organizations including experts on forced migration, investment and 
trade, gathered for a full day of formal presentations. This was followed by 
a facilitated second day aimed at identifying research themes for future 
collaboration. Following the formal sessions of the workshop, a smaller 
group of scholars met with the directors of CERLAC and CRS for an addi- 
tional day to explore future joint research initiatives between LANFM, the 
Refugee Research Network (RRN), and Canadian scholars. The gathering 
nourished the ground for ongoing alliance building rooted in this mobi- 
lization and exchange of knowledge, which was expected to inform the 
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development of policy frameworks and humanitarian practices affecting 
forced migrants in Latin America and Canada. Through an interactive 
collective process, three specific areas of focus were identified, and small 
groups were established to further develop them. These specific focus ar- 
eas were Law and Regulation, Vulnerability, and Advocacy/Civil Society. 
Each group clarified their issues, developed relevant research questions, 
and identified advocacy strategies. 


Migration and Violence: Lessons from Colombia for 
the Americas 


A workshop supported by LANFM focusing on “Migration and Violence: 
Lessons from Colombia for the Americas” was held in Bogotá on 29-30 
June 2012. It was also connected to the Transatlantic Forum on Migration 
and Integration (TFMI). The workshop explored the issue of drug-violence 
induced migration in Colombia with a view to lessons learned and re- 
search gaps in the Central American context. It focused especially on the 
migration (both international and internal) resulting from the protracted 
drug-related conflict in Colombia. A series of panels by Colombian ex- 
perts in the legal, social science, and public policy fields addressed Colom- 
bia’s relatively long history in dealing with the internal and international 
migration consequences of drug-related violence. Each panel discussion 
also featured a Central American expert as respondent to engage these 
issues from the Central American context. Central American experts also 
provided context on how migration and violence in the region and the 
effects of drug-related violence have impacted international and internal 
migration patterns. 

The main objective of the conference was to foster the development 
of interdisciplinary academic research in Central America and Mexico 
regarding the relationship between violence—particularly narco- 
violence—and migration. The setting in Bogota was deliberate as the 
organizers wanted to discuss how lessons learned from Colombia’s 
experience with narco-induced migration could be leveraged for the 
benefit of Central America and Mexico. With the participation of 
experts on international cooperation, authorities, university officials, 
and civil society, the conference highlighted research results and relevant 
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intervention experiences from Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Mexico. The debate by participants on the forced migration experiences 
of these four countries allowed the identification of valuable but complex 
epistemological challenges to understanding the links between violence 
and human mobility. 

Colombia is illustrative of the consequences of forced displacement 
including the attribution of penal and civil responsibilities. Due to the 
complexity of the causes that trigger forced mobility, the traditional attri- 
bution of culpability to an individual who has caused forced displacement 
has been proven inadequate. Thus, more systematic approaches to the con- 
sequences of crime were introduced. The Colombian approach to dealing 
with the loss of land by victims of crime is the best example of this trend. 
This country also faces the challenge of determining whether displace- 
ment took place due to political violence or other types of violence, dif- 
ferentiating the infractions of international humanitarian law within the 
framework of armed internal conflict, mass violations of human rights, 
generalized violence, and/or of internal strife and unrest. The classical 
distinctions between political violence and violence due to common or- 
ganized crime do not appear to function adequately in all cases in order 
to account for the political nature of local actors such as narcotraffickers, 
to the extent that it also groups diverse legal actors like officials and busi- 
nessmen who seek to control political, economic, and social relations that 
are woven together in a territory. In this sense, the Ley de Victimas y Resti- 
tucion de Tierras (the Law of Victims and Land Restitution) issued in 2011 
in Colombia represents a setback in the recognition of rights of victims 
of displacement as it reduces justice to only victims of the armed internal 
conflict, leaving violations of human rights, pervasive violence, distur- 
bances, and interior strife out. Furthermore, the law does not include pro- 
tection for those who have been displaced due to fumigations, the victims 
of so-called emerging gangs, the victims who sought refuge abroad,” and 
collective victims such as labour unions, as well as those who are part of 
social movements and opposing parties. The economic activities in rural 
areas such as mega-mining and the cultivation of agro-combustibles have 
raised questions about the financing of non-state armed groups and the 
creation of new cycles of displacement. 
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Extractive Industries and Violence in Latin America 


A fourth workshop on Extractive Industries and Violence in Latin America 
was hosted in Bogotá on 7-8 December 2013. This workshop was support- 
ed by a broader project led by the Centre for Research on Latin America 
and the Caribbean (CERLAC) and the Centre for Refugee Studies (CRS) at 
York University in Canada and funded by the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada (AUCC). The project aimed to implement a part- 
nership strategy to foster collaborative research and networking among 
Canadian and Latin American researchers to produce and disseminate 
new policy-relevant knowledge about the complex determinants of forced 
migration in the region. The partners organized a two-day workshop in 
Bogotá with a coordinated session in Toronto. The workshop brought to- 
gether researchers, NGO practitioners, and graduate students from Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Mexico, and Canada to: 1) systematize 
and critically engage with current knowledge on the connection between 
extractive industries (Els), violence, and forced migration; 2) establish a 
common regional research agenda; and 3) put in place capacity-building 
plans to carry out this agenda (Ibáñez and Vásquez 2014). 

The workshop focused on the impact of recent expanding El devel- 
opment on violence and involuntary displacement of local populations in 
Latin America. The partners noted that El activity has expanded rapid- 
ly around the globe in recent years in response to the growing demand 
for minerals and energy from rapidly industrializing countries such as 
China. This expansion coincided with widespread deregulation and trade 
liberalization in Latin America, which weakened institutional capacities 
to regulate the industry and the conflicts it generated. Boom conditions 
in mining and petroleum producing countries, meanwhile, generated a 
sharp rise in often violent socio-environmental and political conflicts at 
the sites of El operations. 

The workshop was exploratory, aiming to foster dialogue, develop fu- 
ture agendas, and to incorporate new researchers into LANFM. The proj- 
ect was built as a research-exchange project and thus no actual research 
was funded. The workshop methodology was designed to bring together 
two distinct clusters of researchers from Canadian and Latin American 
institutions that rarely interact—researchers of extractive industries and 
researchers of forced migration—in order to foster dialogue across these 
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areas and to develop a common research agenda. El researchers present- 
ed on their area of specialization and addressed possible intersections 
between the processes they study and the production of new vulnera- 
bilities and conflicts that may trigger forced displacement. Researchers 
of forced displacement presented their case studies and commented on 
possible connections between forced migration processes and the oper- 
ation of Els. Presentations were organized around thematic panels that 
included researchers from both research clusters, followed by a session 
of open questions and discussion. Two days of formal presentations by 
experts assessed the state of knowledge on the topic, made connections 
between knowledge silos, and identified knowledge gaps in the field. The 
presentation of case studies from Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Mexico, and Canada helped ground the discussion in con- 
crete experiences, and permitted participants to identify regional patterns 
as well as country-specific conditions. As a result, participants gained a 
much richer understanding of the determinants of forced migration in 
the region and their relationship with El development. In organizing the 
workshop, partners decided to include case studies from four countries 
not originally included in the proposal (Bolivia, Guatemala, Haiti, and 
Mexico) because these countries were also experiencing significant El 
development, violence, and displacement and their inclusion could help 
broaden the regional coverage of the workshop and of the network. 

Knowledge of each other and an open and consensual approach to 
decision-making were both essential for the success of the project. The 
collaborative approach helped identify themes of relevance to Latin 
American partners and their need to broaden the regional coverage of the 
network. The networks of the Centre for Research on Latin America and 
the Caribbean (CERLAC) were useful to identify non-Colombian partic- 
ipants to be invited and added to the network. The workshop’s contribu- 
tion to development includes enhanced capacity for partner collaboration 
through the plan identified above, and the production of policy-relevant 
knowledge about the mechanisms that produce vulnerabilities to violence 
and forced displacement among communities in relation to EI develop- 
ment. Considering the outcomes and the investment of time, effort, and 
funding, the partners’ assessment was that the project was extremely valu- 
able, especially in setting the basis for future collaboration. 
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IASFM XV Conference: Forced Migration and Peace 


In July 2014, Javeriana University, the Pensar Institute (of which Vidal was 
then director), and Los Andes University organized and held the fifteenth 
IASFM conference in Bogota. The complicated relationship between peace 
and forced migration was the central theme of the event. More than 300 
participants from twenty-five countries including academics, activists, 
members of civil society organizations, officials from international orga- 
nizations, and forced migrants met and discussed the worldwide situation 
of forced migration.’ The topic was examined in the context of two dis- 
tinct and simultaneous processes: first, the celebration of thirty years of 
the Cartagena Declaration, an international rights instrument that proved 
a turning point in managing forced migration in post-conflict situations; 
and second, the peace talks between the Colombian government, the Rev- 
olutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), and the National Libera- 
tion Army (ELN).* 

The event pursued two main objectives. First, to establish a space 
for reflection and discussion so that academics, activists, policymakers, 
and forced migrants could revive the spirit of the Cartagena Declaration, 
revisiting the lessons that it—and the process it originated from—might 
offer the Colombian peace process (that was then in progress) and the ex- 
pected post-conflict period that would follow. The second objective was 
to deepen the horizontal dialogue between global north and south and 
to build peer relationships in the study of, debates around, and search for 
solutions related to the complex phenomenon of forced migration. 

The conference delved into six subjects, all linked to the relationship 
between forced migration and peace. Peace-building and forced exodus 
was the first subject. It revolved around the idea that any agenda aimed at 
peacefully resolving conflict must include both management of internal 
displacement and refugee protection, and compensation for victims. The 
second topic was justice and forced migration. It focused on the study and 
analysis of the role of justice systems—at national, regional, and interna- 
tional levels—in recognizing and guaranteeing the rights of forced mi- 
grants, including victims of both armed conflicts and situations associated 
with undemocratic regimes. The discussion around regional responses to 
forced migration (the third issue) centred on the Cartagena Declaration 
as an instrument for managing the pressing issue of shelter and forced 
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displacement in the Americas. Lasting and sustainable solutions for over- 
coming uprooting was the fourth matter of study. It focused on the need 
to develop sustainable solutions that allow displaced people and refugees 
to put their uprooting behind them, as well as the need for a critical stance 
towards existing policies and programs to determine the impact, achieve- 
ments, and the challenges faced in their implementation. Forced migra- 
tion in times of peace, the next topic, examined the increasing number of 
cases of forced migration in situations other than armed conflict. These 
included environmental disasters, development projects, and violence 
caused by mafias and criminal groups. Finally, resistance and migration 
analyzed how displaced people and refugees have shown their ability to 
create their own spaces and offer resistance to exile and uprooting. 

It is important to note that, although this was an IASFM conference, 
LANEM took a crucial role in it. In fact, I was the conference program 
chair. Organizing this event in Bogota was a strategy to weave links be- 
tween the two networks. Following the conclusions reached at the first 
workshop in 2010, it was the aim to increase the presence in global forums 
of forced migration processes in Latin America. Moreover, there was the 
goal of enabling regional academics and practitioners to meet their peers 
from other regions, in order to start multilateral and horizontal dialogues. 
The conference’s second objective was crafted to embed the goals set by the 
Latin American network since the beginning. 

The endeavour gave its fruits. IASFM XIV Conference was an aus- 
picious space for debate, knowledge sharing, and network building be- 
tween LANFM’s members and the rest of the world. Several projects and 
collaborations were born there. It must be highlighted that some of the 
most interesting ideas and proposals emerged from the “south to south” 
dialogues. It was the case of an exchange initiative for PhD students from 
Colombia and India, promoted by Universidad del Rosario and the Cal- 
cutta Research Group. The attendance of Colombian academics to the 
International Conference on Gender, Empowerment and Conflict in South 
Asia, held by the Calcutta Research Group in November 2014 was another 
product of this dialogue. One more was the relationship built with South 
American Network for Environmental Migration (RESAMA) a pioneer- 
ing Brazilian and Uruguayan initiative for coordination and mobilization 
of experts, researchers, and practitioners to include the subject of envi- 
ronmental migration in public agendas in the region. This collaboration, 
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still ongoing, has produced valuable results—such as the book Refugiados 
Ambientais, published in 2018, which contains some articles from the Lat- 
in American network members. 

Another achievement was the increasing presence of Latin American 
forced migration issues in the following IASEM conferences: XVI Confer- 
ence: Rethinking Forced Migration and Displacement: Theory, Policy, and 
Praxis, held in Poznan (Poland) in 2016, included two Latin American 
panels, with three more for the XVII Conference in Thessaloniki, Greece, 
in July 2018. Moreover, a permanent working group, formed by former 
LANFM members and other global south scholars, was created inside 
IASEM with the purpose of improving the relationship between academia 
and innovative empirical work for the co-production of knowledge in 
forced migration. 

Paradoxically, and in spite of those achievements, Bogotá's conference 
was the last event organized by LANFM. Months before the conference, 
and due to various personal and professional reasons, both Vidal and 
Sanchez announced their decision to leave their coordination role in the 
network. That announcement triggered a debate about its future. Finally, 
a decision was made, including some significant changes to the initiative. 
It was relaunched by the H Humanitarian Conference on Forced Migration 
Issues, that took place in Bogota a couple of days before IASFM event, as 
the Red sobre Migraciones Forzadas en las Américas (RMFA)/Network on 
Forced Migration in the Americas. In a public statement it was announced 
that RMFA will pursue two objectives. First, it will present an annual re- 
port about the institutional responses to forced migration in the region 
that will be prepared based on research developed by its members. Second, 
it will hold a biannual conference, where the challenges pointed out by 
the reports would be studied, and recommendations to lead them will be 
presented to the region’s governments (IICRHMF 2014, 16). 

Colombian NGO CODHES? agreed to coordinate the network and a 
group of young scholars and graduate students joined it. Even a Facebook 
page! and a new website were launched. It seemed like a bright new begin- 
ning. However, this initiative was short-lived. Less than a year later the 
network disappeared. 
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Bittersweet Symphony: Lessons and Challenges in 
Building the LANFM 


LANEMS birth couldn't have taken place under better omens. The first 
Latin American network of networks emerged with perfect timing. There 
was a rising interest for forced migration in the region. The issue was being 
studied by an increasing number of local scholars, particularly in Colom- 
bia (e.g., Ibáñez 2008; Rodríguez 2010; Somohano and Yankelevich 2011). 
Moreover, international organizations, such as UNHCR and UNPD, were 
working on it, as well as several NGOs and other organizations from the 
civil society (e.g., CODHES and Colombian Episcopal Conference 2006). 
Even states were gradually taking forced migration into consideration. 
Colombia's sophisticated public policy regarding IDPs is undoubtedly the 
best known of these state responses (IDMC 2013). But there were other 
official attempts to manage non-voluntary migration in the region. Peru’s 
Law on internal displacement of 2004’ and the broad concept of asylum 
and refuge as a human right in Ecuador’s Constitution® are perfect ex- 
amples of those efforts. Therefore, the moment was truly auspicious to 
start weaving bonds between Latin American academics, practitioners, 
and even policymakers that were working from different perspectives on 
non-voluntary exodus issues in the region. There were plenty of experienc- 
es, lessons learned, and questions to share and discuss. 

Moreover, LANFM’s first conference was a success. It gathered a 
very diverse group of academics, NGO members, practitioners, as well as 
graduate and undergraduate students—all eager to be part of the network 
building experience. The quality of the lectures presented back then was 
outstanding, discussions were intense and fruitful, and multiple ideas 
for future collaborations between members of the new network were 
proposed. The event concluded with a statement expressing the partici- 
pants’ strong commitment to continue working together, enlarging and 
strengthening the newborn community. But only five years later, that 
community no longer existed. Although LANFM managed to organize 
three successful workshops as well as a significant international confer- 
ence, it was unable to sustain itself. How can this be explained? There are 
four related factors that were not apparent during the network’s lifetime. 
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Only a careful reflection about the context and circumstances of the net- 
work has unveiled them. 

First of all, despite the multiple ideas that emerged after the first con- 
gress and after every workshop, LANFM was unable to transform these 
ideas into sustainable research projects. Efforts were made, e.g., an appli- 
cation to the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
for a Partnership Grant in 2011, but they were not successful. The net- 
work’s inability to bring funded projects to its membership gradually low- 
ered enthusiasm. If the new community was unable to expand and deepen 
members’ research agendas, there was no point investing time and other 
resources in it. Thus, little by little, partners stopped presenting initiatives 
to this forum. 

Secondly, there was a lack of strategy for keeping the members in touch 
between conferences and workshops. The LANFM website, hosted at the 
RRN website, was launched after the first conference,’ but it never worked 
as a true space for conveying and debating ideas, papers, and projects. It 
just informed members about future events. Absence of continued com- 
munication among LANFM’s members weakened even more the interest 
they once shared in the common project. After the IASFM Conference, 
the Facebook page and website launched by RMFA were not able to keep 
the community together. 

These two factors described above—the network’s failed efforts to find 
funding for its membership projects, as well as its shortcomings on keep- 
ing alive the bonds among its members—are linked to a third factor. The 
network never developed its own administrative structure nor obtained 
funds to sustain its activities. This means it totally depended on the re- 
sources generously given by its partners, in particular York, Javeriana, 
and Los Andes universities. This kind of arrangement proved adequate for 
organizing conferences and workshops, but it didn’t allow LANEM to go 
further. Formulating research projects, finding partners, and looking for 
development funds are all complex activities that demand time as well as 
human and monetary resources. Building and operating an online plat- 
form to connect members equally requires multiple inputs. The network’s 
lack of infrastructure prevented it from performing an ambitious role as 
an engine for the research agendas of its members and confined it to the 
position of event host. 
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Finally, the absence of strong leadership is the fourth element that ex- 
plains LANFM’s short life. As it has been said, this initiative was conceived 
as a network of networks. The original idea was to build links among 
pre-existing, well-organized collaborative structures, each one carrying 
out clear research agendas. This imagined scenario didn’t demand a pow- 
erful leadership, but a soft one, able to build consensus and developing a 
coordination strategy among peers. However, the real scenario where the 
new network had to perform ended up being very different. There weren’t 
networks but universities, NGOs, and people in their personal capacity 
were the ones who joined LANFM. In other words, there were no groups, 
only individuals. Thus there wasn’t a need to coordinate different collab- 
orative programs; there was a need to design and build one from scratch. 
But, as previously mentioned, the network didn't have the resources to 
face such a challenge. 

The juncture of these factors led to a weak network. The enthusiasm 
and goodwill of its members couldn't disguise the fact that there wasn't a 
solid common ground. There was, of course, a shared matter of interest, 
but not a project to work on together. People and institutions gathered ev- 
ery time there was a conference or a workshop, but once the event was over 
conversations among them ceased. When the network stopped organizing 
events, the silence became absolute. 

Moreover, an additional factor should be taken into consideration. 
LANFM’s existence and performance were linked to the leadership pro- 
vided by the coordinators Sanchez and Vidal. Their professional bond as 
well as their friendship gave support, energy, and drive to the whole proj- 
ect. This can be a valuable and useful way of working, as demonstrated by 
Bose and Lustrum’s chapter; and in fact, at the beginning it was. But it also 
implies a risk: it can be a challenge for the new coordinators to maintain a 
structure built in such a particular way. 

The bitterness of the experience has now been exposed, but LANFM 
also left behind a certain sweetness. Actually, members of the extinct 
LANEM are still receiving benefits from their past membership. First, 
it allowed people from diverse backgrounds to meet each other, to share 
ideas, and even to imagine common projects. It wasn’t the first attempt 
to build a regional network—e.g., Red Andina de Migraciones/Andean 
Network on Migration was founded in 2009,'” but it was a pioneer join- 
ing academic and NGO researchers. Therefore, it was a valuable meeting 
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space to gather people and institutions with a variety of approaches and 
concerns on forced migration issues. Some of these gatherings have been 
fruitful. As noted, publications have been written by people connected by 
this initiative. 

Second, it promoted academic exchanges and collaboration among 
the partner universities. Javeriana and Los Andes have developed an in- 
tense relationship regarding forced migration issues that has stood the 
test of time. Several workshops and seminars have been organized by 
this tandem, and the collaboration is still going on. In fact, they have re- 
cently published the first book on Colombian exiles of the internal armed 
conflict (Iranzo and Louidor 2018). Following LANFM’s spirit, the book 
brings together works from academics, practitioners, and activists, offer- 
ing a colourful and multidisciplinary approach. Moreover, a strong rela- 
tionship between York and Javeriana was built. There has been an intense 
activity that included exchanges of doctoral students and visiting scholars 
particularly in refugee law; activities have continued to take place after the 
network ceased to exist. 

Finally, it boosted the presence of scholars and NGO members from 
Latin America in global forums such as IASFM. It also helped to start 
building a global south-south dialogue. This last achievement is extremely 
valuable. There is in Latin America a long tradition of academic dialogue 
and collaboration with the global north, a complex relationship with plen- 
ty of shadow and lights (for an analysis of the global north’s dark side and 
the path to overcoming it, see chapter 1). However, and in spite of the exis- 
tence of comparable contexts of forced migration, there has been little ex- 
change of knowledge and expertise with countries such as India, Sri Lan- 
ka, or Turkey. LANFM opened some paths for this process, throughout 
collaboration initiatives among the Calcutta Research Group and three 
Colombian Universities (Javeriana, Los Andes, and Rosario). Those were 
baby steps but in the right direction and there are chances to enlarge them. 

Before ending this chapter, a new question arises. The LANFM expe- 
rience has had both lights and shadows, but could it be resumed? Would it 
be worthwhile? The answer is a conditional “yes.” 

The current context is, perhaps, even more propitious than it was in 
2010. The region is facing complex forced migration processes that pose 
equally complex questions. Each scenario including: Colombian post-con- 
flict processes, Northern Triangle forced displacement caused by criminal 
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gang violence, Venezuela's mass flight due to its political and economic 
crisis, and Brazil's quest for sustainable solutions to the environmental 
migration issue, is equally interesting and full of possibilities for academ- 
ics to work with. Besides, both local academic communities and NGOs 
have been very active, producing numerous research works on these mat- 
ters (e.g., Cantor and Rodríguez 2016; Céspedes-Báez and Prieto-Rios 
2017; Jubilut et al. 2018). There are also new networks, such as the South 
American Network for Environmental Migration (RESAMA), developing 
interesting research agendas. A regional network of networks could be the 
opportunity for these actors to join forces by promoting knowledge ex- 
change and production, as well as partnership building. 

Experience has revealed that a good context and suitable partners are 
not sufficient to build a regional network. Resuming LANFM will demand 
learning from past lessons. The new version should have strong leadership 
and resources to support an infrastructure that can maintain the linkages 
among network members. It also should have its own defined research 
agenda, according to the particular Latin American context. This doesn’t 
mean that a new LANFM shouldn't be open to its members’ projects and 
initiatives; however, it must have its own goals and mission if it wants to 
have a long and independent existence. 


Notes 


1 The conference “Forced Migration Latin America: Creating Regional Networks for 
Research and Advocacy,” was hosted at Javeriana University on 17 and 19 November 
and at Los Andes Law School on 18 November. 


2 State’s recognition of victims abroad came a few years later with a broad interpretation 
of 2011 Ley de Víctimas y Restitución de Tierras due, in part, to the demands of 
Colombian refugee organizations, such as Foro Internacional de Victimas (see Sanchez 
2018). 


3 The ESPMI Network performed a relevant role in the conference organization by 
coordinating the review process of abstracts submitted. 


4 Peace talks between Colombian government and FARC reached a successful end 
in November 2016 with the Acuerdo Final para la Terminación del Conflicto y la 
Construcción de una Paz Estable y Duradera, signed by the two parties. On the 
contrary, negotiations with ELN were suspended in January 2018. Resuming this peace 
process seems unlikely in December 2018. 


5 CODHES-Consultoria para los Derechos Humanos y el Desplazamiento is one of the 
oldest and most well-known Colombian NGOs working on forced migration issues. 
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6  https://www.facebook.com/Red-sobre-Migraciones-Forzadas-en-las-Am%C3%A9ric 
as-444477895697380/. 


7 Peru, Law 28233 of 2004 “Ley de Desplazamientos Internos.” 
8 Article 41 of 2008’s Constitution of the Republic of Ecuador. 


9  http://refugeeresearch.net/research-networks/latin-american-network-for-forced- 
migration-lanfm/. 


10 This was a sub-regional network, composed by NGOs from the Andean countries. 
During its first years it was very active, but activity has significantly decreased since 
2014. 
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13 


Partnering on Research Methodologies 
in Forced Migration: Challenges, 
Opportunities, and Lessons Learned 


Christina Clark-Kazak 


Introduction 


In this chapter I explore lessons learned in developing an international 
network on research methodologies and knowledge production in forced 
migration. I describe both the successes and challenges of this network, 
with a view to contributing to more sustainable partnerships in the future. 
In particular, I highlight the importance of developing specific, concrete 
initiatives around which network members can rally, and of taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities that present themselves. This includes adding 
methodology activities to existing initiatives and events. We also learned 
about the challenges of funding projects on methodology, in contrast to 
more traditional, empirically driven research collaborations. Moreover, 
despite an explicit focus on power and attempts to decolonize forced mi- 
gration, the network still reflected and reproduced knowledge asymme- 
tries that privileged participation from those in the global north. After 
these general reflections, the chapter focuses on a specific initiative that 
had particular success: the development of ethical considerations for 
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research in forced migration contexts. This example provides important 
insights into community-university partnerships and is analyzed using 
the interactive and contextual model that Suarez-Balcazar, Harper, and 
Lewis developed (2005). 


The Need for Partnership on Research Methodologies 
in Forced Migration 


The partnerships described in this chapter have been mobilized in the 
context of several methodological gaps in the field of forced migration 
studies. Researchers in forced migration contexts face particular meth- 
odological opportunities and challenges (Bakewell 2007; Berriane and de 
Haas 2012; Temple and Moran 2006). Research with mobile populations, 
some of whom may not have formal legal status, requires the adaptation of 
standard sampling methods (Bloch 1999, 2007; Macchiavello 2003; Mis- 
ago and Landau 2013; Polzer 2013; Singh and Clark 2013). Sampling and 
data collection are particularly difficult on topics involving clandestine or 
prohibited activities, such as human trafficking (Brennan 2004; Clawson 
2006; Tyldum and Brunovskis 2005; Johnson 2014). Forced migration re- 
search has also been prominent in the development of particular method- 
ologies, such as narratives (Bertrand 2000; Clark-Kazak 2009; De Haene, 
Grietens, and Verschueren 2010; Eastmond 2007; Ghorashi 2008; Powles 
2004; Johnson 2012) and participatory action research (Cooper 2005; 
Dona 2006; Ellis et al. 2007; Guerin and Guerin 2007; Moran, Mohamed, 
and Lovel 2011; Rodgers 2005; Tang 2008). 

While an emerging literature has thus begun to document specific 
methodological issues in particular cases (Ghelani 2013), important gaps 
remain. First, the current literature underexplores the methodological 
implications of disciplinary differences within the field of forced migra- 
tion and the challenges of interdisciplinary approaches. While scholars in 
related fields such as international studies have advocated for an “anti-dis- 
ciplinary” approach that transcends disciplines (Rosow 2003), few similar 
discussions have occurred within forced migration studies. 

On a related second point, there has been little attention to the ques- 
tion of an overarching methodological approach in forced migration 
studies. Does our field need specific research approaches and methods, 
or can we piggyback on analogous contexts in the more established fields 
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of international development studies and conflict studies? Are the same 
methods and theories applicable to the study of both forced and volun- 
tary migration? Our field is only beginning to have serious discussions 
about what “counts” as data and the appropriateness of certain methods 
for forced migration research (Bakewell 2008; Jacobsen and Landau 2003; 
Rodgers 2005; see also chapter 2). 

A final area in which there is only an emerging literature relates to 
particular ethical dilemmas in contexts of forced migration due to vulner- 
abilities occasioned by structural constraints and unequal power relations 
(Block, Riggs, and Haslam 2013; Lammers 2007; Samaddar 2001; see also 
chapter 1). These power inequities require forced migration researchers 
to pay greater attention to reflexivity (Johnson 2014; Lenette and Boddy 
2013), as well as standard ethical principles like voluntary informed con- 
sent (Clark-Kazak 2012; Hugman, Bartolomei, and Pittaway 2011) and 
“do no harm” (Hugman, Pittaway, and Bartolomei 2011; Mackenzie, Mc- 
Dowell, and Pittaway 2007). We should pay more attention (Bradley 2017) 
to these and related ethical issues, and consider a potential expansion of 
institution-specific ethical guidelines (Refugee Studies Centre 2007) on 
research in forced migration situations (Lenning 2001). 


Overview and Description of Activities 


The idea for a network on knowledge production and methodologies in 
forced migration came from a meeting of the Refugee Research Network 
in 2010 in Toronto. Galya Ben-Arieh (Northwestern University) and Chris- 
tina Clark-Kazak (York University) agreed to initially co-lead the group, 
established in 2012. The RRN provided seed money for an annotated bib- 
liography, researched and written by Chizuru Nobe Ghelani (2013). The 
bibliography provided an important starting point from which to identify 
the existing literature, as well as the gaps. In particular, Ghelani’s analy- 
sis revealed specific shortcomings of the literature in relation to: power 
relations in knowledge production; epistemological differences in what 
constitutes knowledge and the value attached to knowledge; disciplinary 
specificities and the opportunities and challenges of interdisciplinary re- 
search; as well as the particular methodological and ethical issues related 
to forced migration studies, in comparison to similar fields like conflict 
and development studies. 
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To partially address some of these gaps, in 2014 Clark-Kazak led the 
development of a Partnership Development Grant (PDG) from SSHRC for 
a three-year project entitled “Understanding Forced Migration: Methodol- 
ogy, Knowledge Production and Critical Pedagogy.” The project aimed to 
develop research tools, strategies, and approaches adapted to specific con- 
texts of forced migration; to address power inequities in forced knowledge 
production and mobilization; and to engage in the critical reassessment 
and design of curriculum to advance teaching practices to respond to the 
needs and experiences of forced migrants. This initiative was approved by 
the peer review committee but did not rank high enough to be funded. 
Ironically, the proposal scored low on methodology. 

Shortly after receiving the negative result from this competition 
Clark-Kazak secured funding for a conference —marking the official end 
of the RRN grant—that would showcase the many research results of the 
clusters. A session on methodology was originally slated for this confer- 
ence but did not materialize due to lack of sufficient papers. However, 
Anita Fábos (Clark University) and Dianna Shandy (Macalester College) 
proposed a pre-workshop on narratives, which was added to the two-day 
RRN conference. Subsequently, Fábos and Shandy received seed money 
from the International Association for the Study of Forced Migration 
(IASFM) to host a series of webinars on narrative methodologies (Shandy, 
Fabos, and Belbas 2016). They also organized linked panels at the IASFM 
conference in July 2016 in Poland and a panel for the American Anthro- 
pological Association conference in 2016 in Minneapolis. 

In June 2016, Clark-Kazak responded to a specific call from the Cana- 
dian government for research proposals relating to Syrian refugee arrivals. 
She partnered with the Canadian Council for Refugees (CCR), the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Refugee and Forced Migration Studies (CARFMS), and York’s 
Centre for Refugee Studies (CRS) to propose the development of ethical 
principles for research in contexts of forced migration. As noted above, 
ethics had been identified as a gap in the literature in the 2013 annotat- 
ed bibliography, and this had become apparent in practice. For example, 
while all academic research in Canada is subject to university Ethics Re- 
view Board approval, community-based researchers may not require nor 
benefit from similar reviews. Moreover, established guidelines includ- 
ing the Tri-Council guidelines are general, while the specific realities of 
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refugee research pose particular ethical issues. This ethics initiative was 
funded, resulting in the development of these guidelines (Clark-Kazak et 
al. 2017), as well as tools for practitioners and infographics for refugees 
(Canadian Council for Refugees, n.d.). 


What Worked 


Despite modest resources, the network was able to achieve some import- 
ant results. This section will list some of the strategies that helped to mo- 
bilize people and produce tangible results. 

First, concrete, realistic activities were important in generating and 
maintaining momentum. Starting with the annotated bibliography not 
only provided us with a good sense of the lay of the land and the existing 
literature; it also produced a clear deliverable that could be shared with 
network members within the first few months of the creation of the clus- 
ter. Disseminating the bibliography also allowed us to attract new mem- 
bers and ideas. 

Similarly, the narratives working group organized a series of events 
and webinars. One of the simple, but effective and sustainable, elements of 
this work is a Facebook group that emerged from the original pre-confer- 
ence workshop. The Facebook group now has a membership of more than 
700 people that continues to grow (see also chapter 9). 

The ethical guidelines are another example of a concrete activity that 
mobilized new actors around a specific project with clear objectives. As 
we made progress towards drafting the guidelines within a fairly short 
timeline, this created positive energy within the group and sparked the in- 
terest of others who were not part of the original proposal. Also, while the 
group was originally conceived in a Canadian context, there is growing 
interest among international colleagues. This initiative will be the subject 
of a more detailed analysis below. 

A second successful strategy was to move quickly to seize opportu- 
nities that presented themselves. For example, hosting the narratives 
working group on the margins of an already funded event allowed the 
organizers to capitalize on the knowledge of participants, with very few 
additional resources. Similarly, responding quickly to the Syria-specific 
rapid research call with a proposal for ethical guidelines for all contexts of 
forced migration allowed us to leverage earmarked funds in a creative way. 
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Challenges and Lessons Learned 


Despite these successes, the network encountered some challenges in mo- 
bilizing sustained financial resources and meaningful participation from 
members in the global south. As mentioned above, the major funding pro- 
posal for the network was not successful, and the rejection was based on 
the evaluators’ perception that the proposal lacked a solid methodology. 
Given that the whole project was about methodology, this was puzzling at 
first. However, upon reflection it became clear that the project was being 
evaluated in the same way as a collaborative empirical research project 
would be assessed. However, the proposal was not framed in this tradi- 
tional way—with a conceptual framework, data collection methods, etc. 
We learned that our “methodology” does not resonate with colleagues in 
the same way as an empirical study on refugees would. 

The lessons we drew from this experience were threefold. First, we 
have oriented our fundraising efforts towards more pedagogically inclined 
grant opportunities. In other words, it is easier to “sell” the project as a 
way of learning about forced migration, rather than as a research project 
per se. Second, for non-academic partners, we present what we are doing 
in terms of “research and evaluation” instead of “methods.” The former 
frames the issue in more policy-oriented terms, especially in the context 
of evidence-based policymaking and results-based management. Third, 
breaking the overarching notion of methodology into more specific meth- 
ods (e.g., narratives) or issues (e.g., ethics) has tended to resonate more 
with colleagues and funders. 

A second challenge we have encountered relates to the difficulties of 
engaging in meaningful partnerships with colleagues from the global 
south and from outside academia who face more severe time and resource 
pressures (see also chapter 1). Despite the explicit focus on inequalities in 
knowledge production and the initial enthusiasm from RRN members 
based in the global south, the PDG proposal, for example, was dominated 
by co-applicants from universities in the global north. The ethics initiative 
was focused explicitly on Canada, but on the other hand it did mobilize 
key contributions from non-governmental organizations and civil society. 
The next section will examine in more detail the community-university 
partnerships involved in the ethics project, through the interactive and 
contextual model developed by Suarez-Balcazar, Harper, and Lewis (2005). 
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Ethical Considerations of Research with People in 
Situations of Forced Migration: A Case Study of 
Community-University Partnerships 


In this section of the chapter, I would like to focus particularly on the de- 
velopment of ethical considerations for research with people in situations 
of forced migration (Clark-Kazak et al. 2017) to analyze lessons learned 
from community-university partnerships. Here I draw on the interactive 
and contextual model developed by Suarez-Balcazar, Harper, and Lewis 
(2005). As per their definition, this paper will define community-university 
partnership as “an explicit written or verbal agreement between a com- 
munity setting... and an academic unit to engage in a common project 
or common goal, which is mutually beneficial for an extended period” 
(Suarez-Balcazar et al. 2005, 85). In the case of the ethics project, the four 
partners—York’s Centre for Refugee Studies, the Canadian Council for 
Refugees, the Canadian Association for Refugee and Forced Migration 
Studies, and the Canadian office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees—first made a written agreement to participate in the 
project proposal to the funder, on which all had the opportunity to com- 
ment. After we received the funding, this formal written agreement was 
also reinforced by verbal commitments to participate articulated during 
our first team meetings. The partners agreed that developing ethical 
guidelines was mutually beneficial to advance a common goal, namely to 
protect the rights and dignity of refugees and other people in situations of 
forced migration. This goal was particularly timely given the recent pub- 
lic, media, and research attention to refugees, especially Syrians arriving 
in Canada through the Canadian government’s resettlement plan. While 
we welcomed the increased profile of forced migration issues, we were col- 
lectively concerned with minimizing any potential negative impacts this 
increased attention could have for individuals in contexts of forced mi- 
gration. The project was specific—to develop a set of common principles 
to guide research—and envisaged concrete activities over the timespan 
of one year. The specificity and practicality of the project facilitated the 
initial partnership building. 

Suarez-Balcazar, Harper, and Lewis (2005, 86) summarize their inter- 
active and contextual model in the following diagram. I will first analyze 
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FIGURE 13.1 

Interactive and Contextual Model of Collaboration: Process of Developing and 
Sustaining Community-University Partnerships. Source: Suarez-Balcazar, Harper, and 
Lewis (2005, 86), reproduced with permission. 


our experiences in relation to each of the elements of the model, and then 
turn to the benefits and outcomes, as well as the challenges we encountered. 

In this model, “developing and establishing trust and mutual respect 
involves taking time to get to know the setting and the different stake- 
holders” (Suarez-Balcazar et al 2005, 88). In the ethics project this process 
was facilitated by pre-existing relationships amongst the partners. It was 
then solidified at a workshop on the draft guidelines held at the CCR Fall 
Consultation in November 2016, at which CCR members had the oppor- 
tunity to review the guidelines and make suggestions to edit and improve 
them. This workshop was co-facilitated by John Dubé of MOSAIC, a CCR 
member organization, and Clark-Kazak, who had drafted the guidelines, 
with input from the other members of the project. Other members of the 
project served as small group facilitators at the consultations. This activity 
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allowed us to solidify trust and respect not only amongst the partners 
involved in the project, but also with other CCR members, who were 
proactively engaged in the drafting of the guidelines in the early stages 
of the project. This session yielded concrete suggestions for improve- 
ment, such as the addition of more tools, checklists, and practical ways 
to implement the proposed guidelines. We subsequently reproduced this 
model of co-facilitation at workshops at the CARFMS conference in May 
2017 (co-facilitated by Dubé, Clark-Kazak, and Michaela Hynie) and the 
North American Refugee Health Conference in June 2017 (co-facilitated 
by Clark-Kazak and Hynie). Indeed, elements of trust and respect were 
integrated into the ethical guidelines themselves. 

Suarez-Balcazar and colleagues also suggest that adequate commu- 
nication is an important part of their model. In the ethics project, team 
meetings were set up at regular intervals. Because of the geographic dis- 
tance between participants, we relied on GoToMeeting technology, pro- 
vided by the Canadian Council for Refugees. In between meetings, we 
used email communications, especially when commenting on the text of 
the guidelines. Most of these communications involved all members of the 
project team. However, in cases of specific concerns raised by a particular 
partner, a telephone conversation involving only those immediately in- 
volved was first initiated, followed by reporting back to the team. 

The Suarez-Balcazar et al. (2005) model also underscores the impor- 
tance of respect for differences and a culture of learning as an interactive 
and reciprocal process. In the ethics project, this was particularly import- 
ant given the diversity of experiences with research, which was explicitly 
defined broadly. We were deliberately conscious of the fact that non-aca- 
demics both engage in research themselves, but also have particular views 
of research processes (see also chapter 10). The project steering committee 
included people who served on ethics boards in different capacities, which 
increased opportunities for sharing knowledge from different real-life 
perspectives. 

Developing an action agenda is also an important part of the Suarez-Bal- 
cazar et al. model. In the ethics project, as described above, we had a series 
of concrete deliverables, to which all members of the team contributed. This 
included the guidelines, the additional tools available on the CCR website, 
and the dissemination mechanisms, like workshops and webinars. These 
collective action items helped to galvanize and mobilize interest. 
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Indeed, we had many positive outcomes from the community-uni- 
versity partnership on ethics. The project provided specific resources for 
the project activities that no one partner could have secured. We also all 
benefited from learning more about ethics and the ways in which our re- 
search can be more ethical. In this way, there was also capacity building of 
the different project leads and for their institutions. 

Despite the successes of the ethics project, it was not without its chal- 
lenges, many of which are identified in the Suarez-Balcazar et al. model. 
First, there was some inequality in resources and in decision-making pro- 
cesses. As the project was funded by SSHRC and Immigration, Refugees 
and Citizenship Canada (IRCC) with an academic lead, the academic 
partner controlled the financial resources of the project and ultimately 
made decisions. While efforts were made to acknowledge and compensate 
the contributions of other, non-academic partners, the latter still contrib- 
uted more than they financially gained from the project. 

Second, time commitment to the project was sometimes a challenge 
during peak activities of the various partners. Because the ethics project 
had a short funding timeframe, as well as an expectation of delivery of 
preliminary results within a twelve-month period, the principal applicant 
had to take the lead in drafting the documents, with input from the rest 
of the team. Had we had more time, this could have been a more collabo- 
rative process. 

Finally, a challenge for the future will be the ability to sustain activ- 
ities, especially dissemination of the guidelines, once the funding stops. 
While some of the resources developed can continue to be used with lit- 
tle cost—such as the checklists, handouts, and the guidelines themselves, 
which will all be available electronically on the partners’ websites—other 
dissemination activities like workshops and webinars need continuous re- 
sources to be viable (see also chapters 7 and 10). 


Concluding Thoughts 


Partnerships on research methodologies in forced migration contexts have 
produced some notable successes, and we can build on these to broad- 
en and strengthen our field of study. We have made some modest steps 
forward on producing an annotated bibliography, developing a working 
group on narratives, and producing ethical guidelines for research with 
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people in situations of forced migration. However, much more remains to 
be done to do justice to the diverse epistemological and methodological 
specificities of our field. This chapter has provided some lessons learned. I 
would like to conclude with some potential next steps. 

First, the ethical guidelines, which have been developed within the 
Canadian context, should be scaled up to include the International Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Forced Migration (IASFM) and more awareness 
of the complexities of research in international contexts of displacement. 
We have taken a preliminary step towards this through the adoption of an 
IASEM code of ethics (IASFM 2018). However, the tools that have been de- 
veloped to date should be translated into more languages and more tools 
and resources should be developed to reflect the diversity of internation- 
al migration contexts. In particular, a toolkit could be developed to help 
community-academic partnerships develop their own tools in different 
contexts, since the process of tool development in and of itself contributes 
to the outcome of more ethical, rigorous, and useful research processes." 

Second, literature addressing the gaps identified in the annotated 
bibliography should be compiled into an edited volume and/or special 
journal issue. This could become an important pedagogical resource in 
the growing number of courses in forced migration studies. Indeed, more 
thought should be devoted to the ways in which we teach methodology in 
our field. 

Third, a comprehensive research and evaluation training program 
should be developed for researchers—university-, community-, and 
government-based—who undertake research on forced migration. This 
would be an iterative and collaborative effort to provide researchers with 
the knowledge and skills they need to advance our understandings of the 
complexity of forced migration issues. 


Notes 


Iam grateful for the contributions of Janet Dench, Anita Fabos, Michaela Hynie, and 
Dianna Shandy to the development of this chapter. We gratefully acknowledge funding 
from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council and Immigration, Refugees 
and Citizenship Canada for activities mentioned in this paper. 


1 Iam grateful to Michaela Hynie for contributing this point. 
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Conclusion: Reflections on Global 
Refugee Research Networking 


Susan McGrath 


Introduction 


As part of the follow-up to the 2016 New York Declaration, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) proposed a Global 
Compact on Refugees (GCR) in his annual report to the General Assem- 
bly in 2016. Along with the Global Compact for Safe, Orderly and Regular 
Migration, the GCR was adopted by a UN Intergovernmental Conference 
in Marrakech, Morocco in December 2018. The GCR calls for the estab- 
lishment of a “global academic network on refugee, forced displacement, 
and statelessness issues . . . involving universities, academic alliances, 
and research institutions, together with UNHCR, to facilitate research, 
training, scholarship opportunities and other initiatives which result in 
specific deliverables in support of the objectives of the global compact” 
(UNHCR 2018a, paragraph 43). UNHCR initiated a consultation with re- 
searchers led by Professor Pene Mathew of Griffith University in Australia 
to develop a plan for the new network. 

We support this initiative by UNHCR and have recommendations 
to facilitate the implementation of an ethical network of researchers and 
research institutions based on the experiences of the Refugee Research 
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Network (RRN) and the regular reviews of our work. We draw upon five 
key evaluation events of the RRN: 1) stakeholder interviews examining 
benefits and barriers to participating in the RRN by the Program Evalu- 
ation Unit of the York Institute for Health Research (YIHR) in 2009; 2) a 
mid-term report submitted to SSHRC (the funder) in 2011; 3) a mapping 
report of executive directors of institutional partners in 2014; 4) a fina- 
le workshop, “Innovations in Forced Migration,” held at York’s Glendon 
campus in 2015; and 5) the final Partnership Achievement Report sub- 
mitted to SSHRC in February 2018. We have written previously about the 
challenges of engaging scholars at the global level particularly given deep 
structural inequalities among countries (Hynie et al. 2014). In the first 
chapter, Loren B. Landau writes about the difficulties of truly collabora- 
tive refugee research in what he considers an “era of containment,” when 
countries of the global north are working hard to keep refugees contained 
in countries of the global south. 

The RRN has supported and facilitated the development of new net- 
works of researchers and practitioners across Canada and globally, includ- 
ing the Canadian Association of Refugee and Forced Migration Studies 
(CARFMS) founded in 2008, the Latin American Network for Forced 
Migration/Red latino americana de migración forzada established in 2010 
(see chapter 12), the Canadian Association of Refugee Lawyers (CARL) 
launched in 2011, the Global Policy Network launched in 2012, and the 
Asia Pacific Forced Migration Connection (APFMC) established in No- 
vember 2013 (see chapter 3). A highlight was the establishment of the 
Emerging Scholars and Practitioners on Migration Issues (ESPMI) net- 
work (formerly the New Scholars Network, established in 2009) focused 
on creating a cooperative and helpful professional network for those start- 
ing out in the field of forced migration (see chapter 10). 

Our reflections are focused on a number of issues that have emerged: 
the lack of information about who is doing refugee research, particularly 
at the level of a local research unit; the geopolitical challenges of ethically 
engaging researchers globally; the lack of adequate funding in the global 
south for locally relevant research; the need for a funded, decentralized 
organizational model to support an alliance of researchers and research 
institutions; the challenges of disseminating research in forms and for- 
mats that are accessible globally; and the need for guiding principles for 
an ethical network. 
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Mapping the Global Network 


The number of research institutions focused on refugee issues globally is 
not clear although we estimate about fifty. The RRN has had partnerships 
with thirteen research centres (Bogotá, Cairo, Chicago, Johannesburg, 
Kampala, Kolkata, London (2), Oxford, Sydney, Tehran, Toronto, and 
Washington), but there are many more. The need for dedicated research 
centres and networking among academics was recognized as the field of 
refugee and forced migration studies was developing in the 1980s. The 
large movements of refugees in Southeast Asia in 1979 and the early 1980s 
formed the historical context for the establishment of research centres 
dedicated to refugee and forced migration studies. In 1981, under the di- 
rection of Howard Adelman, Canada's York University created the Refu- 
gee Documentation Project for the conservation and analysis of research 
documents and data collected by Operation Lifeline, an initiative to bring 
Indochinese refugees to Canada. The project became the Centre for Ref- 
ugee Studies in 1988. In 1987, Chulalongkorn University created the In- 
dochinese Refugee Information Center (IRIC) to observe and study the 
movement of refugees from Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and other points 
of Southeast Asian origin in search of asylum in Thailand. IRIC evolved 
into the Asian Research Center for Migration (ARCM) in 1995. The 1990s 
marked the launch of other centres including: the Centre for Refugee 
Studies at Moi University in Eldoret Kenya in 1992; the African Centre 
for Migration Society (ACMS) at Wits University, South Africa in 1993; 
the Centre for the Study of Forced Migration (CSFM) at the University of 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania in 1995 (Rutinwa 2004); and the Institute for the 
Study of International Migration (ISIM) at Georgetown University, USA 
in 1998. 

Established in 1986 as the Refugee Studies Programme (RSP) under 
the direction of Barbara Harrell-Bond, Oxford's Refugee Studies Centre 
(RSC) played a central role in stimulating and facilitating research in the 
field of forced migration, including by holding conferences and interna- 
tional meetings. In January 1990, the centre facilitated the establishment 
and annual meetings of the International Research and Advisory Panel 
(IRAP) made up of national government representatives, heads of other 
centres specializing in the study of forced migration, and individual re- 
searchers renowned for their excellence in the field. The fifth meeting of 
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IRAP was held outside of Oxford in Eldorat, Kenya, hosted by the Cen- 
tre for Refugee Studies at Moi University in April 1996 (Koser 1996). It 
was the founding meeting of the International Association for the Study 
of Forced Migration (IASFM) (Koser 1996). The format for the IASFM 
biennial international conferences was set. The goal has been to provide 
an interdisciplinary forum for intellectual exchange and communication 
across sectors including academics, researchers, practitioners, and policy- 
makers (IASEM 2018) although the engagement of policymakers has been 
a challenge. The directors of the refugee research centres attending IASFM 
conferences usually have a side meeting; there is an informal network of 
predominantly English-speaking researchers. 

An effort by UNHCR in 2007 to map refugee researchers and research 
centres globally identified twenty-one academic centres; however, the 
process was incomplete (Boano and Addison 2008). Several new centres 
have been formed since then particularly in the north, e.g., Northwestern 
University’s Center for Forced Migration Studies (CFMS) and the Univer- 
sity of London’s Refugee Law Initiative. Centres with a broader migration 
mandate that incorporate forced migration have also evolved, e.g., Wilfrid 
Laurier’s International Migration Research Centre (IMRC) and the Ryer- 
son Centre for Immigration and Settlement (RCIS), both in Canada. The 
academic centres are clustered in countries that are receiving resettled ref- 
ugees, e.g., UK, Canada, US, and Australia and in countries that have been 
coping with large refugee movements, e.g., Kenya, South Africa, Uganda, 
Tanzania, Thailand, Egypt, and India. The capacity of these centres to 
conduct research and to network with other centres varies considerably 
with those in the global south facing the greatest challenges. A complete 
mapping of research centres across the global south and north is needed 
so that we know the actual extent of the field. 


Global versus Regional Networks 


While the RRN sought to be a “network of networks,” there have been ten- 
sions in seeking to develop a global platform for research, collaboration, 
and dissemination while being responsive to regional needs and contexts. 
Participants in the RRN Mapping Report called for a more decentralized 
approach, “less roots and more branches.” Regional networks were per- 
ceived to be more productive than wider networks (Oakes 2015). Three 
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regional networks were formed: in Canada, Latin America, and Asia Pa- 
cific. The most successful has been in Canada building on the thirty years 
of experience of the Centre for Refugee Studies (CRS), the RRN network 
of researchers and partners, and with support from the RRN and the So- 
cial Sciences and Humanities Research Council. In 2008, the Canadian 
Association for Refugee and Forced Migration Studies (CARFMS) was 
established as a community of scholars dedicated to Canadian refugee 
and forced migration research. Since its founding, CARFMS has orga- 
nized successful annual conferences at universities across the country and 
maintains a blog and a working paper series. 

The social, political, and economic context of Canada has facilitated 
the development of refugee research and a refugee research network. De- 
spite its modest population of about 36 million people, Canada is included 
in the Group of Eight highly industrialized countries in the world. It has 
pursued migration as a development policy (Liston and Carens 2008) and 
has a history of accepting refugees, e.g., Hungarian, Czechoslovakian, 
Roma, Ugandan, and Indochinese (Molloy et al. 2017). In 2015, a newly 
elected Liberal government launched the Refugees Welcome initiative, a 
program that ultimately brought 58,650 Syrian refugees to Canada be- 
tween November 2015 and September 2018. The federal and provincial 
governments have sought input from researchers in the field of refugee 
studies in planning and assessing the Syrian resettlement program, and 
SSHRC offered twenty-five targeted research grants for research related 
to it (see chapter 13 for an example of an initiative that received funding 
through this program). With the support of UNHCR, the Open Society, 
and the Canadian government, Canada’s private sponsorship program is 
being studied by other countries looking for new models of refugee reset- 
tlement. Canada has emerged as one of the nations taking leadership in 
the area of forced migration. 

Establishing networks in Latin America and Asia Pacific has been 
more difficult. We have seen the challenges that the Latin American net- 
work experienced in sustaining itself without adequate resources (chapter 
12). While the Asia Pacific network continues in place (see chapter 3), it 
has been more modest than the Canadian network in its level of activity. 
The lack of broad public or political support for refugees in both regions 
as well as the limited economic capacity of Colombia, where LANFM 
was established, made it more difficult to maintain an active network of 
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refugee researchers—who needed funds to pursue their work. The experi- 
ence of the ESPMI network suggests that the creation of global networks 
is facilitated by a confluence of personal communications, collaborative 
activities, and strong leadership (see chapter 10). 

While some participants in the Mapping Report voiced a desire to 
see a more decentralized network, the question of who should lead such 
a project was not clear. One participant did identify the need for a “con- 
nector of research clusters,” an entity that links international researchers 
in the field of refugee and forced migration studies to specific grants and 
topics. Overall, participants did express a wish to see more cross-fertiliza- 
tion among research topics, disciplines, and regions (Oakes 2015). 


Striving for an Ethical Practice of Engagement 


When the members of the RRN first gathered in Toronto in November of 
2008, for many it was for the first time they had met, particularly those 
from across the global south. While IASFM has been a forum for forced 
migration researchers to meet, it is often not financially feasible for those 
from lower income countries—particularly students—to attend the con- 
ferences. RRN provided funding for partners and the executive members 
of ESPMI to meet each year either in Toronto or at the site of the IASFM 
conference. These annual face-to-face meetings proved to be important 
in establishing new relationships and understandings of the different re- 
alities that members experienced. Partners shared their research and the 
issues they were facing in their regions. 

The ability to create networking opportunities, and how this opened 
spaces of encounter, was seen as one of the strengths of the RRN (Oakes 
2015). Participants in the RRN Mapping Report highlighted what they de- 
scribed as “the RRN’s “soft touch’—i.e., its ability to create an informal and 
stimulating atmosphere that allowed members to network at their own 
pace and through their own interests. It provided participants the space 
in which to feel out the research landscape and exercise agency and agility 
in choosing the topics and peers with whom they wished to collaborate” 
(Oakes 2015, 16). The RRN was lauded for being “a learning community 
that provided researchers in early and middle career stages with opportu- 
nities for personal and professional growth. Participants from less estab- 
lished and geographically isolated research centres indicated thatthe RRN 
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had helped to broaden their exposure and strengthened their ties with in- 
stitutions, NGOs and peers in other disciplines and regions” (Oakes 2015, 
15). Colleagues from Colombia and India discovered that they had a lot 
in common, e.g., both countries had the experience of coping with high 
numbers of internally displaced persons (IDP). They joined the IASFM 
executive committee and each subsequently hosted an IASFM conference 
(Kolkata, India, in January 2013 and Bogota, Colombia, in July 2014). 

Virtual meetings of the partners were held two or three times per year 
to discuss organizational issues, plan meetings, and address any outstand- 
ing concerns. Despite access to current communications technology pro- 
vided by York University, the connections were not always good. Some- 
times partners could not connect or were not be able to hear and someone 
always had to be up late—usually our generous Australian colleagues. We 
relied on email for most of our communication but its effectiveness de- 
pended on the relationships that had been established through personal 
contact. The formation of an inclusive global network of research centres 
will require opportunities for face-to-face meetings and support for on- 
going virtual communications. Hopefully, the technology to support vir- 
tual communications continues to improve and access to the technology 
increases; nevertheless, the barriers of time and language differences will 
need to be negotiated. 

The RRN’s model of research partnership based on respectful inter- 
personal relationships and open and transparent communications that 
recognize structural inequalities among researchers in low- and high-in- 
come countries has been highly productive. The principal impacts of the 
RRN include: 1) the building of research capacity within Canada; 2) link- 
ing Canada to new and expanded networks of researchers and research 
centres that span the global south and north; 3) the generation of new 
knowledge by clusters of researchers focused on major issues and prac- 
tices; 4) the mobilization of new and existing knowledge to make it more 
accessible globally; 5) the development of a model of individual and in- 
stitutional partnership that strives to bridge the social and economic in- 
equities inherent in “south/north” relationships; and 6) training the next 
generation of refugee scholars, policymakers, and practitioners. With the 
support of the 2015 SSHRC Partnership Impact Award, the RRN contin- 
ues to focus on the mobilization of the knowledge generated. 
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Mobilizing Knowledge 


On 15 and 16 June 2015, the Refugee Research Network (RRN) hosted a 
conference entitled, “Innovations in Forced Migration,” at the Glendon 
campus of York University in Toronto organized by professor Christina 
Clark-Kazak. The event marked the formal finale of the first phase of the 
RRN’s collaboration and brought together sixty-one scholars (faculty and 
students), practitioners, and policymakers from across Canada and inter- 
nationally to mobilize knowledge on innovations in forced migration. Or- 
ganized in a workshop format, where all participants were able to attend 
all the sessions, the conference was comprised of seven panels, one public 
keynote address, and a book launch where three recent publications were 
showcased. A public book fair and poster session displayed publications 
from the field of forced migration from the past five years and highlight- 
ed success stories of the RRN’s research clusters and networks. The event 
concluded with a facilitated session that sought to identify and prioritize 
next steps in knowledge mobilization support for RRN members as the 
first round of funding was coming to an end. The workshop was support- 
ed with a grant from SSHRC’s Connection Program. 

The conference was aimed at members of the RRN and key schol- 
ars and students in the expanding field of refugee and forced migration 
studies. RRN institutional partners at Georgetown University, North- 
western University, Oxford University, University of London, University 
of East London, Makerere University, Witwatersrand University, Calcutta 
Research Group, University of New South Wales, Javeriana University, 
and University of Tehran were invited to participate as presenters, panel 
chairs, and/or discussants. In the closing session, participants identified 
the potential role of the RRN in supporting their knowledge mobilization 
activities and focused on the audiences, useful media and modalities, and 
the tools and training needed. Their recommendations have informed our 
subsequent work and the focus on knowledge mobilization. 

Engaging political actors has been an ongoing challenge of the RRN. 
In December 2016, we presented four commissioned policy briefs on is- 
sues identified in collaboration with government officials to the staff of 
the departments of Immigration, Refugees and Citizenship Canada, and 
Global Affairs Canada. This kind of collaboration was not welcomed by the 
previous federal government, which further demonstrates the importance 
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of the geopolitical context in knowledge production. The topics and au- 
thors were: Age and Generation in Canada's Migration Law, Policy, and 
Programming by Christina Clark-Kazak; The Humanitarian-Development 
Nexus: Opportunities for Canadian Leadership by Kevin Dunbar and 
James Milner; The State of Private Refugee Sponsorship in Canada: Trends, 
Issues, and Impacts by Jennifer Hyndman, William Payne, and Shauna 
Jimenez; and Environmental Displacement and Environmental Migration: 
Blurred Boundaries Require Integrated Policies by Michaela Hynie, Prateep 
Nayak, Teresa Gomes, and Ifrah Abdillahi. The papers were distributed to 
all interested government staff, made available in full and summary form 
to the larger networks, and posted to the RRN website. 

Finally, a team of doctoral students at York continues to work on 
knowledge mobilization activities. A bi-weekly Refugee Research Digest 
was launched in May 2017 providing links to the latest articles and ma- 
terials on refugee issues and is broadcast to over 60,000 people via the 
Centre for Refugee Studies listserv and other channels. It is produced in 
English and links mainly to English-language materials. The team is also 
developing the Refugee Research in Context resource, an online platform 
to contextualize and increase access to scholarship on contemporary ref- 
ugee issues, experiences, and debates. ‘These initiatives seek to incorporate 
a range of theoretical, geographical, and linguistic perspectives and re- 
sources to inform public awareness and understanding of current issues. 

At the 2015 RRN conference, members of the IASFM executive com- 
mittee discussed their vision for how their network and the RRN can 
continue to work together symbiotically. Then IASEM president Paula Ba- 
nerjee reminded participants that the RRN emerged out of the IASFM and 
sought to extend and support the work of IASFM member institutions, 
promote collaboration, and develop innovative and effective knowledge 
mobilization tools and strategies. She noted that the achievements of the 
RRN in networking, research, and knowledge mobilization over its then 
seven-year history demonstrated what can be catalyzed with the strategic 
and timely application of resources in the form of seed funding and travel 
and research assistance support. She committed IASFM to take up these 
efforts and integrate the lessons of the RRN into its organizational struc- 
ture, so that the IASFM can evolve into more than an organization that 
supports biannual conferences and that the lessons learned and achieve- 
ments of the RRN can be sustained. IASFM has committed to increasing 
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its membership, funding emerging collaborations through seed grants, 
and supporting the ESPMI network (see chapter 10). Existing and emerg- 
ing research clusters and networks would also be supported through the 
knowledge mobilization infrastructure that has been developed through 
the RRN project and is maintained at York’s CRS. 


Moving Forward 


Whether there will be a new global network of researchers and research 
institutions as called for by the GRC, or what formation it will take, is 
unclear. The UNHCR has launched a consultation to determine who 
will be part of the network, how it will be structured, and what research 
will be pursued. Professor Pene Mathew, former Dean of Law at Griffith 
University in Australia, has been commissioned to guide the process. A 
discussion paper (UNHCR 2018b) was drafted under Mathew’s direction 
and reviewed at a consultation held in Geneva in November 2018 with 
academics from Europe, North and South America, Africa, and Asia; on- 
going consultations are being pursued. We draw on the experiences of the 
RRN and of the 2008 UNHCR report on a global network (Boano and 
Addison 2008) to comment on potential guiding principles and practices 
for the proposed GRC network. 

The 2018 UNHCR discussion paper calls for a truly global network 
noting that the global south is the place of origin for most refugees, where 
86 per cent of refugees are hosted, and that excellent scholars from the 
region would be in a position to share a more proximate, historically, and 
contextually informed perspective. It notes that these academics also have 
societal networks that will be important to ensuring that the network’s 
research has an impact in their countries. The discussion paper (UNHCR 
2018b) also recognizes the importance of maintaining academic freedom 
and the independence of the network and its members and cites the work 
of Christina Clark-Kazak in developing a model for the ethical practice 
of refugee research (see chapter 13). A truly global network must recog- 
nize the importance of the independent involvement of doctoral students 
and early career scholars (as argued in chapter 1 and demonstrated by the 
achievements of the members of ESPMI in chapter 10). 

The 2008 UNHCR report (Boano and Addison 2008) argued that 
a global network must operate primarily for the empowerment of its 
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southern membership. This was defined as ensuring structural equivalence 
between all of its members, particularly regarding access to resources and 
participation in agenda setting. The network must be focused towards the 
grassroots, and be participatory in nature. The report further calls for the 
network to facilitate the incorporation of southern institutions by foster- 
ing collaborative activities between its members. The discussion paper for 
the GCR network calls for the interests of and scholars from the global 
south to be well supported. The equitable engagement and participation of 
researchers of the south is consistent with the philosophy of the RRN and 
the position of Loren B. Landau at the University of the Witwatersrand's 
African Centre for Migration & Society. Landau provides some cautions 
and guidelines about the research relationships between northern and 
southern partners in what he calls an era of containment (see chapter 1). 
Boano and Addison’s (2008) report also called for the network to be 
built upon already existing relationships between institutions and indi- 
viduals; it should seek to support, nurture, and strengthen already exist- 
ing networks in a complementary manner. The RRN has engaged multiple 
research centres and has supported the creation of new regional networks. 
In his critique of the proposed global network, Jeff Crisp (a former head 
of research at UNHCR and an early member of the RRN), points out that 
the field of refugee studies is already highly networked and that there is a 
need to clarify the added value of the proposed new GCR network (2018). 
In the call for the global network, the GCR states that “efforts will 
be made to ensure regional diversity and expertise from a broad range of 
relevant subject areas” (2018b paragraph 43). This position is consistent 
with reviews of the RRN recommending “more branches and less roots” 
(Oakes 2015) and the 2008 UNHCR report (Boano and Addison 2008) 
that calls for regionality. They proposed key institutions form “regional 
hubs” to facilitate the establishment and coordination of the network at 
regional levels. The structure and governance of the network have been 
key elements in the early discussions about its formation. The discussion 
paper suggests that existing academic networks may be tapped into for 
membership of the GCR academic network citing the International Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Forced Migration (IASFM) and the MENA Civil 
Society Network for Displacement as examples. While the UNHCR has 
been mandated under the GCR to establish the network, it is not clear 
whether the UNHCR will act as the secretariat or whether an academic 
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institution or an association such as IASFM will be asked to take it on; 
either way, the recognition of regional diversity is crucial. 

A key issue for the proposed network is its sustainability. The Boano 
and Addison (2008) report argued that this entails that funds not only 
be available for network activities but also to southern partners in an 
equitable manner. Over eight years, the RRN had a budget of $2.1 mil- 
lion (CAD) to maintain a modest infrastructure, provide seed funding to 
research clusters, support student travel to conferences, and bring about 
fifteen to twenty partner institution members to an annual meeting either 
in Toronto or at the site of the IASFM meeting. A truly global network 
would need to be much more extensive and expensive. Crisp (2018) raises 
serious questions about UNHCR’s capacity to maintain a global academic 
network covering the whole range of refugee, forced displacement, and 
statelessness issues at a time of serious funding shortfalls. He points out 
that previous research initiatives by UNHCR eventually fell by the way- 
side because of changing priorities and personnel. 

While refugee researchers are typically striving to create knowledge 
that will benefit refugees, the impact of research on policy and practice 
is questionable. Crisp (2018) argues that academic research plays a very 
modest role in the formulation of UNHCR policy and the design of its 
programs. He claims that factors such as the pressures exerted by host and 
donor states, UNHCR’s relations with other agencies, policy differences, 
and rivalries within the organization, as well as the changing priorities of 
its senior management, are greater determinants. Landau also questions 
the impact of research on policy noting that “even when research is com- 
missioned or funded by governments and aid agencies, it is often ignored 
if the recommendations are politically or financially inconvenient” (see 
chapter 1). 

What format the proposed GRC academic network will take is not 
yet clear, although indications are that it will be a top-down structure 
driven by UNHCR. It seems unlikely that there will be a fully function- 
ing network given the cost; there may at the very least be a portal hosted 
by UNHCR to store relevant research and materials. The need for more 
cross-fertilization among research topics, disciplines, and regions is well 
recognized. The practices and experiences of emerging researchers and 
practitioners, existing researchers, and research centres as documented 
here suggest that there is capacity in the field to organize and support 
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research networks although the financial capacity to do so is found main- 
ly in the north. Existing researchers and regional networks can look to 
the IASFM to provide an independent platform for building on those 
networks and collaborations and working to expand and connect them. 
Established institutions and networks can be called upon to support true 
partnerships with emerging research centres and early career researchers 
in the global south. One of the goals of our work together as the RRN has 
been to contribute to a more global, equitable, and ethical practice of ref- 
ugee research. We hope that this collection documenting the stories, prac- 
tices, and contributions of a network of refugee researchers collaborating 
for more than ten years sheds light on both the possibilities and the on- 
going challenges of such an endeavour. At a minimum, our collaboration 
underscores the potential of research networks to generate knowledge that 
is strong internationally and inclusive of multiple traditions of inquiry as 
Appadurai (2000) imagines. 
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A major contribution to the understanding and practice of knowledge 
mobilization. The significance of this highly original volume stretches far 
beyond refugee studies. 


— JOHN SHIELDS, professor, Department of Politics and Public Administration, Ryerson University 


A compelling and incisive analysis of the dynamic web of international 
connections and relations. This book is powerfully argued and deeply 
compassionate and is essential reading for scholars, practitioners, and 
policy-makers of migration and refugee research. 


— SUZAN ILCAN, professor of Sociology, University of Waterloo 


This book offers insights on ways to produce knowledge and to contribute 
to evidence-based shaping of policy at a time when narratives about 
refugees have never been so politicized. 


— JEAN-NICOLAS BEUZE, UNHCR Representative in Canada 
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